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FOREWORD  TO  THE  STUDENT 

We  shall  not  have  very  long  together,  so  let  us 
omit  preliminaries.  You  are  one  of  thousands  of 
girls  everywhere  who  are  facing  the  question,  What 
am  I  going  to  do?  It  may  be  you  have  to  earn 
your  living  at  once.  Perhaps  college  comes  next. 
Probably  college  will  be  possible  later,  if  not  now, 
if  it  seems  sufficiently  worth  while.  But,  if  it  does, 
which  college  to  select,  and  what  courses  to  elect, 
and  what  entrance  requirements  you  must  prepare 
to  fulfill,  all  come  back  to  the  question,  What  do 
I  want  to  fit  myself  to  do?  Even  if  you  are  one  of 
the  few  who  do  not  have  to  think  about  future 
money-earning,  every  real,  worthwhile  girl  sincerely 
wants  to  use  all  her  capacities  in  a  way  that  shall 
be  of  the  utmost  possible  use  to  the  world. 

Christian  girls  want  to  think  out  the  answer  to 
these  questions  from  the  Christian  viewpoint.  It 
is  most  helpful  to  work  out  the  problems  of  choos- 
ing a  life-work  by  studying  together,  under  leader- 
ship, and  with  the  guidance  of  a  textbook.  Most 
of  the  books  on  this  subject  are  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  boys'  and  men's  occupations  and 
not  many  of  them  from  the  religious  point  of  view; 
so  this  book  was  planned  to  meet  your  need. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  it,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  I  were  to  write  out  the  things  that  I,  from 
my  more  mature  experience,  thought  you  ought 
to  know,  I  might  not  come  anywhere  near  the 
information  you  really  want  and  need.  So  a  group 
of   high-school   girls   worked   with   me.      The   basis 
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of  our  relation  was  sincerity,  democracy,  and  friend- 
liness; and  I  want  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  said 
to  them, 

"In  all  our  discussions  and  in  your  written  an- 
swers, don't  try  to  find  out  what  the  teacher  wants 
and  answer  accordingly,  but  say  exactly  what  you 
think.  Don't  try  to  make  an  impression  by  taking 
the  attitude  you  think  the  teacher  would  approve. 
I  shall  tell  you  how  things  look  to  me.  If  I'm  old- 
fashioned,  or  sentimental,  or — well,  'hard-boiled' — 
tell  me  so!    As  nicely  as  you  can,  but  unmistakably! 

"To  me  democracy  means  mutual  respect.  I've 
been  thinking  about  these  things  a  long  time  and 
have  come  to  some  conclusions,  but  I'm  open- 
minded.  I  wouldn't  dare  attempt  to  lead  this 
study  if  I  didn't  know  something,  and  I  hope  to 
contribute  worth-while  material;  but  I'm  not  going 
to  try  to  'put  anything  over'  on  you  ready-made. 
I  count  on  your  good  sportsmanship  to  contribute 
your  real  thinking  and  your  share  of  information 
through  your  reports.  Do  not  set  me  off  merely 
to  'recite  to'  but  count  on  my  very  human  interest 
and  good  will  in  your  special  circumstances  and 
problems.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  talk 
over  with  me,  I  am  at  your  service." 

The  girls  lived  up  to  this  pact,  and  as  a  result 
this  book  is  quite  different  from  my  first  plan  of 
it,  both  in  what  has  been  put  in  and  in  what  has 
been  left  out;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  much  more 
useful  to  you.  They  told  me  emphatically  that  it 
was  much  more  interesting  to  hunt  up  the  facts 
on  each  specific  occupation  themselves;  "and, 
besides,  there  isn't  room  in  any  one  book  for  all 
of  them,  and  those  we  are  most  interested  in  may 
not  be  at  all  what  another  group  of  girls  want  to 
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know  about."  We  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  special  information  had  been  gathered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information  in  a  form  that 
could  not  well  be  condensed,  and  their  reports  are 
an  indispensable  reference  library  in  all  this  study. 
I  was  afraid  of  too  much  ''philosophy,"  but  they 
said  "the  book  ought  to  put  in  the  things  we  would 
not  think  of  for  ourselves." 

If  I  might  have  talked  it  out  with  you,  too,  this 
book  would  be  still  better!  But  if  you  will  work 
as  creatively  as  if  the  text  were  still  to  be  written, 
and  co-operate  unreservedly  with  each  other  and 
with  your  leader  in  solving  your  own  special  prob- 
lems, I  know  you  will  have  a  delightful  year  and 
be  ready  to  make  your  further  preparation  for 
service  to  the  world  with  less  uncertainty  and 
waste  effort. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  a  woman  ten  years 
older  than  I  to  talk  over  a  very  large  problem 
that  had  to  do  with  the  work  I  should  do  next. 
She  gave  me  facts  that  helped.  She  also  said  some- 
thing that  has  ever  since  been  one  of  my  most 
precious  possessions: 

"Life  seems  to  me  like  a  spiral  road^  up  a  moun- 
tain. At  one  place  we  have  one  outlook,  buF  as 
we  climb  we  look  in  an  opposite  direction  and  our 
view  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  those  who 
are  at  the  place  we  started  from.  Then,  after  a 
while,  we  climb  around  another  turn  and  look  out 
on  the  same  vista  again,  but  from  a  higher  point 
so  we  can  see  farther.  We  can  never  lean  over  and 
pull  up  those  who  are  on  the  path  below  us  to  look 
out  from  where  we  are.  We  can  report  what  we 
see,  and  what  is  on  the  path  we  have  been  over, 
to  guide  them  somewhat;  but  the  greatest  service 
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we  can  render  is  to  call  back,  'Come  on  up!     It*s 
worth  the  climbV  " 

If  this  book  and  the  planning  it  stimulates  you 
to  do  shall  shorten  for  you  the  path  so  that  you  can 
go  farther  than  women  have  ever  yet  gone,  it  will 
help  repay  a  debt  to  the  pioneers  in  the  adventure 
of  Christian  womanhood.  Then  whatever  you  gain 
you  will  have  to  give  to  those  who  are  coming 
after  you. 

Note: — Each  class  that  uses  this  book  as  a  text  should 
have  available  at  least  one  copy  of  Training  for  the 
Professions  and  Allied  Vocations,  (with  later  supplement- 
ary monographs  appearing  from  time  to  time,)  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  and  as  many 
of  the  other  books  listed  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 


PART  I 
YOU  AND  YOUR  LIFE 


CHAPTER  I 
REAL  LIFE  STORIES 

When  you  read  a  story  do  you  think  yourself 
into  it  until  you  feel  as  though  it  were  all  happen- 
ing to  you?  Do  you  ever  think  of  your  own  life 
as  a  story  and  write  it  out — may  be  in  your  diary, 
may  be  just  in  your  mind?  Perhaps  you  have 
done  that  ever  since  you  were  little.  One  little 
girl  who  could  never  get  enough  of  stories  used  to 
make  them  up  out  of  things  that  happened  to  her 
and  tell  them  to  herself  as  they  happened.  A 
strange  gentleman,  who  was  part  of  a  truly  exciting 
adventure  well  worth  making  into  a  story,  once 
asked  her  a  question.  She  was  so  busy  reading 
the  story  in  her  mind  that  she  almost  answered 
"  'Yes,  sir,'  she  said,"  and  was  terribly  embarrassed! 
But  some  people  never  seem  to  recognize  the 
"stories"  when  they  are  happening — and  what  a 
lot  they  miss! 

Serials  from  life. — Perhaps  you  know  people 
who  "ought  to  be  put  into  a  book,"  they  themselves 
are  so  interesting.  One  of  the  many  delights  of 
growing  older  is  that  the  longer  you  live  the  more 
chapters  of  such  real-life  stories  you  have  a  chance 
to  read.  There  are  friends  I  see  only  once  in  several 
years,  and  then  it  is  as  exciting  as  reading  a  new 
installment  of  a  novel  to  catch  up  with  their  adven- 
tures and  achievements.  One  may  have  been  spend- 
ing years  among  highly  educated  leaders  in  India 
or   China,   another   among   girls   here   in   America 
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who  are  struggling  against  handicaps  for  the  best 
things  in  life.  One  had  to  invent  kindergarten 
methods  to  use  among  the  little  black  children  in 
the  African  jungle.  During  a  terrible  epidemic 
of  some  strange  tropical  disease  she  helped  the 
only  doctor  at  the  station  discover  the  cause  and 
save  many  lives,  by  holding  the  lantern  for  him 
to  perform  an  autopsy  at  night  when  the  natives 
dared  not  interfere.  Others  of  these  friends  have 
fascinating  stories  to  tell  of  the  quaint  sayings 
and    splendid    growth  of    their  delightful    children. 

Some  of  the  life  stories  I  am  following  are  having 
a  very  happy  ending,  and  some,  alas!  begin  to  look 
as  though  they  might  not  turn  out  so  happily. 
Some  that  started  out  to  be  interesting  and  worth 
while  have  become  commonplace  and  uninteresting. 
The  more  of  these  real-life  stories  one  follows,  the 
more  certain  is  it  that  the  most  interesting  ones 
and  those  that  turn  out  best  are  not  written  by  the 
persons  themselves  alone;  they  are  the  ones  in  which 
God  has  been  allowed  a  real  and  creative  part  in 
shaping  the  story. 

Each  of  you  is  in  sober,  literal  truth  writing  in 
deeds  if  not  in  words  "The  Story  of  My  Life." 
Volume  I  is  just  now  being  closed;  a  librarian  would 
classify  it  as  a  "juvenile."  Now  you  are  ready  for 
Volume  II,  and  I  am  sure  you  choose  it  shall  be  a 
romance.  Is  it  to  be  a  romance  of  make-believe 
and  futile  dreaming,  or  of  achievement  and  reality 
— "light  fiction"  or  "historical  biography"? 

The  setting  of  the  story. — If  you  had  been  able 
to  pick  out  the  time  in  all  the  history  of  the  world 
when  you  should  write  your  life  story,  what  period 
would  you  have  chosen?  When  Rebekah  looked 
out  over  the  far  horizon  of  the  desert  and  saw  a 
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camel  train  coming  from  the  son  of  a  shepherd 
prince,  and  left  her  home  and  friends  to  go  on  the 
romantic  adventure  of  nomad  life?  When  Greece 
trained  her  women  to  be  perfect  in  body  that  they 
might  be  strong  mothers  of  men?  When  "Elaine 
the  beautiful,  Elaine  the  fair,  .  .  .  the  lily  maid  of 
Astalot,"  and  the  other  maidens  at  the  court  of 
Guinevere  wrought  wondrous  fabrics  at  their  looms 
and  were  loved  by  bold,  brave  knights?  Or  when 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merrie  men  fared  forth  to 
adventures  in  a  world  of  perpetual  springtime? 
In  the  fabled  Arabian  Nights  of  Scheherazade, 
when  Djiin  obeyed  the  rubbing  of  a  lamp  and  magic 
carpets  conveyed  one  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
to  the  land  of  heart's  desire?  Or  in  the  difficult 
and  noble  days  of  early  America  when  our  pioneer 
foremothers,  with  their  husbands,  brothers,  sons, 
wrested  homes  from  forest  wilds,  and  their  feet  with 

".  .  .  stem,  impassioned  stress, 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 
Across  the  wilderness"? 

Hundreds  of  girls  of  whom  I  have  asked  this 
question  have  answered,  "Now!" — for,  as  one 
explained,  "We  are  made  for  now,  and  God  has 
fitted  us  for  to-day." 

Time  and  scene. — Now  and  here;  in  this  second 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century;  in  the  New 
world.  The  scenery  and  "local  color"  are  furnished 
by  machinery  and  electric  power,  automobiles  and 
radio,  chemical  processes  that  "reach  into  the  pot 
of  tar  and  draw  therefrom  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  medicines  to 
heal  the  world's  diseases."  Djiin  and  magic  lamps 
and  carpets  had  not  half  the  might  or  the  swiftness 
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of  the  servants  at  the  beck  of  the  electric  push- 
button— and  what  still  is  to  be  we  do  not  yet  dream. 

For  the  background  of  your  own  life  story  is  a 
world  of  neighbors  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
of  strangers  under  the  same  roof.  A  world  of 
luxury  for  common  people  undreamed  of  by  kings 
of  a  century  ago,  and  of  depths  of  poverty  and 
pain  unbelievable.  A  world  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  peoples  of  the  antipodes 
and  of  suspicions  and  prejudice  between  neighbor- 
ing families  and  races.  A  world  of  selfishness  and 
self-sacrifice,  of  joy  and  misery,  of  love  and  hate, 
of  need  and  opportunity.  No  continent  can  confine 
nor  seas  divide  the  scope  of  the  work  that  may 
open  to  any  girl  who  is  finding  her  place  to-day. 

The  cast  of  characters. — For  the  opening  of  the 
tale  of  your  life  the  characters  have  already  been 
introduced.  They  are  your  parents  and  teachers, 
your  relatives,  your  friends  in  school  and  church 
and  community.  In  the  succeeding  chapters  there 
will  be  your  employers  or  employees,  the  public 
you  serve,  the  friends  and  leaders  you  choose  from 
new  associates.  Sometimes  these  characters  will 
have  a  decisive  influence  on  vital  developments 
of  your  story — the  time  for  your  creative  action 
as  writer  of  the  story  is  in  the  choosing  of  them. 

Enter,  the  heroine! — Look  at  yourself  as  imper- 
sonally as  you  study  any  other  heroine.  What  is 
her  appearance,  her  ancestry  and  social  back- 
ground, her  character  and  habits?  Is  she  charm- 
ing or  uninteresting?  Are  her  interests  broad  and 
unselfish  or  self-centered?  Is  she  active  and  deter- 
mined to  achieve,  or  does  she  make  excuses?  If 
she  does  not  suit  you,  you  cannot  choose  another, 
but  you  may  reconstruct  her  to  an  amazing  degree. 
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She  is  going  to  grow,  you  know,  and  that  means 
change  and  development.  She  is  sure  to  change 
into  the  general  likeness  of  the  model  or  ideal  of 
womanhood  in  your  own  mind.  Is  there  room  for 
that  ideal  itself  to  grow? 

The  plot. — Ah!  that  is  what  you  have  to  work 
out  and  toil  over.  Shall  it  develop  into  an  epic 
poem,  a  drama,  a  tale  of  martyrdom,  or  of  adven- 
ture? a  part  of  the  world's  history  to  be  handed 
down  to  the  future,  or  a  newspaper  paragraph? 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  a  writer  with 
sufficient  skill  could  make  an  epic  from  any  issue 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  quality  of  the  story 
you  are  to  write  depends  on  your  inventiveness  and 
skill  in  using  the  things  you  have  already  been 
given  and  those  you  can  change  and  choose;  upon 
your  seeing  clearly  and  holding  steadily  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  Author  of  your  life. 

From  symbol  to  reality. — Writers  of  word  stories 
can  bridge  with  a  paragraph  the  long  stretches  of 
time  that  are  very  much  alike.  But  in  your  living 
story  every  day  is  to  be  given  its  full  worth.  Making 
each  day  count  toward  fine  and  high  aims  depends 
on  keeping  those  aims  clearly  in  view  and  on  real- 
izing that  it  takes  many  days  of  doing  the  same 
thing  again  and  again  to  perfect  the  character  and 
skill  of  the  heroine  so  she  shall  be  ready  for  the 
high  moments.  You  need  to  remember  always 
that  you  are  not  only  heroine  of  your  own  story 
but  an  important  character  in  the  stories  many 
others  are  writing. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  world  which  is  to  be  entered 
by  the  girl  who  follows  you  to-morrow  is  in  your 
hands  to  create.  Whether  that  world  shall  afford 
greater  or  less  scope  for  individual  growth;  whether 
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it  shall  have  finer  ideals  and  more  widespread 
happiness  or  more  of  jealousy,  bitterness,  and  pain; 
whether  it  shall  be  a  world  of  war  or  of  brother- 
hood— depends  chiefly  on  how  you  girls  in  your 
teens,  working  with  your  brothers  and  schoolmates, 
meet  the  issues  that  will  be  yours  to  decide  and  do 
the  work  that  only  you  will  be  living  to  do.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  help  you  find  tools  and 
methods  for  the  skillful  shaping  of  your  life. 

For  Discussion 

1.  From  everything  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  class  can  recall  from  your  studies  in  history  and 
literature,  formulate  what  girl  life  was  like  in  various 
periods  of  the  past. 

2.  What  were  the  greatest  differences  between  the  lives 
of  girls  in  earlier  times  and  now?  Would  you  rather  live 
now  or  in  a  world  like  that  of  some  earlier  time?     Why? 

3.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  make  in  the  world 
of  to-day  for  the  sake  of  girls  who  will  live  one  hundred 
years  from  now? 

4.  Would  you  rather  live  now  or  a  century  later?    Why? 

5.  Which  elements  in  the  plot  of  her  life  story  can  a 
girl  choose  or  change,  and  which  must  she  accept  as 
they  are? 

6.  Write  for  yourself  an  honest  description  of  yourself 
as  heroine  of  your  story,  and  outline  a  way  to  make  the 
desirable  changes  that  are  possible. 

For  Reference 
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Reid,  William  Watkins,  Making  Life  Count,  1926,  Chap- 
ter I. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Choose  each  a  different  period — for  example,  Civil 
War,  early  colonial  days,  late  nineteenth  century,  the 
time  of  Quo  Vadis — and  write  a  letter  from  a  seventeen- 
year-old  girl  of  that  day  to  her  most  intimate  girl  friend. 
Read  these  to  each  other  in  class. 

2.  Report  on  one  of  the  following  books,  or  similar 
histories  available  in  your  library.  Instead  of  reading 
a  summary,  impersonate  a  character. 

Ellet,  EHzabeth  F.,  The  Women  of  the  Revolution,  1900. 

Adams  and  Foster,  Heroines  of  Modern  Progress,  19 13. 

Bennett,  Helen  Christine,  American  Women  in  Civic 
Work,  191 5. 

Hough,  Emerson,  The  Covered  Wagon,  1922. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie,  We  Must  March,  1925. 

Foster,  W.  D.,  Heroines  of  Modern  Religion,  1913. 

Cather,  Katherine  D.,  Girlhood  Stories  oj  Famous 
Women,  1924. 

3.  As  a  class  write  and  present  an  original  drama, 
"The  Girl  of  Yesterday  Challenges  the  Girl  of  To-day." 
Would  you  like  to  work  this  out  well  enough  to  give  in 
public?  What  would  be  an  appropriate  occasion?  an 
appreciative  audience? 

4.  Write  down  in  your  notebook  to  keep  for  your- 
self, "What  I  want  to  get  out  of  life."  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  your  teacher  if  you  will  let  her  read  it — if  you  care 
to,  but  write  it  with  sincerity,  not  to  "sound  well." 


CHAPTER  II 
PLANNING  YOUR  OWN  LIFE  STORY 

Would  you  rather  read  a  story  written  by  a 
skillful  reporter  or  by  an  original  novelist?  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  more  inter- 
esting. But  there  is  this  great  difference  between 
them.  The  reporter  has  to  wait  for  something  to 
happen.  His  skill  lies  in  picking  out  the  happen- 
ings that  are  important  and  interesting  and  setting 
them  out  so  others  can  see  how  important  and 
interesting  they  are.  But  there  may  be  days  when 
"nothing  happens,"  and  then  there  is  no  story. 
The  creative  story-teller  can  make  interesting  things 
happen  in  his  story,  because  their  occurring  depends 
on  the  activity  of  his  own  mind.  When  events 
threaten  not  to  come  out  right,  he  can  wrestle  with 
them  until  they  do! 

There  is  just  this  same  sort  of  difference  in  the 
way  persons  treat  their  own  lives.  Some  wait 
till  things  happen  to  them,  while  others  make  things 
happen,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  world  around 
them.  These  latter  have  imagination  and  orig- 
inality, but  they  also  learn  a  definite  craftsmanship 
of  creativeness.  .*  Variety,  unity,  sustained  interest, 
development  and  climax  all  have  to  be  kept  in 
mind  and  characters  and  incidents  definitely  chosen 
to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

The  length  of  the  story. — The  fairy  tales  of  our 
childhood  used  to  end  with  the  right  prince  and 
the  right  princess  finding  each  other,  "and  so  they 
were  married  and  lived  happy  ever  after."     Did 
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you  ever  suspect  that  anything  interesting  might 
ever  happen  "after"?  In  your  own  life  when  do 
you  want  the  story  to  stop? — at  your  wedding  day, 
or  when  you  have  written  a  famous  book,  or  become 
the  private  secretary  of  the  greatest  lawyer  in  the 
State,  or  taken  a  trip  abroad,  or  become  the  head 
of  a  business  of  your  own  and  paid  for  it,  or  raised 
sons  and  daughters  to  fine  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, or  made  it  possible  for  children  to  get  strong 
and  well  through  a  summer  in  the  country,  or — 
well,  when  do  you  want  life  to  stop  getting  more 
interesting  than  ever?  Life  is  going  to  be  worth 
while  just  as  long  as  you  plan  to  grow  and  to  do 
worth-while  things,  and  you  cannot  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  worth  while  any  longer.  For  how  long  a 
story  shall  you  plan — till  you  are  twenty-five?  or 
thirty-five?  or  eighty? 

We  need  to  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole" 
in  order  to  utilize  it  all.  Of  course  we  can  really 
see  clearly  only  a  little  way,  for  things  near  the 
horizon  seem  closer  together  than  they  are,  and 
the  horizon  keeps  ahead  of  us  as  we  go;  but  the 
one  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  realize  that  the  active 
life  we  each  may  reasonably  expect  is  a  long  one, 
and  plan  accordingly.  Some  families  are  longer- 
lived  than  other,  but  many  of  the  diseases  which 
ended  the  lives  of  our  grandmothers  at  an  early 
age,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid,  are  now 
thoroughly  under  control,  and  if  you  are  a  normally 
healthy  girl,  unless  you  are  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile or  an  airplane,  you  may  count  on  a  full  "three- 
score years  and  ten,"  or  more.  Just  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  those  far-ahead  years  of  wise  and 
ripe  maturity!  It  is  worth  while  getting  on  tiptoe 
to  see  far  enough  to  plan  for  it  all. 
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The  elements  of  woman  life. — It  is  interesting 
to  find  out  what  women  in  other  centuries  had  to 
count  on,  but  let  us  just  now  see  what  you,  whose 
womanhood  will  cover  the  middle  fifty  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  can  look  forward  to  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  What  experiences  do 
you  need  to  plan  for? 

1.  Every  woman  may  be  sure  first  of  all  of  some 
kind  or  degree  of  home  making.  Whether  she 
divides  her  time  between  shop  or  office  or  school- 
room and  one  little  hall  room,  or  lives  with  many 
other  girls  in  a  dormitory  while  in  school  or  at 
work,  or  spends  the  happy  years  with  her  husband 
and  children  in  a  big  house,  a  little  bungalow,  or 
a  city  apartment,  somebody  is  going  to  depend  on 
her  to  furnish  companionship,  hospitality,  and  a 
sense  of  comfort  and  understanding.  A  wise  woman 
once  said,  "The  person  you  feel  'perfectly  at  home 
with'  is  the  one  with  whom  you  find  it  most  natural 
and  easy  to  be  your  best  self."  You  have  had 
teachers  whose  schoolrooms  were  delightfully  home- 
like places.  I  have  been  in  factories  where  a  whole 
room  full  of  workers  were,  in  their  own  words,  "like 
one  big  family"  because  of  the  forewoman's  gracious 
genius  for  harmonizing  people  and  helping  them  to 
get  along  happily  together.  Perhaps  we  have  all 
visited  in  houses  where  we  felt  the  lack  of  this 
home-i-ness.  Some  women  have  the  power  in 
greater  degree  than  others,  and  the  manifestations 
are  as  varied  as  human  personality  can  be,  but  the 
world  places  on  women,  whether  married  or  not, 
the  responsibility  for  making  places  into  homes  for 
human  spirits. 

2.  Every  woman  should  be  competent  to  earn 
her  own  living,  and  that  means  she  must  know  how 
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to  render  the  world  some  service  it  will  always  be 
ready  to  pay  for.  She  may  have  special  talents 
that  make  her  work  an  obligation  as  well  as  a  con- 
stant joy  to  exercise  them,  or  she  may  have  the 
ordinary  powers  of  mind  and  muscle  which  fit  her 
to  take  some  routine  job  in  oflSce  or  factory  or  the 
general  housework  of  the  home  and  perform  these 
important  services  well  and  happily.  Whether  she 
gets  her  own  pay  envelope  or  divides  her  father's 
or  husband's,  there  are  few  indeed  who  do  not 
have  to  work.  Indeed,  the  world  is  fast  coming 
to  give  rather  less  honor  to  the  idle  parasite  on 
family  wealth  than  to  the  incompetent  pauper. 
Work,  in  the  sense  of  regular,  skilled  effort,  is  now 
rightly  expected  of  women  as  universally  as  of  men. 

3.  Every  woman  is  certain  to  be  needed  for 
mothering,  irrespective  of  whether  she  ever  has 
children  of  her  very  own.  That  is,  to  all  women 
comes  a  definite  need  to  be  able  to  care  for  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  children  and  youth,  and  to 
understand  and  direct  their  growth.  It  may  be 
as  a  kindergartner  or  a  college  dean,  a  trained  nurse, 
a  big  sister  or  maiden  aunt,  a  club  adviser,  an 
actress,  an  employment  manager,  or  in  one  of  a 
hundred  other  relationships.  To  most  women  there 
comes  also  the  claim  of  their  own — very  own — 
flesh-and-blood  children. 

4.  Every  woman  wants,  and  every  woman  may 
have  if  her  desire  is  keen  enough,  self-expression 
through  some  special  interest,  some  way  of  living 
in  a  broader  world  than  the  daily  routine.  Some 
express  themselves  completely  and  adequately 
through  their  mothering  or  companioning,  some 
through  the  work  whereby  they  also  earn  their 
living,  and  some  through  all  three.    But  most  people 
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have  at  least  one  great  liking  for  which  they  have 
not  a  great  talent  but  in  which  they  may  take  great 
joy.  The  girl  who  can  earn  a  fine  salary  as  an 
executive  secretary  might  starve  if  she  tried  to  live 
by  her  music;  yet  the  half  hour  of  violin  every  day 
will  keep  her  alive  and  growing  in  the  world  of 
music.  Another's  special  interest  may  be  fine 
needlework,  or  raising  chickens,  or  writing  poetry, 
or  becoming  an  expert  in  etchings  or  in  story-telling, 
or  a  thousand  other  things  quite  as  different.  But 
if  the  life  story  is  to  be  interesting  all  the  way 
through,,  there  must  be  'endugh  permanent  and 
growing  interests  to  keep  it  so. 

The  order  in  which  experience  comes. — The 
three  vital  experiences — companioning,  earning,  and 
mothering — come  in  some  form  to  practically  all 
women,  and  the  fourth  we  have  mentioned  may 
come  if  one  wills.  Sometimes  they  are  all  going 
on  at  once  and  take  one's  time  and  attention  pretty 
equally.  Usually  one  of  them  has  the  chief  em- 
phasis at  one  period  and  another  at  another,  but 
no  one  can  tell  for  certain  in  what  order  they  will 
come  to  her,  or  for  how  long,  or  how  many  of  them 
at  once.  Perhaps  the  usual  thing  is  first  to  earn 
for  a  few  years,  then  to  have  a  home  and  children. 
But  here  is  a  young  mother,  busy  in  her  mothering 
and  home-making,  who  finds  herself  widowed;  she 
must  add  the  bread-earning  for  herself  and  her 
family  too.  A  college  student  is  specializing  in 
physical  training  in  preparation  for  several  years 
of  professional  work  before  her  marriage,  when  her 
older  sister  dies  leaving  a  tiny  little  baby.  There 
is  no  one  else  in  the  whole  family  connection  who 
can  take  it,  so  she  studies  infant  feeding  harder 
than  ever  she  crammed  for  a  sociology  exam,  and 
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substitutes  lessons  in  baby-bathing  and  dressing 
for  her  course  in  pageantry.  The  middle-aged 
spinster  physician  or  college  president  marries  a 
prominent  lawyer  or  business  man  and  fills  her 
days  with  a  more  intimate  companioning  of  one 
personality  and  does  her  community  mothering 
from  a  very  different  angle.  If  the  unforeseen  and 
the  unexpected  are  a  necessary  part  of  adventure 
and  romance,  few  lives  are  without  it. 

To  the  married  woman  later  comes  the  time 
when  the  children  are  married  or  away  at  college, 
and  while  vigor  is  at  its  height  the  full  days  are 
suddenly  emptied.  Or  the  faithful  employee  is 
retired  on  a  pension  and  the  routine-busy  days  are 
suddenly  all  leisure.  You  know  you  are  more 
likely  than  not  to  live  to  be  forty — yes,  sixty,  maybe 
eighty.  And  you  will  be  very  much  alive  and  ready 
to  do  things.     What  will  be  your  resources  then? 

Preparedness. — Since  a  girl  is  practically  sure  of 
needing  to  be  a  competent  home-maker,  wage 
earner  and  mother,  and  can  never  be  sure  which 
she  will  need  to  do  first,  it  follows  that  the  founda- 
tions for  all  three  kinds  of  skill  must  be  laid  in  her 
teens.  But  there  isn't  the  least  ground  for  com- 
plaint in  that  fact.  The  life  that  lays  these  founda- 
tions most  securely  isn't  hard  luck;  it  is  the  happiest 
sort  of  girlhood.  Those  grown  persons  understand 
children  best  who  grew  up  with  other  children  and 
learned  how  to  live  and  study  and  play  happily 
together.  Being  the  best  sort  of  a  chum  to  father 
and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  and  teachers  in  school,  is  the  very  finest  kind 
of  preparation  for  understanding  and  bringing  out 
the  best  in  one's  future  associates  in  business  and 
friendship  and  marriage.     Doing  all  kinds  of  things 
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for  various  persons  and  doing  them  exceedingly 
well,  from  dishwashing  to  school  laboratory  experi- 
ments or  term  papers,  is  the  best  background  for 
adaptability  in  meeting  the  world's  need  of  work; 
and  it  gives  a  wide  familiarity  which  helps  in  choos- 
ing one's  specialized  field. 

The  spirit  which  makes  a  gay  adventure  out  of 
a  sudden  housekeeping  emergency  at  home,  and  an 
interesting  experiment  out  of  getting  along  well 
with  difficult  persons,  results  in  more  than  amateur 
technique  in  home-making.  And  every  new  inter- 
est you  acquire  is  just  so  much  "life  insurance" 
I  against  the  days  when  the  accustomed  things  will 
stop  but  you  need  not  stop  if  you  have  a  usable 
i  reserve  occupation  **handy  by."  To  be  sure,  the 
j  world  is  changing  so  fast  it  will  be  very  different 
twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now.  The  women  who 
worked  making  lamp  chimneys  have  lost  their  jobs 
since  electricity  has  been  put  into  almost  every 
home.  But  their  deftness  and  care  with  fragile 
articles  make  it  possible  for  them  to  test  and  pack 
Mazda  lamps  quite  as  well. 

You  yourselves  are  a  living  part  of  the  changing 
world,  at  work  on  the  very  process  of  changing  it. 
That  is  your  life  story.  The  more  of  a  person 
you  are,  the  more  interests  and  skills  and  adapt- 
ability you  achieve  now,  the  more  significantly  and 
successfully  will  you  meet  later  the  conditions  you 
have  helped  to  change. 

For  Discussion 
I.  Make  a  list  of  the  three  persons  with  whom  you 
feel  most  completely  "at  home."  What  is  their  age? 
the  place  they  make  homelike?  Compare  your  list  with 
those  made  by  the  others  in  the  class,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  out  the  secret  of  the  "home  atmosphere." 
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2.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  opportunities  you  have  to 
cultivate  this  home-making  skill  now.  Check  aU  that 
you  are  using  fully. 

3.  Suppose  through  some  emergency  you  had  to  care, 
all  alone  for  a  week,  for  a  month-old  baby.  What  do 
you  know  how  to  do,  and  what  wotdd  you  have  to  find  out? 

4.  Talk  over  and  make  out  in  class  a  list  of  ways  in 
which  you  could  leam  to  imderstand  and  care  for  or 
play  with  or  teach  children  of  different  ages.  If  you  nm 
short  of  ideas,  ask  the  head  of  the  local  Camp  Fire  and 
Girl  Scout  organizations,  the  children's  Hbrarian,  a  dea- 
coness or  visiting  nurse,  and  others  in  your  community 
whom  these  will  be  sure  to  suggest. 

5.  Is  it  possible  to  plan  now  for  your  own  life  after 
you  are  forty  or  fifty?  If  you  think  not,  why?  If  you 
think  so,  how  definitely? 

6.  Make  out  for  yoiu"  personal  use  a  list  of  activities 
you  can  and  will  begin  to  practice,  to  enlarge  your  inter- 
ests and  make  you  more  competent  as  an  all- 'round 
woman. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

I.  Write  down  all  the  occupations  in  which  people 
earn  money  that  you  can  think  of  without  asking  any- 
one else  or  looking  in  any  books.  Compare  this  list  with 
the  lists  of  the  other  students  in  class  next  week. 
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2.  Find  out  from  every  source  available  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  men  or  women  are  employed.  The  tele- 
phone directory  of  some  large  city,  business  directories 
such  as  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's,  the  current-topic  mag- 
azines, and  the  report  of  the  United  States  Census  are 
all  helpful.  A  high-school  sophomore  girl  in  Tiilsa, 
Oklahoma,  listed  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
vocations,  and  one  home-room  in  the  same  school  totaled 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six.  How  many  can  you 
find? 

3.  Find  out  from  the  last  U.  S.  Census  report  how 
many  men  and  boys  and  how  many  women  and  girls 
are  employed  in  "gainful  occupations."  Which  of  these 
occupations  were  engaged  in  by  women  and  not  by  men  ? 
Which  employed  no  women? 

4.  From  the  varied  occupations  that  you  have  dis- 
covered choose  not  fewer  than  two  nor  more  than  ten 
that  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  as  possible  voca- 
tions for  yourself.    Copy  this  list  for  your  teacher. 

5.  Both  in  your  notebook  and  on  your  list  for  the 
teacher  write  down  why  you  are  interested  in  each  occu- 
pation and  how  long  you  have  felt  this  interest. 


PART  II 
WORK  AND  LIFE 


CHAPTER  III 
WHAT  ALL  THE  WORLD  WANTS 

It  is  only  in  the  fairy  stories  of  princesses  or  of 
the  imaginary  heroines  of  silly  "love  stories"  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  work.  Even  in  fairy  stories 
Cinderella  and  the  little  elves'  housekeeper  earn 
their  rewards,  and  fiction  that  is  "true  to  life"  is 
built  about  some  fine  or  faithful  thing  a  woman 
does.  What  is  it  that  makes  work  such  a  constant 
element  in  every  story  of  real  human  life? 

The  needs  of  the  world. — When  you  get  home 
from  school  or  work  your  first  exclamation  is  apt 
to  be  "I'm  hungry!"  No  matter  what  delicious 
and  satisfying  meals  you  ate  yesterday  you  must 
have  something  to  eat  to-day.  Every  person,  of 
whatever  age,  must  have  food.  Think  of  all  the 
industries  that  are  built  around  that  one  need — 
farms  and  dairies,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  plantations, 
packing  houses  and  canneries,  mills  and  bakeries 
and  restaurants — besides  all  the  work  that  is  done 
after  the  food  reaches  your  own  homes. 

If  food  is  the  first  essential  for  life,  the  next  is 
SHELTER.  Foresters,  lumbermen,  woodworkers, 
sand  and  clay  haulers,  quarrymen  and  stonecutters, 
miners  and  founders,  carpenters,  masons,  brick- 
layers— almost  countless  occupations  have  arisen 
to  meet  the  human  need  for  housing. 

While  animals  are  satisfied  with  shelters  they 
find  or  build,  which  they  may  leave  and  to  which 
they  return,  human  beings  are  not  content  until 
there  is  covering  on  their  own  bodies.     Whether  for 
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warmth  and  protection  or  for  decoration,  a  uni- 
versal human  want  is  for  clothing.  Think  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  involved  in  meeting  that 
need — from  sheep-herders  and  cotton  planters  to 
factory  operators,  from  pearl-divers  and  gold- 
miners  to  lace-weavers  and  jewelers. 

But  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  on  the  globe  that 
each  person  can  himself  find  all  that  he  really  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Oranges  or  marble, 
brick,  hides,  metal,  or  wheat — all  must  be  in  some 
way  gotten  from  the  place  where  these  raw  ma- 
terials are  raised  to  where  they  are  used.  So  another 
need  is  for  transportation.  Whether  on  the 
backs  or  heads  of  African  and  Chinese  coolies,  in 
crude  rafts  or  floats  on  lakes  and  rivers,  in  ox- 
carts or  railroad  trains,  horse-drawn  wagons,  trolleys, 
or  motor  trucks,  steamships  or  airplanes,  trans- 
porting raw  material  or  finished  products  requires 
work. 

Moreover,  the  people  who  have  and  the  people 
who  need  must  know  where  to  find  each  other, 
where  to  take  the  material  and  when  to  get  it, 
and  so  there  must  be  methods  of  communication. 
From  the  grunts  and  gestures  of  savages  bartering 
over  the  barrier  of  differing  dialects,  or  lighting 
signal  fires  to  warn  of  danger,  to  the  banks  and 
markets  and  warehouses,  the  newspapers  and  tel- 
egraph reports,  the  telephones  and  radios  of  our 
own  day,  time  and  effort  and  mental  alertness  have 
gone  into  this  work. 

Another  distinctly  human  trait  that  makes  an 
endless  amount  of  work  is  the  need  for  knowledge, 
A  bear  or  fox  teaches  her  cub  what  she  found  out  or 
was  taught  about  self-defense  and  getting  food, 
shelter,   protection,  but  they  have  no  social  store- 
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house  of  useful  information  such  as  we  have 
accumulated  in  libraries,  publish  in  daily  papers, 
teach  in  the  schools  and  from  lecture  platforms 
or  radio  stations,  and  seek  for  in  our  research 
bureaus  and  scientific  laboratories. 

Active  human  needs  which  are  met  by  many  and 
varied  forms  of  work  are  for  health,  recreation 
and  ART.  All  these  desires  are  universal  because 
people  are  human.  The  "pull"  which  makes  us 
wish  to  meet  these  needs,  at  the  cost  even  of  heavy 
and  difficult  labor,  is  due  to  that  other  great  human 
need,  love,  and  its  highest  expression,  religion. 
These  are  part  of  life  itself,  and  whenever  life  is 
hampered  or  repressed,  there  arises  a  great  effort 
for  freedom  to  live.  The  history  of  these  efforts 
for  freedom,  for  release,  for  power,  is  practically 
the  significant  history  of  mankind. 

"Wealth"  and  "illth."— All  the  materials  and 
the  tools,  the  knowledge  and  beauty  and  means 
of  usefulness  which  help  to  serve  the  needs  of 
human  life  and  welfare  as  determined  by  love, 
have  long  been  called  '^wealth"  or  "goods."  Now, 
there  are  materials  and  tools  and  knowledges  which 
are  used  not  to  do  good  to  human  beings  but  to 
do  them  harm,  which  are  not  useful  but  useless, 
which  bode  not  well  but  ill.  So  Ruskin  coined  for 
these  the  corresponding  word  "illth."  "Illth,"  too, 
makes  work,  and  the  work  is  undertaken  because 
it  meets  strong  human  wants;  but  these  wants  are 
not  real  needs. 

One  of  these  great  desires  is  that  for  power. 
Of  itself  this  is  neither  wrong  nor  right,  but  an 
energy  which  may  be  utilized  to  make  life  able 
to  meet  needs.  It  is  a  motor  that  needs  love  at  the 
steering  wheel.     The  trouble    comes  when  persons 
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want  power  over  other  persons  just  for  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  not  for  mutual  advantage. 
From  this  has  grown  the  great  institution  of  war, 
with  all  its  demands  on  the  wealth  of  the  world 
which  it  makes  over  into  forms  of  "illth." 

From  this  desire  for  power  and  advantage,  too, 
has  come  the  "economic  warfare"  which  is  so 
generally  the  cause  of  military  wars.  This  thirst 
for  power,  unbridled,  goes  to  extreme  lengths.  To 
keep  an  advantage  a  firm  will  buy  up  the  patents 
on  improved  methods  and  hold  them  back  till 
its  machinery  is  worn  out  and  its  rival  has  restocked 
with  machinery  following  the  old  method.  From 
the  Assyrian  Sargon  and  the  barbaric  cruelties  of 
his  triumphs  to  the  instigators  of  the  World  War 
or  the  trust  magnate  who  throws  thousands  of  men 
out  of  employment  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the 
product,  we  see  the  results  of  selfish  power.  From 
Archimedes  to  Edison  and  Burbank,  we  see  the 
same  desire  for  mastery  over  whatever  baflfles  or 
opposes  put  to  the  service  of  the  world. 

Another  desire,  which  is  not  a  true  need,  is  that 
for  DISPLAY.  To  buy  the  newest  "eight"  and  mort- 
gage for  it  home  or  shop  in  order  to  outshine  some- 
one else  in  the  same  social  or  business  circle  is  not 
to  acquire  wealth.  There  is  a  story  about  a  family 
who  moved  into  a  fashionable  apartment  house 
where  no  one  knew  anything  about  them.  Finally 
curiosity  descended  to  the  level  of  questioning  the 
garbage  man.  "I  d'no  where  they  come  from,  but 
they  sure  do  have  swell  swill,"  was  his  contribution. 

Waste  and  want. — luxury,  combining  ease  and 
self-indulgence,  also  is  responsible  for  terrific  waste 
of  real  goods.  It  is  easier  to  buy  new  hose  than  to 
darn,  it  is  easier  to  ride  in  an  automobile  than  to 
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walk  or  use  the  street  car,  and  so  gasoline  is  used 
up,  cars  are  worn  out,  and  silk  fiber  is  thrown  away 
after  a  few  days'  use. 

*'Well,  doesn't  that  just  make  more  business?" 
you  ask.  Yes,  of  a  kind.  But  the  question  goes 
deeper  than  that.  Are  there  any  persons  who  are 
failing  to  receive  enough  of  the  goods  produced 
by  the  work  of  the  world  to  meet  their  elementary 
needs?  What  relation  has  "swell  swill"  to  children 
dying  of  starvation,  or  a  hosiery  bill  for  one  woman 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month^  to  the  children 
who  get  hookworm  because  their  feet  are  not  pro- 
tected by  either  shoes  or  stockings,  and  the  inability 
of  these  children  to  do  their  normal  share  of  work 
when  grown? 

Mr.  Stuart  Chase,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  has  put  the  matter 
in  an  interesting  way.  The  normal  time  for  a 
healthy  adult  to  work  in  one  year,  allowing  for 
Sundays  and  holidays,  is  three  hundred  days  of 
seven  or  eight  hours  each.  He  calls  this  unit  a 
"man  year."  The  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1920  was  one  hundred  and  ten  million.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
men,  women,  and  children  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  transportation,  communication,  knowledge, 
health,  recreation,  art,  and  religion,  the  entire  gross 
income  would  have  to  be  expended,  practically  all 
of  it  for  basic  necessities. 

Allowing  for  those  too  old  or  too  young  to  work, 
and  for  wives  and  mothers  not  employed  outside 
their  own  homes,  there  should  have  been  forty- 
two   million   men  and   women  giving  a   full   "man 


1  Reported  in  a  woman's  page  article  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper, 
1925,  as  not  exceptional  in  some  fashionable  New  York  shops. 
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year"  each  to  meeting  these  needs  in  1922,  the 
year  he  chose  for  his  studies.  Of  this  working  time 
there  was  lost  through  idleness,  due  to  disease 
(lack  of  basic  need  for  health)  and  unemployment 
caused  by  bad  management  of  industry,  at  least 
five  million  man  years.  Bad  technical  methods 
for  processes  in  which  better  methods  are  known, 
causing  work  that  could  be  done  by  one  man  to 
take  two  or  three,  took  the  labor  of  twelve  million 
man  years,  while  another  thirteen  million  man 
years,  or  nearly  a  third  of  the  labor  power  of  the 
United  States,  went  to  the  production  of  "illth." 

That  is,  adding  up  the  thirteen  million  man 
years  lost  in  "illth,"  the  twelve  million  in  bad 
methods,  and  the  five  million  in  preventable  idle- 
ness, thirty  million  or  over  70  per  cent  of  the  possi- 
ble forty-two  million  man  years  were  not  spent 
in  meeting  fundamental  human  needs.  Here  is  a 
very  real  factor  in  choosing  how  to  spend  one's 
life.  Shall  it  be  for  money,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  form  of  power,  or  for  the  service  of 
human  needs?  Shall  the  chosen  vocation  minister 
to  power,  luxury,  ease,  and  display  anywhere  in 
the  world,  or  to  love,  knowledge,  beauty,  and 
goodness? 

Some  contrasts. — Human  beings  have  always  had 
these  great  fundamental  needs.  But  while  the  needs 
have  never  changed  and  never  will,  the  ways  of 
meeting  them  have  been  constantly  changing — 
and  it  is  "some  change"! 

Our  ancestors,  in  prehistoric  times,  had  to  eat. 
They  hunted  a  rabbit  or  a  bear,  speared  a  fish  or 
picked  wild  grains  and  berries.  If  skill  was  poor 
or  game  and  fruits  and  grain  were  scarce,  they 
moved    on    or    went    hungry.      You    step    to    the 
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telephone  and  order  from  market  and  grocery  meat 
that  has  been  raised  and  stored  by  specialists,  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  the  manufactured  products  of 
grain  which  have  all  been  planted  and  tended  with 
purpose  and  skill.  When  those  ancestors  went  to 
sleep  they  rolled  into  a  cave  or  piled  up  boughs 
or  leaves.  You  go  to  a  bungalow  or  a  mansion  or 
an  apartment  house  and  stretch  out  on  springs  and 
a  felt  mattress  with  blankets  and  quilts  to  cover 
you.  Their  costumes  ranged  from  fig  leaves  to 
leopard  skins,  yours  from  voile  and  georgette  to 
velvet  and  serge. 

When  you  are  cold  you  light  the  gas  grate  with 
a  match  or  order  the  Janitor  to  turn  on  the  steam 
heat.  ,  They  rubbed  sticks  together  or  struck  steel 
on  flint  till  a  spark  caught  leaves  or  tinder,  then 
guarded  the  fire  on  the  earth  floor  in  the  cave  or 
hut  or  out  in  the  open  camp.  It  grows  dark  and 
you  push  a  button  and  light  glows  instantly.  They 
floated  a  bit  of  pith  or  cotton  in  a  clay  dish  of  fat 
or  oil.  You  go  down  the  river  in  a  motor  boat; 
they  floated  in  a  hollowed  log.  If  your  physician 
suspects  diphtheria,  he  makes  a  bacteriological 
test,  quarantines  the  patient,  and  treats  with  a 
serum  that  almost  infallibly  cures.  The  medicine 
man  beat  tomtoms  and  rang  bells  to  scare  away 
the  fever-demon  and  assembled  the  clan  in  the 
sick-room  to  find  the  person  guilty  of  causing  the 
sickness. 

You  go  to  school  with  your  brothers,  and  work 
in  library,  laboratory  and  classroom.  Boys  then 
learned  the  customs  of  the  tribe  at  the  men's  house 
while  the  girls  learned  only  what  their  mothers 
could  hand  down  of  household  care.  You  write 
letters  or  telegraph  to  your  distant  friends  to  come 
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by  a  certain  train.  They  bent  twigs  and  piled  stones 
to  make  the  path  for  others  of  the  tribe  to  follow. 
They  gathered  around  the  tribal  fire  to  hear  the 
old  men  tell  of  ancient  exploits  or  to  join  in  rude 
chantings.  Later  they  listened  to  traveling  story- 
tellers and  troubadours.  You  turn  on  the  radio, 
the  victrola,  or  the  mechanical  piano,  or  go  to  a 
symphony  concert  or  theater.  You  learn  to  draw 
or  color  or  model  a  design  to  be  reproduced  per- 
haps a  million  times  by  mechanical  processes. 
They  carved  a  stone  or  piece  of  bone,  combined 
colored  reeds,  or  wove  rugs  on  a  hand  loom.  They 
learned  magic  rites  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  or  to  compel  that  power  to 
work  in  their  own  behalf.  You  were  taught  to  love 
and  pray  to  the  heavenly  Father  who  cares  and 
chooses  better  for  you  than  you  can  for  yourself. 

Making  life  more  human. — On  the  whole,  as  we 
look  back  over  these  changes  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  the  tendency  has  been  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  living  and  equalize  the  opportunities  and  priv- 
ileges of  leisure.  It  is  leisure  which  has  made 
possible  the  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  through  research  which 
has  led  on  the  one  hand  to  scientific  invention  and 
on  the  other  to  the  great  systems  of  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  It  is  leisure  which  gave  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  architecture,  music,  liter- 
ature, and  all  the  other  arts.  And  the  first  leisure 
came  to  the  few  through  the  unrelieved  and  unre- 
mitting toil  of  the  myriads  of  captive  slaves,  serfs, 
or  kinsmen  of  inferior  status.  The  wonderful 
development  of  arts  and  science  among  all  the 
ancient  people  was  the  product  and  the  possession 
of  the  privileged,  while  the  mass  were  condemned 
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by  custom  and  by  might  to  lives  "bitter  with  hard 
bondage,"  terrorized  by  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Leisure,  too,  developed  not  only  progress  but  the 
gentle  and  gracious  manners  of  daily  liviAg.  Ritual 
in  worship,  ceremony  in  state,  etiquette  in  daily 
intercourse,  winsome  and  tender  ways  in  court- 
ship and  home  affection  were  all  nourished  in  the 
soil  of  leisure.  They  shrivel  when  life  becomes  a 
ceaseless  struggle  for  material  things,  whether  the 
things  are  necessities  or  luxuries.  Progress  does 
not  take  place  of  itself  and  comfort  and  leisure  do 
not  spread  without  purposeful  effort  to  that  end. 

There  is  romance  and  satisfaction  in  meeting  for 
your  own  generation  the  eternal  human  needs  for 
food  and  clothing  and  education,  healing  and  com- 
fort and  beauty,  warmth  and  light,  leisure  and 
play,  love  and  religion.  The  surest  service  is  found 
in  cheapening  the  processes  and  improving  the 
methods  until  no  human  being  is  in  want,  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  all  have  freedom  of  spirit  and 
wealth  of  opportunity  to  lift,  in  turn,  the  next 
generation  to  a  still  higher  plane. 

The  rewards  of  work  that  serves  the  world  rather 
than  oneself  alone  are  great,  but  they  are  seldom 
in  large  amounts  of  money.  The  conspicuous 
financial  "successes"  come  most  frequently  to  those 
who  cater  to  the  selfish  desires  for  power,  luxury, 
and  display.    It  is  yours  to  choose. 

For  Discussion 

I.  Make  out  in  class  a  combination  of  all  the  occu- 
pation lists  you  have  each  prepared.  How  many  are 
there  in  all?  Copy  this  list  in  your  notebook  for  future 
reference,  placing  them  alphabetically  imder  the  main 
headings  in  the  U.  S.  Census. 
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2.  Check  them  over  according  to  the  basic  needs 
enumerated  in  this  chapter — food,  shelter,  clothing, 
transportation,  communication,  knowledge,  health,  recre- 
ation, art,  love,  religion,  freedom,  power;  and  see  also 
which  come  imder  the  desires  for  display,  luxury,  and 
selfish  control. 

3.  What  needs  could  you  help  meet  by  working  in  a 
bakery?  a  tobacco  factory?  with  a  chewing  gimi  corpora- 
tion? a  packing  house?  an  architect's  office?  a  library? 

4.  If  you  become  a  stenographer,  will  it  make  any 
difference  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  world  where  you 
get  a  job? 

5.  What  attitude  toward  billboard  advertising  is  taken 
by  your  newspapers?  women's  club?  chamber  of  com- 
merce? civic  club?  etc.    Why? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Go  over  with  the  rest  of  the  class  in  consultation 
with  your  teacher  the  lists  you  submitted  and  choose 
one  or  two  for  a  really  thorough  and  worth-while  written 
report.    Be  careful  to  avoid  duplications. 

2.  What  should  a  "thorough  and  worth-while  written 
report"  include?  Make  an  outline  of  all  the  points  about 
which  you  tliink  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  definite 
facts  and  reliable  information  and  bring  to  class  to  com- 
pare with  those  brought  by  the  others. 

3.  Before  coming  to  class  try  out  your  outline  on  some 
occupation  in  which  you  are  interested  but  about  which 
you  know  little,  and  see  if  it  brings  you  sufficient  infoniia- 
tion  so  that  you  could  intelligently  choose  or  reject  it. 


CHAPTER  IV 
WHAT  DO  I  NEED  TO  KNOW? 

As  Christians  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
God  has  a  plan  for  every  life,  which  will  mean  its 
greatest  development,  the  most  of  usefulness  to 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  happiness  and  satis- 
faction all  around.  Now,  a  plan  for  your  life  would 
be  useless  if  you  could  not  find  out  what  it  is,  but 
sometimes  the  search  for  it  is  part  of  that  very 
plan.  Often  the  seeking  leads  to  the  opportunity 
for  developing  new  abilities  which  send  one  on  a 
further  search.  It  is  like  the  "treasure  hunt" 
where  the  first  directions  lead  you  to  a  point  where 
all  you  find  is  a  paper  with  directions  to  go  farther, 
and  so  on  repeatedly  until  just  as  you  are  so  excited 
you  can  hardly  read  the  directions,  you  come  upon 
the  treasure  itself,  and  then  you  know  you've  got 
it!  In  finding  your  place  in  life  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  need  to  use  all  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  and  all  the  intelligence  God  has  given  you. 
Where  shall  you  look  for  the  work  meant  for  you? 

Is  the  work  worth  doing? — We  may  be  sure  that 
to  contribute  to  "illth"  is  not  part  of  God's  plan 
for  any  life.  So  one  of  the  first  things  to  find  out 
is  just  what  value  the  occupation  has  in  supply- 
ing some  real  need  of  the  world.  In  order  to  decide 
that,  you  will  in  many  cases  have  to  trace  the 
connection  of  a  specific  occupation  with  others. 
"Salesmanship"  or  "advertising,"  for  instance,  de- 
pends on  what  one  is  selling  or  getting  the  public 
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to  want.  So  you  will  need  to  get  reliable  facts  and 
figures  about  the  work  in  all  its  phases. 

Is  the  work  suited  to  your  powers? — One  girl 
loved  music  above  everything  else,  and  the  woman 
she  most  admired  and  wanted  to  be  like  was  a 
concert  violinist;  so  she  took  a  four-years'  course 
at  a  conservatory,  majoring  in  violin.  But  some- 
one else  always  had  to  tune  her  violin  because  her 
ear  was  very  far  from  accurate.  She  might  have 
satisfied  her  soul  by  playing  on  a  piano,  for  that 
would  not  have  to  be  tuned  every  time  she  touched 
it;  but  she  could  have  found  something  for  her 
main  contribution  to  life  where  her  limitations 
would  not  be  a  constant  handicap.  A  girl  who 
loves  to  handle  and  sell  pretty  things  but  who  is 
more  or  less  color  blind  may  be  able  to  sell  white 
goods  and  embroideries  when  she  would  be  a  sad 
misfit  in  a  millinery  or  silk  department  where 
customers  depended  on  her  to  match  or  harmonize 
shades. 

Does  it  arouse  a  permanent  enthusiasm? — It  must 
be  among  the  things  that  really  need  doing,  and  it 
must  be  something  you  can  do — either  now  or 
with  further  preparation.  But  most  folks  can  do 
so  many  things,  worth-while  things  too,  that  the 
choice  has  to  be  narrowed  closer  than  that.  It  is 
apt  to  be  among  the  things  you'd  rather  do  than 
anything  else.  Some  know  from  childhood  just  in 
what  general  direction  their  work  lies.  *'I  have 
always  found  science  interesting  in  school.  I  do 
better  in  that  than  in  anything  else,  and  I  feel  it 
is  'meant'  for  me."  "I  like  to  use  the  typewriter, 
and  am  interested  in  the  commercial  world  and 
live  in  it  as  some  live  in  the  world  of  music  or 
art."      "I've   always    collected    all    the   neighbors' 
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babies  and  taken  care  of  them."  These  three  girls 
planned  respectively  to  be  a  bacteriologist,  a  secre- 
tary to  a  bank  president,  and  a  kindergartner. 
Were  there  other  jobs  in  which  each  might  be 
equally  happy  and  useful  if  supply  should  exceed 
demand  for  these  particular  positions?  What  ques- 
tions might  each  ask  of  her  occupation  before  she 
made  a  permanent  decision? 

Another  girl  also  always  annexes  toddlers  wher- 
ever she  goes,  finds  a  keen  pleasure  in  rapid  and 
accurate  typing  and  figuring,  is  fascinated  with 
her  microscope,  and  also  with  her  violin,  and  does 
clever  work  with  brush  and  pencil.  If  she  cannot 
find  a  job  which  will  utilize  all  these  interests 
equally,  there  may  be  something  which  will  call 
for  more  than  one  of  them;  she  will  have  to  look 
further  than  the  others. 

Will  the  work  grow? — Sometimes  an  occupation 
does  meet  a  very  real  need,  but  it  is  only  a  transient 
form  of  that  need,  or  the  need  of  comparatively 
few  people.  Sometimes  a  work  requires  such  close 
specialization  or  intense  application  that  after  one 
grows  older  and  has  less  accurate  touch  or  sight, 
or  nerves  become  worn,  it  is  impossible  to  continue. 
Will  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  carry  over 
into  some  other  phase  of  the  occupation  or  serve 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  in  which  the 
years  add  to  one's  efficiency?  Employment  advisers 
speak  of  work  which  will  not  do  this  as  "jobs  with- 
out a  future."  You  want  your  future  and  your 
work  to  grow,  together.  To  estimate  the  probable 
future  of  an  employment  you  will  have  to  find  out 
how  rapidly  it  is  now  changing,  in  what  direction 
tending,  and  the  changes  in  other  lines  of  work 
that  are  apt  to  affect  it. 
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Will  it  keep  you  growing? — Some  kinds  of  work 
are  wholly  a  matter  of  well-learned  habits  which 
result  in  speed  or  skill  in  definite  processes,  but  do 
not  call  for  personal  judgment  or  adaptation  to 
varying  conditions.  There  are  few  people  of  normal 
or  superior  mentality  who  can  continue  long  in  a 
wholly  monotonous  job  without  becoming  either 
machine-like  themselves,  or  feeling  irritable  and 
rebellious.  Sometimes  the  work  itself  gives  great 
scope  for  initiative  and  inventiveness,  but  the 
owners  or  higher  officers  keep  a  monopoly  of  that 
privilege,  discouraging  any  originality  on  the  part 
of  their  associates.  "You're  not  paid  to  do  the 
thinking  but  to  carry  out  orders"  is  the  settled 
policy  in  some  establishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  excellent  and 
reliable  workers  who  really  prefer  to  have  someone 
else  do  all  the  planning  and  pioneering  and  who 
are  worried  into  a  nervous  breakdown  by  respon- 
sibilities which  others  fret  at  not  being  permitted 
to  assume!  Find  out  from  someone  who  has  been 
ten  years  in  the  sort  of  job  you  think  you  would 
like  whether  it  offers  freedom  and  adventure,  or  the 
comfort  of  learning  "the  company's  way"  and 
assured  tenure  if  one  is  "satisfactory,"  then  con- 
sider in  which  type  of  work  you  can  develop  the 
most  power  to  serve.  Both  the  work  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  done  have  much  to  do  with 
making  the  largest  possible  use  of  your  abilities. 

What  does  the  work  contribute  to  "abundant 
living"?  —  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life 
.  .  .  abundantly."  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 
"Give  us  this  day  our  needful  bread."  Salary  is  an 
important  consideration,  for  on  it  depend  sufficient 
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space  and  comfort  for  rest  and  privacy,  nourishing 
food,  and  leisure  for  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. But  physical  and  mental  health  depend  also 
on  working  conditions,  work  associates,  and  the 
mental,  emotional,  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
working  hours.  There  are  great  opportunities  for 
large  salaries  as  a  secretary  or  an  actress  or  a  retail- 
trade  department  head,  for  example,  and  yet  a 
girl  may  find  that  a  big  raise  offered  by  some  other 
company  is  a  compensation  for  an  overbearing, 
inconsiderate  or  immoral  employer;  or  for  jealous, 
quarrelsome,  vulgar  associates;  or  for  high  pressure 
to  show  quick  results;  for  long  overtime,  or  some 
other  exhausting  or  perilous  condition. 

Occasionally  the  necessity  to  remain  in  a  certain 
location,  or  some  health  handicap,  requires  one  to 
continue  in  a  routine  position.  It  may  be  found  that 
congenial  associates  who  may  become  real  friends, 
and  lower  living  expenses  which  allow  a  margin  to 
utilize  the  health  and  leisure  resulting  from  com- 
fortable surroundings,  and  shorter  hours  for  univer- 
sity extension  or  art  or  music  courses,  offer  a  more 
abundant  life  than  much  higher  pay  or  a  more 
independent  career.  The  thing  to  find  out  in  each 
case  is  not  the  number  of  dollars  but  the  amount 
of  real  richness  of  living  involved. 

What  are  the  inevitable  disadvantages? — Rest 
assured  that  there  is  no  job  without  some  draw- 
backs or  unpleasant  features.  It  may  demand 
extreme  concentration  in  the  midst  of  noise  and 
bustle,  or  keep  one  in  enforced  silence  for  hours 
at  a  time.  It  may  permit  of  vacation  only  at  slack 
seasons  or  be  intermittent  and  irregular  in  its 
seasons  of  employment.  It  may  be  very  confining 
to  one  muscularly  active,  or  demand  much  travel- 
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ing  from  one  who  "cannot  sleep"  except  in  her 
own  bed  at  home.  It  may  subject  to  countless 
interruptions  one  who  wants  to  finish  without 
stopping  whatever  she  begins,  or  it  may  demand 
hours  of  patient  attention  intolerably  irksome  to 
a  restless,  inconsecutive  sort  of  person.  Some 
executive  and  some  laboratory  positions  keep  one 
in  constant  proximity  to  unpleasant  odors. 

There  are  provincial  prejudices  against  certain 
occupations  which  may  mean  being  ignored  by 
one's  "social  equals."  In  some  sections  it  is  the 
trained  nurse,  in  others  the  "school  ma'am,"  in 
others  the  actress,  in  others  the  shopkeeper,  and 
so  on,  who  is  denied  entry  into  the  circles  of  those 
with  whom  her  education  and  breeding  would  make 
her  most  congenial.  In  other  sections  each  one  of 
these  professions  is  considered  face  evidence  of 
social  desirability!  Some  necessary  and  useful  work 
is  always  done  at  the  time  most  other  persons  have 
leisure  for  concerts  or  social  affairs.  The  sensible 
thing  is  to  face  all  the  disadvantages  candidly  and 
weigh  them  with  the  advantages,  before  deciding. 
Some  things  you  may  be  able  to  change;  but  if 
not,  having  chosen  with  full  knowledge  of  them, 
it  would  be  childish  and  stupid  to  complain. 

What  special  requirements  in  ability  and  char- 
acter does  the  work  demand? — Some  work  requires 
constant  association  with  people  and  ability  to 
manage,  co-operate  with  or  please  them.  Stenog- 
raphy requires  a  good  word-memory  and  rapid  and 
accurate  movement  of  small  muscles.  Millinery, 
costuming,  stage  and  interior  decorating  and  many 
other  professions  require  keen  color  discrimination 
and  artistic  taste.  Many  commercial  and  secre- 
tarial positions  require  unfailing  accuracy,  system- 
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atizing  of  details,  and  tenacious  memory  for  names, 
faces,  and  incidental  associations.  Some  positions 
require  insight,  diligence,  and  good  humor  in  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  of  others,  some  quick  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  and  promptness  in  forming  and 
acting  upon  one's  own  independent  judgment. 

One  job  requires  for  success  that  one  be  gracious, 
friendly,  and  a  good  talker  and  mixer — another  that 
she  be  a  discreet  and  silent  listener.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  impetuous  and  brilliant  and  for  the 
shy  and  patient — but  it  is  not  the  same  place. 
The  only  safe  basis  for  decision  is  to  find  out  what 
abilities  and  characteristics  are  required  and  hon- 
estly check  up  with  one's  own  gifts  and  limitations. 
Truthfulness,  friendliness,  and  an  agreeable  voice 
can  be  cultivated  by  practically  everyone.  A  keen 
musical  ear,  ease  of  retaining  certain  types  of  facts, 
or  cleverness  in  drawing  cartoons,  for  example,  can 
be  greatly  developed,  but  only  if  one  has  the  in- 
herent gift. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Work  out  together  in  class  the  rough  draft  of  an 
inquiry  chart  on  which  to  base  the  reports  of  each  mem- 
ber on  the  vocations  chosen  for  research,  so  that  you 
can  all  compare  readily  one  occupation  with  another. 
Be  sure  this  provides  in  detail  for  what  you  all  want  to 
know.  (For  example,  under  what  main  heading  would 
you  put  the  points  of  temperature,  moisture,  and  ventila- 
tion of  the  working  place?) 

2.  What  principles  discussed  so  far  are  involved  in 
the  following  incidents  from  life? 

a.  A  woman  in  middle  age  resigned  from  the  head  of 
a  trade  school  for  girls  which  she  had  started  and  brought 
to  nationally  recognized  success,  to  start  another  at 
the  request  of  government  officials  in  another  State.    In 
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a  year  or  two  she  said:  "If  I  were  ten  years  older  and 
wanted  a  delightfuJ  place  to  spend  my  declining  years, 
I  would  stay  here  and  enjoy  my  popularity  and  the 
grateful  appreciation  of  officials  and  pupils.  But  if  I  ever 
do  another  hard  job  I've  got  to  start  it  now,"  so  again 
she  resigned. 

b.  A  lady  knocked  down  by  an  automobile  in  a  large 
city  was  carried  into  the  nearest  doorway,  that  of  an 
exclusive  millinery  shop.  The  proprietor,  a  man,  felt 
her  pulse  and  her  bruises  with  professional  deftness  and 
answered  her  surprised  gaze,  "I  have  my  M.D.,  but 
there  is  much  more  money  in  millinery  than  in  medicine." 

c.  A  high-salaried  woman  in  the  office  of  an  enormous 
manufacturing  corporation  found  that  the  girls  in  the 
factory  were  working  under  conditions  deadening  all 
individuality  and  ambition.  She  talked  with  officials  of 
the  firm  about  changes  which  would  involve  consider- 
able outlay  but  woiild  so  release  their  energies  she  believed 
it  would  in  time  be  financially  profitable.  They  politely 
dismissed  the  subject.  When  she  persisted  they  asked 
if  she  did  not  have  every  freedom  for  originality  in  doing 
her  own  task  and  "why  should  she  worry  about  the 
factory  hands?"  She  finally  tendered  her  resignation, 
saying  she  could  not  be  an  active  member  of  an  organ- 
ization which  did  not  value  the  personal  life  of  all  who 
contributed  to  its  success.    Was  it  any  of  her  business? 

d.  A  nurse  who  had  taken  her  training  in  a  school 
with  finest  Christian  traditions  and  had  practiced  where 
her  profession  was  highly  honored,  took  a  case  in  a  dis- 
tant small  town.  She  received  so  many  insults  from 
men  about  town  and  snubs  from  the  women  she  met 
she  was  heartbroken  and  astounded.  The  local  tradition 
was  that  "no  nice  girl  takes  up  niursing."  She  was  almost 
ready  to  give  up  her  profession.     Would  you? 

4.  If  your  money  gave  out  in  the  middle  of  a  medical 
course,  which  would  you  do,  and  why?  a.  Give  up  your 
course  permanently,  b.  Stop  and  take  any  full-time 
position  available,  and  save  money  to  go  on  with  the 
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course  later,  c.  Wait  on  table  at  the  dormitory  or  com- 
mons, d.  Do  typewriting,  tutoring,  stay  with  professors' 
children  and  other  "odd  jobs."  e.  Get  work  in  a  drug 
store. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Try  out  the  inquiry  chart  you  drafted  together  in 
class  on  some  one  occupation  and  add  to  it  as  you  see 
the  need. 

2.  Talk  over  this  revised  list  with  some  willing  friend 
in  any  other  occupation  you  are  interested  in  and  note 
down  suggestions. 

3.  After  you  have  worked  it  out  thus  far,  compare 
what  you  have  with  such  charts  as  are  given  in  some  of 
the  books  listed  above. 

4.  From  the  vocational  biu-eau  of  the  public  schools, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  employment  bureau,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  or  other  authentic  source,  find  all  the  occupa- 
tions of  women  in  your  town  or  city,  and  how  many  in 
each.  What  reasons  can  you  discover  for  the  propor- 
tional nvimbers  in  each? 

5.  Check  up  with  your  class  list  of  women's  occupa- 
tions and  give  reasons  for  the  absence  of  any  of  them 
in  your  locality. 
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What  I  Need  to  Know  About  Any  Occupation 
I  Am  Considering  for  Myself 

(Inquiry  Chart  Worked  Out  by  One  Class) 

1.  What  value  to  society  has  this  occupation? 

a.  Does  it  meet  a  real  need? 

b.  A  permanent  or  transient  form  of  that  need? 

c.  Is  the  occupation  of  growing  importance? 

2.  What  are  the  main  branches  or  forms  of  this  vocation? 

a.  Does  one  form  fit  one  to  be  useful  in  another? 

b.  Is  this  branch  a  vital  part  of  the  whole? 

3.  What  are  the  actual  things  done  by  one  engaged  in  it? 

4.  What  remimeration  can  one  expect?  Minimum? 
Maximimi?     Fair  average? 

a.  What  economic  and  social  standards  of  living  are 
expected? 

b.  How  long  does  it  take  to  achieve  a  reasonable 
income? 

c.  Is  the  work  and  the  income  steady  or  seasonal? 

5.  What  are  the  opportimities  for  promotion?  On  what 
do  they  depend? 

a.  To  whom  is  one  directly  responsible  for  one's  own 
part  of  the  work  and  for  appreciation  and  recommenda- 
tion for  advancement? 

6.  Is  there  opportunity  for  originality,  inventive- 
ness, and  pioneering? 

c.  Is  the  work  itself  progressive  so  that  one  must 
keep  learning? 

d.  Is  initiative  and  self-reliance  encouraged  or  dis- 
couraged? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  the 
worker — as  a  person,  a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  a 
fanuly? 

a.  Conditions  and  surroimdings  in  working  hours? 

b.  Work  itself  healthy  or  hazardous?  active  or  seden- 
tary? indoor  or  outdoor? 

c.  Living  conditions,  housing,  climate,  cultural  ad- 
vantages? 
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d.  Working  alone  or  with  people?  With  ideas,  per- 
sons, or  material  things? 

e.  Relations  to  associates  and  supervisors,  "atmos- 
phere"? 

/.  Working  hours,  vacations? 

g.  Opportunities  for  meeting  people  ?  What  kind  of 
people  ? 

h.  Work  interesting  and  stimulating  or  routine  and 
monotonous? 

i.  Organizations  among  workers,  and  attitude  of  em- 
ployers to  them  ? 

;.  How  is  the  occupation  regarded  by  the  public? 
("Social  prestige"?) 

k.  What  effect  on  the  character  of  the  worker? 

7.  What  preparation  is  necessary?  desirable? 

a.  Where  can  it  be  secured? 

b.  How  long  does  it  require? 

c.  How  much  does  it  cost?  Can  one  earn  while 
learning? 

d.  Are   there   other   occupations   that   lead   to   it? 
Does  it  prepare  for  still  other  occupations? 

8.  How  does  one  get  started  in  the  work? 
g.  What  special  aptitudes  are  required? 

10.  What  special  qualities  of  character  are  required  for 
success?    How  can  these  be  developed? 


PART  III 
WOMEN'S  WORK 


CHAPTER  V 
WHAT  WOMEN  ARE  DOING 

What  paying  jobs  are  being  filled  by  women  and 
girls  to-day? 

The  world  of  work  at  your  door. — Perhaps  while 
mother  was  busy  after  breakfast  this  morning  you 
went  to  the  door  for  the  fresh  eggs  and  cottage 
cheese  brought  by  a  farmer's  wife,  who  told  you 
her  daughter  was  "going  in  for  bee  keeping"  and 
could  soon  supply  you  with  honey.  Then  you 
stopped  to  have  your  hair  trimmed  and  marcelled 
at  Madame  Blanque's  and  went  out  at  noon  to 
have  a  prescription  by  a  woman  doctor  filled  at 
the  Misses  Brom's  pharmacy. 

Later  in  the  day  you  matched  some  ribbon  with 
the  help  of  a  courteous  saleswoman.  The  ribbon 
had  been  woven  on  a  loom  tended  by  a  young  girl 
in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  the  raw  silk  had  been 
wound  by  a  little  girl  in  Shanghai  who  plunged 
her  fingers  into  almost  boiling  water  for  the  cocoons. 
You  will  probably  eat  your  dinner  to-night  from 
china  which  was  decorated  by  girls  in  some  of  the 
great  pottery  centers  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
or  Ohio.  If  you  send  a  telegram,  a  girl  telephone 
operator  will  give  you  the  telegraph  office,  where 
one  woman  will  take  down  your  message  and 
another  may  transmit  it  over  the  keys.  If  you  go 
to  the  movies  to  see  a  favorite  woman  screen  star, 
a  girl  will  sell  you  your  ticket. 

When  you  were  ill  in  the  hospital  the  doctor 
said  you  owed  your  life  more  to  your  trained  nurse 
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than  to  him,  and  while  you  were  convalescing  a 
dietitian  built  up  your  strength  with  just  the  food 
you  needed.  Since  you  started  school  in  the  kinder- 
garten, how  many  woman  teachers  have  you  had? 
Think  of  the  number  of  possible  kinds  of  teachers, 
specializing  in  third  grade,  in  geography,  music, 
drawing,  "gym,"  French,  cooking,  arithmetic — it 
is  hard  to  stop. 

Work  that  goes  farther  afield. — Maybe  the  morn- 
ing's paper  told  of  a  little  runaway  girl  safely 
returned  to  her  parents.  The  story  was  written 
by  a  woman  reporter.  The  woman  Traveler's  Aid 
had  called  a  policewoman  to  get  the  child  from  the 
person  who  was  planning  to  get  money  from  the 
distracted  parents,  poor  though  they  were,  and  a 
kindly  matron  of  a  girls'  club  had  taken  care  of 
her  till  her  father  came  for  her.  Your  father's 
stenographer  knew  the  family,  and  the  incident 
reminded  her  of  when  she  first  came  to  the  city. 
Her  mother  had  written  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  who  got  her  a  place  as  waitress  while 
she  took  her  business  training. 

Maybe  some  of  your  classmates  have  their 
clothes  made  by  a  dressmaker.  Probably  most  of 
you  wear  "ready-mades"  which  were  designed  by 
some  girl  who  combines  the  newest  ideas  from 
Paris  with  the  limitations  of  your  purse.  The 
cloth  was  woven  by  women  or  girls  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  South  or  the  woolen  mills  of  New 
England,  and  made  up  in  the  city  work  rooms 
where  hundreds  of  girls  worked  at  power-driven 
sewing  machines  or  did  the  hand  finishing.  It  took 
from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  girls,  each  at  a  different 
machine,  to  make  that  pretty  pair  of  pumps  you 
have  on.     A  girl  in  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines  em- 
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broidered  your  underwear,  one  in  Czechoslovakia 
strung  your  beads,  another  in  China  knotted  your 
hair  net,  and  a  woman  in  Alaska  or  South  America 
prepared  the  skins  from  which  your  fur  neck-piece 
was  sewed  by  other    girls  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

Doesn't  it  thrill  your  imagination  to  think  of 
the  varied  personalities  back  of  these  busy  brains 
and  fingers,  the  different  scenes  of  which  their 
activities  are  a  part,  the  intricate  network  of  human 
relationships  between  us  and  them? 

The  wider  scope  of  women's  work. — Women  are 
doing  more  kinds  of  things  every  year  because 
there  are  more  things  for  both  men  and  women  to 
do.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States, 
both  men  and  women,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  stenographers  and  typists,  and,  of  course,  not 
a  single  automobile  mechanic,  or  chauffeur.  More- 
over, more  women  are  employed  in  each  of  the 
industries  and  professions  because  there  are  more 
of  them  and  also  more  people  to  need  them  as  the 
population  increases.  The  children  in  a  country 
with  one  hundred  and  ten  million  people  need  more 
school-teachers  than  when  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
million.  But  the  last  fifty  years  have  shown  an 
enormously  greater  increase  in  the  number  of 
things  done  to  earn  a  living  by  women  than  by 
men. 

An  adventure  in  the  Census  Report. — If  you 
run  short  of  original  games  for  a  class  party,  have 
a  contest,  making  out  lists  of  work  done  by  women 
and  girls.  When  your  personal  observation  is  ex- 
hausted, delve  into  the  last  Census  Report  (Vol- 
ume IV).  To  adapt  an  old  game  of  your  child- 
hood, "I  love  my  love  with  an  A  because  he  is 
attractive,"    see    how    much    of    the   alphabet   you 
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can  fill  with  **I  educated  my  daughter  with  an  A 
to  be  an  artist."     Here  is  just  the  merest  starter: 

Actress,  aviator.  Bacteriologist,  banker,  barber, 
blacksmith.  Cabinet-maker,  chemist,  clergyman, 
commission-merchant.  Dietitian,  dancer,  dentist. 
Editor,  engraver,  electrician,  employment  man- 
ager. Fabric-tester,  feather  flower  maker,  farmer. 
Gardener,  glovemaker,  geologist,  governor.  Hair- 
dresser, hostler.  Interior  decorator,  insurance  writer. 
Jeweler,  jazz-writer.  Kindergartner.  Laundress, 
lawyer,  librarian,  linotyper.  Mattress  sewer,  mayor, 
musician.  Nutrition  expert,  nurse.  Optician,  orni- 
thologist. Plumber,  police-woman,  psychiatrist. 
Quarry-boss.  Religious  worker,  radio  announcer. 
Sign-painter,  surgeon,  senator,  steeple-jack.  Textile 
dyer,  teamster,  theater-treasurer.  Union  labor 
organizer.  Ventilation  engineer,  violet-raiser. 
Watchmaker,  weaver,  wood-lathe  operator,  wel- 
fare worker.     Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary. 

It  is  fascinating  to  compare  the  occupation  tables 
in  the  last  two  census  reports  with  the  three  or  four 
preceding  reports,  to  see  how  rapidly  new  fields 
of  work  have  been  opened.  By  1870  women  were 
employed  as  domestic  servants,  laundresses  (not 
in  laundries),  nurses  (untrained),  and  on  farms 
raising  chickens,  bees,  garden  truck,  making  butter, 
cheese,  etc.  There  were  many  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses,  milliners,  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
and  some  thousands  employed  in  factories.  Only 
8,023  had  yet  ''invaded  the  business  world"  as 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  stenographers,  and  in  the 
whole  United  States  there  were  just  80  young 
girl  "messengers,  errand  and  ofi&ce  girls." 

The  nursing  and  teaching  professions  were  open 
to  women,  with  many  music  and  drawing  teachers, 
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but  the  returns  for  other  professions  in  1870  show 
5  women  lawyers,  14  architects,  designers  and 
draftsmen,  24  dentists,  35  "journalists"  and  67 
clergymen,  but  not  a  single  surgeon.  Independence 
was  shown  by  i  woman  street  railway  employee, 
2  hostlers,  and  97  "agents." 

A  whole  generation  of  women,  from  1870  to 
1910,  were  busy  opening  more  and  more  professions 
and  skilled  occupations  to  women.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  women  entered  occupations  not  so  much 
because  they  desired  to  do  that  particular  thing 
as  because  there  was  a  barrier  against  women  as 
such  and  they  wanted  to  prove  their  capability. 
They  had  entered  all  but  49  out  of  the  428  classes 
of  occupations  in  the  census  classification  of  19 10, 
and  in  1920  they  were  returned  in  all  but  35  of 
572  such  classes.  Are  all  of  these  equally  desirable, 
from  the  woman's  point  of  view  or  from  the  service 
she  can  render?     Are  any  changes  taking  place? 

Changing  trends  in  industry. — Women  can  do 
anything  they  choose  to,  especially  in  individual 
callings  and  in  the  professions.  That  point  had 
been  settled  before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War 
and  accepted  with  more  or  less  grace  by  the  men 
with  whom  they  entered  into  competition.  Under 
the  pressure  of  war  conditions  certain  fields  which 
had  not  been  considered  particularly  suitable  or 
desirable  by  most  women  themselves  were  obliged 
to  call  in  women.  Up  to  that  time  75  per  cent  of 
the  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  women  in 
manufacturing  occupations  were  employed  in  64 
different  industries  in  the  five  great  groups  of  tex- 
tiles, personal  apparel,  food  products,  tobacco 
products,  hand  and  footwear.  The  other  25  per 
cent  were  employed  in  278  other  industries. 
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During  the  war  great  numbers  shifted  from 
these  "woman  industries"  to  the  "men's  indus- 
tries" of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  manufac- 
turing, and  chemical,  rubber,  wood,  leather,  glass, 
and  electrical  industries.  Others  came  into  these 
more  unusual  occupations  from  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service.  The  important  efTect  on  women's 
work  was  that  they  were  not  confined  as  hereto- 
fore to  the  routine,  standardized  processes,  but  had 
"a  chance  to  be  tried  out  as  a  responsible  member 
of  the  forces  of  constructive  skill"  in  work  requiring 
"judgment,  precision,  and  decision,"  and  they 
proved  that  "women  can  handle  exacting  work." 
Since  the  close  of  the  war  only  a  very  few  of  these 
industrial  opportunities  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
factory-trained  woman  has  now  such  opportunities 
for  advancement  in  skilled  operations  that  are 
interesting  and  well  paid  that  there  is  increasingly 
less  pressure  for  the  girl  who  likes  mechanical 
processes  to  enter  ofi&ce  work  or  trade  for  either 
better  wages  or  better  social  recognition. 

Where  the  numbers  of  women  are  decreasing. — 
In  the  general  divisions  of  "agriculture,  forestry, 
and  animal  husbandry"  the  numbers  of  women 
decreased  between  1910  and  1920  from  1,807,501 
to  1,084,128,  or,  in  per  cent  of  all  women  employed, 
from  22.4  per  cent  to  12.7  per  cent.  The  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  explains  this 
as  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  taking 
the  census  (that  of  1920  being  in  January  when 
farm  work  employs  fewest),  to  the  greater  care 
enjoined  upon  census  enumerators,  and  to  stricter 
child  labor  laws.  The  latter,  of  course,  affected 
other  industries  also.  But  absolutely  fewer  women 
are  working  on  the  farm  now  than  ten  years  ago. 
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Another  great  decrease  is  in  "domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,"  especially  decreases  of  216,722 
general  servants,  64,818  cooks,  134,130  laundresses, 
and  27,660  boarding-  and  lodging-house  keepers. 
Whichever  may  be  cause  or  effect,  the  increase  of 
small  apartments,  of  mechanical  household  service 
and  steam  laundries  and  of  laborers  in  canning  and 
packing  factories,  and  the  decrease  of  families 
employing  household  servants  go  on  together  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Women  who  used  to  get  four  or  five 
dollars  a  week  and  one  afternoon  off  in  housework 
now  seek  the  higher  wages,  definite  hours,  and 
personal  independence  of  factory  work. 

While  "over  100,000  more  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  1920 
than  in  19 10,  yet  the  proportion  which  women  in 
this  general  division  of  occupations  formed  of  all 
women  ten  years  and  over  decreased."  .  .  .  That  is, 
the  number  so  employed  increased  6  per  cent  while 
the  number  in  the  population  increased  17  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  the  ready-to-wear  products  in  the 
clothing  manufactures  probably  explains  the  de- 
creases among  milliners  and  millinery  dealers  (52,- 
849),  dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (212,241). 

New  occupations  for  women. — In  19 10  there  were 
25  women  elevator  tenders  and  in  1920,  7,337. 
Women  laborers  and  semiskilled  operators  in  auto- 
mobile factories  had  increased  from  987  to  15,255, 
and  women  chauffeurs  from  S3  to  949.  Probation 
and  truant  officers  grew  from  188  to  780.  There 
were  236  policewomen  and  253  street  car  conduc- 
tors in  1920  and  not  any  women  in  these  occupa- 
tions in  1910.  While  barbering,  hairdressing  and 
manicuring  are  by  no  means  new,  women's  short 
hair  increased  the  number  thus  employed  by  10,948. 
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Growth  of  women  in  trade,  transportation  and 
clerical  work. — There  is  no  occupation  listed  under 
"Trade"  in  which  women  are  not  engaged,  but 
there  are  several  under  "Transportation,"  such  as 
locomotive  engineers  and  steam  railroad  conductors, 
in  which  there  are  no  women.  The  numerical  in- 
crease, 1910-1920,  of  saleswomen  and  clerks  in 
stores  was  164,637;  of  stenographers  and  typists, 
301,429;  ofl&ce  clerks,  349,498;  bookkeepers  and 
cashiers,  162,177;  telephone  operators,  90,117;  tele- 
graph operators,  8,641. 

The  tendency  to  independent  proprietorship  and 
toward  increased  responsibility  in  official  and  super- 
visory positions  is  noticeable.  Women  retail  dealers 
increased  by  11,877;  real-estate  agents  and  officials, 
from  2,927  to  9,208;  insurance  agents  from  2,537 
to  5,083;  bankers  and  bank  officials,  from  1,672 
to  4,226;  while  "women  managers  and  superintend- 
ents of  factories  were  nearly  three  and  one-half 
times  as  numerous  in  1920  as  in  1910;  officials  of 
factories  were  more  than  eight  times  as  numerous, 
and  women  manufacturers  showed  a  substantial 
increase."  Theater  owners,  officials  and  managers 
increased  from  295  to  1,257  in  the  decade,  and 
there  were  also  large  increases  in  woman  ownership 
and  management  of  laundries,  restaurants,  and  other 
commercial  enterprises.  These  facts  show  an  in- 
creasing opportunity  for  women  to  control  the 
conditions  under  which  they  and  other  women  work. 

Increases  and  decreases  of  women  in  professions. 
— Not  only  are  the  numbers  of  professional  women 
increasing  (38.5  per  cent  from  1910-1920)  but  their 
proportion  to  all  women  gainfully  employed  grew 
in  that  time  from  9.1  to  11 . 9  per  cent.  The  largest 
numerical  increases  were  school-teachers,  476,864  to 
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635,207;  and  trained  nurses,  76,508  to  143,664. 
Great  proportional  increases  are  noted  in  chemists, 
assayers,  clergymen,  religious,  charity  and  welfare 
workers,  librarians,  teachers  of  athletics  and  danc- 
ing, decorators,  drapers  and  window  dressers  and 
designers. 

Women  authors,  editors,  and  reporters  increased 
by  2,497,  while  men  in  the  same  professions  de- 
creased by  the  number  of  382,  with  somewhat 
parallel  feminine  increase  and  masculine  decrease 
among  actors  and  showmen.  On  the  other  hand 
women  artists,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  teachers  of 
art  and  music  decreased  by  12,612,  while  men  in  these 
fields  increased  4,865.  Both  men  and  women  phy- 
sicians, surgeons  and  osteopaths  were  fewer,  though 
other  "healers"  increased  by  large  percentages. 

Among  the  professions  in  which  women  were 
still  very  few  were  aeronauts,  inventors,  technical 
engineers,  architects,  landscape  gardeners,  foresters, 
veterinary  surgeons.  The  1920  census  could  not 
record  the  efifects  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  in 
the  great  increase  of  political  and  elective  offices 
occupied  by  women. 

The  significance  of  the  trends  shown. — More  and 
more  it  is  possible  for  women  to  spend  their  ener- 
gies not  in  fighting  for  the  right  to  enter  any  calling 
or  to  secure  recognition  of  their  ability,  but  in  de- 
veloping efficiency  along  the  lines  of  their  greatest 
natural  abilities  and  devoting  themselves  to  explor- 
ing among  the  unmet  needs  of  the  world.  There 
is  still  every  chance  to  adventure  and  pioneer,  but 
it  is  increasingly  in  co-operation  with  all  the  workers 
of  a  given  profession  and  toward  some  great  objec- 
tive of  human  welfare  rather  than  in  competition 
or  conflict  on  a  sex  basis. 
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There  is  also  an  encouraging  beginning  of  recog- 
nition among  women  themselves  that  occupations 
are  desirable  not  for  their  social  classiiication  but 
for  their  interest  and  adaptation  to  the  tastes  and 
abilities  of  the  individual  worker  and  the  reality 
of  their  service  to  the  world's  needs.  The  factory 
operative  may  have  more  chance  for  growth  and 
fullness  of  life  working  with  a  machine  which  she 
enjoys  and  which  tests  her  skill  than  in  an  office 
where  she  can  do  little  more  than  develop  an  in- 
feriority complex  over  her  stenography. 

The  tendency  to  put  supervision,  instruction,  and 
personal  relations  of  women  in  industry  under  the 
management  of  women  gives  them  an  enormous 
opportunity  and  puts  a  corresponding  responsibility 
on  their  shoulders  for  seeing  that  the  conditions 
for  abundant  living  are  furnished  to  all.  The  shift- 
ing of  housework  from  the  poorly  paid  drudge  to 
the  home  owner  or  to  highly  paid  experts  is  another 
significant  step  in  the  ennobling  of  all  work  that 
meets  human  needs. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Is  a  college  graduate  "above  her  station"  if  she  owns 
a  millinery  shop  ?  if  she  sells  hats  in  a  department  store  ? 
What  is  the  distinction,  if  any? 

2.  In  your  town  which  woman  has  the  better  social 
recognition — one  who  works  in  an  office  at  $i8  or  $20 
per  week  or  the  one  who  sews  in  sleeves  in  a  men's  clothing 
factory  at  $35  or  $40  per  week?    Why? 

3.  From  the  class's  list  of  occupations  select  three  that 
seem  to  you  unusual  for  women  and  see  if  you  can  to- 
gether discover  why  and  when  women  took  them  up. 
You  will  find  interesting  suggestions  in  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  story  of  Tom  Grogan  and  in  the  Government 
bulletins  Usted  below. 
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4.  In  1920  no  woman  had  entered  the  profession  of 
mining  engineer  and  but  one  that  of  veterinary  surgeon. 
Is  that  any  reason  for  choosing  one  of  those  professions? 
For  not  choosing  it?  On  what  basis  should  you  expect  a 
Christian  girl  to  become  one  or  the  other? 

5.  Go  over  together  in  class  your  revisions  of  your 
occupational  inquiry  chart  and  perfect  it  into  a  form  you 
can  copy  into  your  notebooks  and  use  as  the  basis  of  your 
thorough  reports. 

For  Reference 

The  Occupational  Progress  of  Women — Bulletin  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  No.  27. 

The  New  Position  of  Women  in  American  Industry — 
Bulletin  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  No.  12.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Parsons,  Choosing  a  Vocation,  pages  66-70,  78-81. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  The  Family  and  Its  Members,  1922. 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,  Women  Professional  Workers, 
1921,  pages  202-222,  and  Index. 

Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Plan  together  with  the  class  and  with  your  teacher 
the  date  when  your  comprehensive  written  reports  are 
to  be  finished.  They  will  be  more  interesting  to  the 
class  as  a  whole  if  each  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  chapters  (XI  to  XXIII)  under  which  that  general 
type  of  work  is  discussed. 

2.  Have  ready  to  report  in  class  the  history  of  the 
occupation  which  you  are  investigating,  with  an  outline 
of  the  changes  it  has  undergone  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present,  with  the  times  and  reasons  for  those 
changes.  (See  "For  Reference"  books  at  the  end  of  the 
next  chapter.) 


CHAPTER  VI 
WOMEN'S  WORK  OF  LONG  AGO 

The  women  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  who  were  the  predecessors  or  an- 
cestors of  the  barbaric  Goths  and  Gauls  and  Britons 
and  Saxons  from  whom  we  are  descended  kept  no 
diaries  and  wrote  no  histories.  Neither  did  the 
still  earlier  tribes  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
civilizations  of  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome,  and  all  the  other  sources  which  afifect  our 
lives  to-day.  Yet  they  left  some  records.  Plow- 
shares have  turned  up  utensils,  and  cave  walls 
show  crude  drawings  and  chiselings  of  domestic 
scenes.  Sometimes  there  have  been  found  heaps 
of  shells  and  bones  which  must  have  been  the  gar- 
bage dumps  of  those  prehistoric  times — or,  more 
likely,  their  fearfully  untidy  back  yards!  But 
with  all  the  burdens  they  had  to  bear,  the  women 
of  those  early  days  may  be  forgiven.  There  are 
other  records  too. 

"Our  contemporary  ancestors." — Under  this  cap- 
tivating title  the  then  president  of  Berea  College 
once  described  the  people  who  came  over  in  early 
colonial  days  but  were  stranded  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  the  arts  and  skills  of  sixteenth- 
century  England,  with  clever  adaptations  to  their 
limited  environment.  There  one  could  see  the 
household  and  farm  implements  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  as  no  book  had  described  or  picture 
delineated  them.     They  continued  in  use  because 
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inventors  are  few  and  inventions  to  be  adopted 
must  be  known.  There  was  little  or  no  communi- 
cation between  the  single  homes  or  the  tiny  settle- 
ments, and  so  what  labor-saving  devices  were  worked 
out  hardly  went  beyond  the  one  family,  and  ma- 
chinery, steam  and  electricity  were  unknown. 

But  we  have  other  contemporary  ancestors,  per- 
haps ten  thousand  years  old!  There  are  aboriginal 
tribes  in  India  and  Tibet,  in  Africa,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Indian  tribes  in 
our  own  country  and  South  America  who  are 
living  under  conditions  similar  to  those  which  must 
have  surrounded  our  own  prehistoric  ancestors. 
Some  of  them  have  been  so  separated  from  the 
main  currents  of  civilization  and  have  lived  under 
such  hard  conditions  that  they  could  only  hand 
on  from  parent  to  child  such  ways  as  they  had 
learned,  and  perhaps  even  that  knowledge  would 
be  gradually  diminished.  Many  of  these  tribes  lose 
their  "interesting  ways"  very  soon  after  they  come 
in  contact  with  civilization,  for  they  adopt  tools 
and  machinery  and  education  so  readily  that  in 
two  or  three  generations  they  are  living  exactly 
as  we  do.  A  few  seem  to  be  of  such  low  intelligence 
they  cannot  learn  new  ways,  and  that  probably 
explains  why  their  methods  of  work  are  like  the 
first  crude  processes,  which  were  generally  out- 
grown even  by  isolated  tribes.  Piecing  together 
the  customs  of  these  barbaric  or  savage  tribes  of 
the  present  and  the  mute  remains  underneath 
Europe,  we  get  a  not  inaccurate  picture  of  women's 
work  in  earliest  times. 

Early  division  of  labor. — In  your  studies  in 
economics  you  may  have  come  to  think  of  "special- 
ization" and  "division  of  labor"  as  purely  modern 
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methods.  But  there  is  one  very  sharp  division  of 
labor  that  has  always  been  carried  on.  Those 
who  brought  babies  into  the  world  and  cared  for 
them  during  their  helplessness  have  always  been 
women.  Those  who  saw  that  no  harm  from  animal 
or  human  enemies  befell  the  helpless  infant  and 
its  mother  have  been  men.  Fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood are  the  earliest  ''specialization,"  and  they 
have  always  existed. 

If  you  have  spent  a  night  under  the  stars  up  on 
a  mountain,  with  just  a  little  group,  perhaps  pack- 
carrying  blankets  and  provisions,  perhaps  sending 
them  by  a  wagon  that  came  a  couple  of  hours  later 
than  expected,  you  have  a  faint  possibility  of 
thinking  yourself  back  into  the  life  of  primitive 
woman.  Just  "think  away"  the  bacon  and  buns 
and  canned  beans  and  cocoa,  the  skillet  and  spoons 
and  cups  and  kettles.  Imagine  yourselves  not  in 
knickers  but  wrapped  in  a  doeskin  or  a  piece  of 
scraped  bear-hide.  Forget  your  matches!  Now, 
suppose  there  are  from  a  dozen  to  forty  of  you, 
including  some  wee  babies  and  a  few  toddlers.  The 
sun  drops  and  it  is  cold.  Panthers  and  bob-cats 
stalk  about.  An  enemy  tribe  may  be  in  the  next 
patch  of  woods.     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

First,  the  women  with  the  littlest  babies  (only 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  these  "women"),  will 
find  a  high  rock  or  a  hollow  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold  wind.  Then  they  can  pick  up  the  dry 
sticks  close  by  and  rub  them  into  flame.  The 
mothers  can  themselves  feed  the  little  babies  but 
the  older  ones  will  cry  with  hunger  until  either 
someone  digs  up  roots  or  finds  tender  bark  or 
leaves  or  berries,  or  until  a  rabbit  or  a  bear  or  deer 
is  killed.     It  is  the  fathers  who  go  out  after  the 
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game,  the  fathers  who  watch  for  signs  of  danger 
and  fight  the  enemy  if  attacked,  the  mothers  who 
tend  the  fire,  cook  the  game,  and  wrap  the  skins 
around  the  children. 

Work  in  the  primitive  family  group. — When  day- 
light comes  the  women  will  gather  more  fuel  and 
hunt  more  berries  or  roots  or  leaves,  but  they  can- 
not go  beyond  sight  or  sound  of  the  babies.  The 
men  are  free  to  go  farther  to  hunt  and  fish  or  search 
for  a  berry  patch  or  nut-trees.  Sometimes  they 
find  nothing  for  a  long  time.  Sometimes  they  find 
good  hunting  grounds  and  stay  in  one  place,  drying 
the  meat,  or  scraping  the  skins  and  working  them 
into  tents.  The  women  then  harvest  the  wild 
grains  and  seeds  and  nuts,  make  cooking  pots  of 
clay  or  soapstone,  sharpen  bones  to  punch  holes 
in  the  hides  (the  first  needles)  to  put  them  together 
with  thongs.  Sometime,  somewhere,  a  group  stays 
long  enough  in  one  place  to  find  that  the  spilled 
grains  come  up  thicker  and  bear  a  crop  easier  to 
gather  than  those  found  wild,  and  then  that  better 
results  are  obtained  from  planting  ground  that  has 
been  stirred  up  with  a  sharp  stick.  So  plowing  and 
planting  became  women's  work. 

Meanwhile  it  occurs  to  some  clever  hunter  to 
keep  the  young  of  the  animals  he  kills  and  let  them 
get  larger  before  eating  them.  Calves,  lambs,  and 
kids  are  easy  to  keep,  while  bears  and  deer  run 
away  or  hurt  the  children.  So  men  domesticate 
animals  and  tend  them,  but  women  use  their  food 
and  clothing  products.  Sheep's  fleece  is  unwieldy 
and  "sheds"  easily,  but  rubbing  the  wool  between 
the  fingers  makes  a  tough  thread.  Slowly  women 
invent  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving.  At 
the  same  time  the  men  are  busy  inventing  rude 
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tools  and  discovering  ways  of  getting  about  on 
rollers  or  runners,  and  floating  on  logs  in  the  water, 
till  carts,  sleds,  and  boats  furnish  transportation. 
Men  do  work  in  metals,  and  while  away  the  hours 
of  rest  with  music  (see  Gen.  4.  2,  20-22).  The 
women  usually  take  care  of  the  sick  or  newborn 
babies  and  of  the  men  wounded  by  wild  beasts 
or  enemies.  The  men  are  generally  responsible  for 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  tribe. 

Habit  and  custom. — Did  you  ever  notice  how 
if  you  "just  happen"  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a 
certain  way  the  first  time,  you  are  apt  to  do  it 
the  same  way  next  time?  It  "seems  natural." 
This  tendency  to  repeat  actions  is  the  basis  of  the 
habits  that  form  "second  nature."  If  you  have 
done  a  thing  successfully,  don't  you  have  a  little 
feeling  of  resentment  if  someone  else  tries  to  do 
that  thing  instead  of  you?  People  always  have 
felt  that  way!  So  two  things  entered  in  to  the 
crystallizing  of  primitive  "woman's  sphere."  Most 
of  the  time  it  was  necessary  for  men  and  women 
to  do  the  things  sketched  above  and  many  others 
each  of  the  same  general  kind.  Then  each  acquired 
skill  and  a  feeling  of  ownership  in  that  kind  of  work. 
And  so  the  division  grew  to  be  "the  custom." 
If  the  group  met  a  new  situation  and  something 
new  had  to  be  done,  of  course  either  the  person 
who  was  directly  affected,  or  the  most  resourceful 
individual  of  the  group  would  act.  According  as 
this  first  one  to  do  the  new  thing  was  man  or 
woman  it  set  a  precedent  that  the  activity  should 
belong  to  men  or  to  women. 

Sex-division  of  labor  and  "taboo." — If  an  emer- 
gency arose  and  a  man  attempted  woman's  work 
or  a  woman,  man's,  it  was  natural  that  the  attempts 
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should  be  awkward  and  the  results  often  unsuccess- 
ful. Hence  it  was  considered  "unlucky"  and  the 
family  or  tribe  established  penalties  to  prevent 
repeating  the  interference  with  the  established 
order.  As  all  primitive  life  was  bound  up  with 
religious  sanctions  and  with  magic,  it  was  easy  to 
frighten  most  persons  with  dread  of  punishment 
by  spirits.  This  social  and  religious  atmosphere 
which  forbade  any  given  act  was  called  "taboo." 
It  surrounded  many  objects  and  activities  for  men 
and  women  alike,  such  as  the  taboo  on  certain 
foods,  binding  on  whole  tribes,  or  the  taboo  against 
marrying  persons  of  the  same  "totem."  These 
taboos  against  any  given  activity  varied  in  different 
tribes,  according  to  precedents  whose  beginnings 
were  long  forgotten.  Little  girls  in  some  tribes 
were  carefully  taught  things  that  in  others  none 
but  boys  were  permitted  to  try,  and  similarly  as 
to  whether  the  fathers  or  the  mothers  were  the 
ones  to  teach  them  to  the  little  boys.  But  what- 
ever the  taboos  for  a  given  tribe,  hardy  indeed 
would  be  the  individual  who  would  challenge  them. 
If  fear  of  ill  luck  and  magic  curses  did  not  deter 
her,  ridicule  and  social  ostracism  would  soon  make 
the  "radical"  conform.  So  unless  some  very  power- 
ful influence  overcame  taboo,  custom  crystallized 
and  progress  ceased.  That  is  why  some  peoples 
do  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  now  that  they 
were  done  a  thousand  years  or  more  before  Christ. 

For  Discussion 

I.  Some  fairly  recent  "taboos"  for  women  in  civilized 
countries  have  been :  college  degrees,  rouge,  practicing  as  a 
physician,  bloomers  or  knickers,  voting,  short  hair.  Add  to 
this  Hst  and  see  if  you  can  find  why  each  persisted  so  long. 
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2.  What  is  the  difference  between  "taboo"  and  moral 
standards  and  ideals? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  and  your  friends  do 
not  think  fitting  for  a  girl  to  do,  (a)  social  customs,  (b) 
occupations.  Write  opposite  each  item  whether  it  low- 
ers standards  or  breaks  taboos. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  taboos  now  in  process  of  being  broken. 
Who  takes  the  lead?  Are  the  results  progressive  and 
socially  helpful  or  otherwise?  (For  example,  the  taboo 
against  women's  smoking:  In  colonial  days  women  in 
some  sections  used  tobacco  quite  as  freely  as  men.  Some 
felt  that  tobacco  was  physically  dirty  and  unpleasant 
and  that  the  better  class  of  women  should  be  too  clean 
and  dainty  to  touch  it.  Forty  years  ago  a  few  old  far- 
mers' wives  had  their  clay  pipe  daily — but  never  a  "lady." 
Why  the  division  of  opinion  now?) 

5.  Make  a  list  of  the  tasks  about  the  house  or  office 
that  the  men  of  your  family  are  never  expected  to  per- 
form— that  seem  to  be  just  naturally  "woman's  work." 
Compare  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and  see  if  taboos 
differ  in  modem  as  in  primitive  families.  Find  out  how 
the  differing  ideas  arose. 

6.  From  your  reports  on  the  topic  chosen  last  week 
discuss  together  which  of  the  present-day  occupations 
have  recently  m.ade  the  most  rapid  changes  and  which 
the  fewest  and  slowest.  Can  you  see  any  reasons  for 
these  facts? 
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Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  The  Family  and  Its  Members,  1923. 
— Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture,  1925,  pages  1-20. 

Bucher,  Carl,  Industrial  Revolution,  Chapter  II. 

Goodsell,  Willystine,  The  History  oj  the  Family  as  a  So- 
cial and  Educational  Institution,  191 5. 

Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Articles,  "Taboo"  and  "Fam- 
ily (Primitive)." 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Read  any  of  the  books  listed  above  or  any  others 
you  can  find  on  the  history  of  progress  and  invention 
and  see  if  you  can  find  at  what  points  the  sex  taboos 
in  work  or  education  were  broken,  and  for  what  reasons. 

2.  In  your  reading  note  whether  women  oftener  in- 
vaded man's  realm  or  men,  woman's. 

3.  Compare  your  findings  under  i  and  2  with  tenden- 
cies you  or  older  people  you  ask  can  observe  now  in 
progress. 

4.  Begin  on  your  bibliography  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion for  your  own  report.  Use  the  "For  Reference" 
titles  imder  the  appropriate  chapters  in  this  book  as  a 
starter,  and  consult  with  your  pubHc  or  school  librarian. 

5.  For  suggestions  as  to  the  form  and  thoroughness  of 
your  report  read  some  of  those  made  by  other  students 
in  Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance,  Davis,  pages  233-252. 
Remember  that  these  reports  were  written  before  1909 
and  so  they  cannot  be  used  as  fact  sources  for  the  present 
time. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  LONG  ROAD  FROM  YESTERDAY 

In  spite  of  the  natural  tendency  to  do  what  our 
mothers  and  fathers  have  taught  us  and  to  fear 
innovation  and  change,  nevertheless  "the  world 
do  move."  We  use  vacuum  cleaners,  although  for 
generations  our  grandmothers  used  brooms.  For 
centuries  women  plowed  with  a  sharp  stick,  but 
for  other  centuries  men,  with  the  help  of  oxen  or 
horses,  plowed  with  an  iron-tipped  plowshare,  and 
more  recently  both  men  and  women  run  a  gasoline 
tractor  plow.  How  do  change  and  progress  take 
place? 

The  influence  of  occupations  upon  living  condi- 
tions.— When  primitive  peoples  began  to  have 
numbers  of  cattle  and  to  raise  crops  regularly,  food 
was  certain,  fewer  babies  died,  old  people  lived 
longer,  and  in  time  the  population  in  any  place 
grew  much  larger.^  Soon  village  and  city  life  with 
houses  of  stone,  brick,  or  mud,  took  the  place  of 
tents,  and  food  and  clothing  became  more  varied 
and  elaborate.  There  grew  up  exchange  of  products 
from  widely  separated  places,  and.  trade  and  trans- 
portation took  a  large  place  in  the  occupations 
of  men.^  This  communication  tended  to  introduce 
new  ways  of  doing  things  and  to  add  to  the  stand- 
ard of  comfort  and  luxury.^ 

The  influence  of  living  conditions  upon  occupa- 
tions.— When  houses  took  the  place  of  tents,  they 


1  See  Gen.  13.  1-12.     ^  Gen.  37.  25.     ^  isa.  3.  18-23;  ^Amos  6.-17. 
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were  built,  not  separated  like  the  feudal  castles 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  American  farmhouse 
in  the  middle  of  the  acres  tilled  by  the  family, 
but  close  together  for  sociability  and  protection. 
The  crop  raising  had  to  be  done  at  an  increasing 
distance  from  the  home,  and  so  it  was  largely 
taken  over  by  men.  Women  had  far  more  elab- 
orate cooking  to  do,  and  the  preserving  and  pre- 
paring of  food  grew  more  skilled  and  also  more 
burdensome.  Almost  the  entire  work  of  clothing 
manufacture  still  belonged  to  women;  and  as 
standards  of  beauty  and  fashion  rose,  for  men  as 
well  as  women,  the  hum  of  the  spindle  was  heard 
from  before  daylight  until  far  into  the  night.  The 
wool  was  carded,  spun,  woven,  and  dyed,  the  flax 
was  heckled,  spun,  bleached  and  woven,  the  cloth 
was  fashioned  into  garments,  often  beautifully 
embroidered,  and  tapestry  rugs  and  cushions  were 
also  woven  by  the  women.  One  can  well  believe 
of  the  woman  of  those  days  that  *'she  eateth  not 
the  bread  of  idleness  and  her  lamp  goeth  not  out 
by  night,"  and  that  to  her  husband  "her  price  was 
above  rubies."  Proverbs  31.  10-31  gives  a  good 
picture  of  the  industrial  household  in  later  Hebrew 
times. 

Different  developments  in  division  of  labor. — It 
has  always  made  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  wo- 
man's work  whether  she  lived  in  city  or  country, 
whether  her  family  were  rich  or  poor,  and  also, 
what  were  the  customs  of  the  section  of  country 
in  which  she  lived.  Men  usually  drove  the  flocks 
and  herds  to  pasture  and  tended  them.  Sometimes 
they  watered  them  also,  but  usually  the  unmarried 
girls  performed  what  seems  to  us  the  very  hard 
work  of  drawing  the  great  earthen  pitchers  full  of 
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water  from  the  well  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  herds 
and  even  of  camel  trains.  Occasionally  the  girls 
were  also  shepherdesses.  Compare  Gen.  26.  12-22 
with  Gen.  24.  13-20;  29.  i-io,  Exod.  2.  15-19,  and 
note  on  the  map  how  widely  distant  geographically 
were  the  incidents.  According  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews,* 
the  earliest  musicians  were  men,  but  later  music 
came  to  be  a  common  possession.^  Men  were  the 
artists  in  metal  and  jewelry,  and  under  Egyptian 
and  Phcenician  influence  they  were  also  the  skilled 
weavers  and  embroiderers.^  Later,  Hebrew  women 
as  well  as  Greek  entered  also  into  trade.' 

How  the  changes  were  made. — Men  seem  to  have 
relinquished  their  tasks  to  women  when  they  found 
something  more  interesting  and  exciting  to  do. 
It  is  the  man  who  is  "known  in  the  gates,"  the 
equivalent  of  our  public  official,  whose  wife  is 
praised  for  considering  a  field  and  buying  it,  for 
selling  linen  girdles  to  the  merchants.^  It  is  prob- 
able that  men  never  took  over  "women's  work" 
without  making  some  distinct  change  in  it.  At 
least  this  is  true  with  primitive  peoples  now — and 
with  some  not  considered  so  primitive.  A  mis- 
sionary tells  amusing  incidents  of  a  people  among 
whom  not  only  was  any  sort  of  woman's  work 
taboo  to  men,  but  the  women,  carrying  their  babies 
and  loaded  with  all  the  other  bundles,  trailed  meekly 
behind  their  empty-handed  husbands.  But  the  men 
missionaries  wheeled  their  children  in  baby-carriages, 
so  the  men  of  this  tribe  became  eager  to  push  baby 
cabs.     Soon  they  were  proudly  wheeling  the  babies 

*Gen.  4.  21.  5  Exod.  15.20,  Psa.  81.  1-4;  150.  1-6,  I  Chron. 
25.  5,  6.  6  Exod.  26.  I,  31,  36;  35.  25-36.  ^  Prov.  31.  16,  18,  4; 
Acts  16.  14;  18.  1-3.      *  Prov.  31;  compare  verses  11,  16,  23,  24. 
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behind  their  wives  who  must  not  touch  the  car- 
riages! A  young  physical  director  could  not  get 
certain  high-caste  young  men  to  take  much-needed 
exercise  because  the  games  and  the  labor  all  be- 
longed to  lower  castes  and  were  therefore  taboo. 
The  resourceful  young  Englishman  imported  lacrosse 
sticks  and  expensive  canoes,  which  became  dis- 
tinctively the  sports  of  their  caste. 

So  in  the  long  days  of  convalescing  after  battle 
wounds  some  man  observed  that  his  wife  had  fas- 
tened a  tip  of  iron  to  the  point  of  her  digging  stick. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  an  all-iron  plowshare 
which  would  go  much  deeper  into  the  soil,  and 
experimented  till  he  got  a  workable  shape;  then 
it  was  his  and  he  would  use  it,  and,  of  course,  he 
could  go  farther  away  from  the  tent  or  shelter. 
This  removed  the  taboo  and  "saved  his  face." 
Women  made  the  earliest  pottery,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably a  man  idly  watching  his  wife  turn  the  clay 
around  in  her  hands  who  invented  the  potter's 
wheel  and  carried  it  off  to  work  by  himself  where 
other  men  could  watch  him.^  When  large  amounts 
of  food  were  to  be  prepared,  as  for  royal  courts, 
the  bakers  and  cooks  were  men,^°  unless  under  the 
exigencies  of  war.^^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  as  soon  as  women  had  brought 
an  occupation  or  a  craft  to  a  point  where  it  was 
interesting,  men  paid  attention  to  it,  and  when 
they  took  it  into  their  own  hands  they  made  two 
characteristic  contributions.  They  improved  the 
tools  or  mechanical  methods,  and  they  made  it  an 
organized  social  institution  instead  of  an  individual 
task.     The  reasons  for  their  ability  to  do  this  were 

"See  Jer.  i8.  1-4.  "Gen.  40.  5,  16-17;  i  Kings  4.  6,  9,  22. 

"  I  Sam.  8.  11-13. 
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that  their  fighting  and  hunting  had  been  done  in 
groups  and  so  their  whole  training  was  to  do  things 
co-operatively  for  a  common  purpose;  and  that 
they  had  to  pay  attention  to  getting  some  advan- 
tage, however  slight,  over  their  animal  or  human 
enemies  by  knowing  what  could  be  done  with 
things  and  materials.  Woman's  attention  was  so 
compellingly  centered  on  the  needs  of  individual 
persons  in  her  own  family  that  she  must  do  the 
work  as  she  had  learned  it,  without  leisure  to 
experiment. 

Effects  on  women  themselves. — As  dwellings 
grew  more  solid,  shutting  women's  activities  more 
and  more  away  from  free  converse  with  other 
families  of  the  group,  and  as  men  took  over  more 
and  more  kinds  of  activities,  woman's  life  inevitably 
grew  more  restricted  and  her  interests  narrower. 
Rebekah  and  the  seven  daughters  of  Midian  might 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  rude  and  ungallant  shep- 
herds at  the  well,  but  they  might  also  meet  a  prince's 
ambassador  or  an  exiled  prince. ^^  When  the  prince 
was  fighting  with  chariots  of  iron,  civilization  had 
reached  the  stage  that  kept  the  queen  behind  her 
lattice. ^^  The  lower  tribes  and  the  poorest  of  thfe 
peasants  in  civilizations  both  ancient  and  modern 
have  tended,  as  fast  as  men  took  over  the  more 
interesting  and  initiative-developing  tasks,  to  push 
women  down  toward  the  status  of  beasts  of  burden. 
Travelers  not  only  in  Oriental  countries  but  in  parts 
of  Europe  and  America  come  back  with  photo- 
graphs of  women  yoked  with  oxen  or  dogs  or  don- 
keys to  pull  carts  or  drag  plows  and  harrows.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  have  always  prized  the  physical 
beauty  and  personal  charm  of  attractive  women  and 

^Gen.  24,  11-20;  Exod.  2.  15-19.        ^^udg.  5.  28. 
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sought  to  preserve  these  attributes  by  idleness, 
and  to  enhance  them  with  beautiful  clothing  and 
jewels.  All  centuries  have  known  the  petted  and 
pampered  wife  or  slave  who  was  the  toy  of  her 
husband  or  master. 

In  either  case,  whether  drudge  or  plaything,  the 
woman  was  treated  as  less  than  a  person.  A  beau- 
tiful Chinese  girl  once  told  several  hundred  Amer- 
ican college  girls:  "For  generations  the  men  of  my 
ancestry  have  been  distinguished  for  their  literary 
achievements  as  well  as  for  their  integrity  and 
ability  as  officials  of  the  state.  The  women  among 
my  ancestors  have  been  famed  ior  their  beauty 
and  praised  for  their  virtue  and  their  piety,  but 
it  would  no  more  have  occurred  to  their  family  to 
educate  them  than  it  would  to  educate  a  cow." 

In  Greece  a  very  similar  attitude  was  held.  Even 
though  the  girl  bride  was  given  plenty  of  work 
and  the  charge  of  her  slave-servants,  it  was  her 
husband  who  planned  the  work  and  merely  held 
her  responsible  for  seeing  that  his  orders  were 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  The  only  women  the 
Greeks  permitted  to  develop  their  intellectual 
capacities  and  to  be  well-informed  and  intelligent 
on  public  affairs  so  they  were  real  social  com- 
panions of  men  were  the  "hetairae,"  brought  up 
to  a  life  of  immorality.  The  Roman  matron  had 
more  real  responsibility  and  correspondingly  more 
influence,  but  so  fixed  was  the  social  attitude  of 
associating  the  participation  of  women  in  public 
life  with  their  immorality  that  the  apostle  Paul 
felt  that  the  only  way  for  Christians  to  avoid 
scandal  was  to  forbid  women's  even  speaking  in 
a  church. ^^ 

"  I  Cor.  14.  33-35- 
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But  mothers  inevitably  set  the  stamp  of  their 
characters  upon  their  children.  Even  when  the 
formal  education  of  boys  was  taken  completely 
out  of  the  home  at  an  increasingly  early  age,  they 
must  suffer  as  men  for  all  that  their  mothers  were 
deprived  of.  It  was  time  that  something  should 
open  the  door  of  the  prison  of  narrowed  interests 
and  limited  development  closing  continually  tighter 
about  woman,  and  release  for  the  good  of  her  home 
and  the  world  all  her  human  capacities. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Which  is  better  for  the  family,  for  the  mother  to 
be  spared  all  hard  work  but  to  be  kept  in  seclusion,  or 
to  work  hard  but  share  all  her  husband's  interests? 
Give  reasons  for  your  position. 

2.  Report  on  the  last  "Problems  for  Next  Week"  and 
compare  yoiu*  findings  with  those  of  others  in  the  class. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  first  sentence  of  this  chapter 
is  right  in  assuming  that  there  is  "a  natural  tendency 
to  do  what  our  mothers  and  fathers  have  taught  us  and 
to  fear  innovation  and  change"?  If  there  is,  with  whom 
is  that  tendency  strongest?  Discuss  the  possibility  of 
introducing  progress  with  each  new  generation.  Will 
new  ideas  spread  faster  if  taken  up  by  the  young  people 
who  originate  them,  or  if  they  wait  and  teach  them  to 
their  children? 

4.  What  changes  in  living  conditions  are  now  being 
made  by  the  changed  character  of  industry? 

5.  What  changes  in  the  work  of  American  women  are 
being  made  by  difference  in  living  conditions  (a)  in  the 
country,  (b)  in  the  city? 

For  Reference 
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Brace,  Charles  Loring,  Gesta  Christi,  1883. 

Reynolds,  Myra,  The  Learned  Lady  in  England,  1920 
(before  1650),  pages  1-45. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture, 
1925,  chapters  I,  II,  III. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Incorporate  in  the  long  paper  you  are  writing  any- 
thing you  can  find  in  the  history  of  that  occupation  to 
show  when  and  why  it  changed  from  men  to  women, 
or  from  women  to  men  and  back  again. 

2.  While  in  class  choose  one  of  the  four  Gospels  to 
read  through  to  see  what  Jesus  said  or  did  that  would 
affect  the  lives  of  women.  Be  sure  that  each  Gospel 
shall  be  reported  on. 

3.  Find  some  book  from  your  church  missionary 
library,  or  the  reports  of  your  denominational  women's 
missionary  society  or  the  foreign  department  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  and  report  on  the 
effect  of  Christianity  on  the  lives  of  women  in  non- 
Christian  countries  to-day. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
OPENING  DOORS 

"He  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives,  . .  . 

To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised."* 

If  there  were  ever  any  human  beings  whose 
spirits  were  captive  and  bruised,  they  were  the 
women  everywhere  in  the  world  at  the  time  Jesus 
spoke  these  words.  He  did  give  the  key  that 
should  set  them  free. 

"I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he 
shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  go  out,  and 
shall  find  pasture.  ...  I  came  that  they  may  have 
life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly."^ 

In  this  metaphor  Jesus  shows  a  door  that  swings 
both  ways — inward  to  the  comfort,  protection,  and 
intimacy  of  the  flock  and  its  Shepherd  within  the 
fold;  but,  not  to  make  one  a  prisoner  even  to  safety, 
the  door  swings  also  outward,  that  the  days  may 
be  spent  in  the  freedom  of  rich  pastures. 

Jesus'  teaching  about  the  place  of  women. — 
The  Hebrew  ideal  of  womanhood  and  of  home  life 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Greek-Roman 
world  about  them,^  but  even  the  Jews  regarded 
woman  as  inferior  to  man.  Paul  repeats  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  not  of  Christ,  in  such 
passages  as  i  Tim.  2.  9-14;  i  Cor.  11.  7-10.  The 
greatest  hardship  to  women  wrought  by  this  idea 

'  Luke  4.  18.  2  John    10.    9,    10.         ^  See   the   sweet   love 

stories  in  I  Sam.  i.  1-8  and  in  the  book  of  Ruth. 
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of  the  mastery  of  men  over  them  was  in  the  ease 
with  which  a  man  could  divorce  his  wife  for  the 
most  trivial  excuse.  Jesus  dealt  with  this  situation 
unequivocally.  It  was  due  to  their  "hardness  of 
heart,"  but  God  had  planned  marriage  for  a  union 
of  personalities  so  intimate  that  they  became  not 
two  but  one.  Marriage  was  equally  binding  on 
both,  and  the  sin  which  broke  that  bond  was  equally 
wicked  for  either.^ 

The  tremendous  importance  Jesus  gave  to  chil- 
dren necessarily  implied  the  importance  of  the 
father  and  mother  relationship  and  the  sacredness 
and  beauty  of  marriage.  But  he  very  plainly  says 
that  the  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  God  in 
the  creation  of  new  liuman  personalities  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  to  the  time  we  spend  on  this  earth. 
Personality  that  is  worthy  continues  to  develop, 
for  both  men  and  women,  into  something  higher 
and  finer  in  that  other  stage  of  immortal  life — 
"equal  unto  the  angels.  .  .  .  sons  of  God,  being  sons 
of  the  resurrection."  This  more  complete  life  is 
possible  only  in  that  devotion  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  which  one  is  ready  to  forego  if  necessary 
even  the  natural  completeness  of  life  in  family 
afifection,  and  hence  does  not  depend  on  realizing 
completion  in  the  "one  flesh"  of  marriage.  It  is 
certain  for  all  those  who  "live  unto  God,"  and  in 
this  relationship  he  explicitly  includes  women: 
"Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."^ 

The  way  Jesus  treated  women. — Even  with  Jesus 
it  is  true  that  "actions  speak  louder  than  words." 


*  Mark  lo.  2-12. 

'  Mark  10.  13-16,  Matt.  18.  1-6,  10,  14.     Lioke  20.  27-38.     Mark 
8-  34i  35;  10.  29-30.     Matt.  19.  12;  12.  50. 
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He  gave  no  explicit  laws  about  property  or  slavery 
or  forms  of  human  government,  but  he  said  we 
should  love  God  supremely  as  our  Father,  and  his 
other  children  as  our  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
showed  us  the  way,  and  left  us  to  work  out  the 
methods  of  following  him  under  changing  condi- 
tions. So  he  said  nothing  about  women's  equality 
with  men,  but  always  treated  them,  as  he  did  men, 
or  children,  or  Samaritans,  or  "publicans  and  sin- 
ners," as  thoroughly  and  completely  human  beings, 
his  Father's  children.  He  met  their  needs  promptly 
and  sympathetically;  whether  for  mental  or  physical 
healing,  for  help  with  their  children,  for  forgive- 
ness, instruction,  or  comfort.  He  commended  their 
devotion,  and  their  faith,  just  as  he  did  that  of 
men  in  whom  he  often  had  to  marvel  at  its  lack.' 
This  "faith"  over  which  Jesus  grew  enthusiastic 
manifested  itself  in  a  sure  confidence  in  his  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  help,  no  matter  what  the 
obstacles  in  the  way. 

Women  were  included  among  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  some  of  them  accompanied  him  with 
the  twelve  on  his  teaching  tours.  He  craved  their 
companionship,  and  appreciated  their  readiness  to 
hear  and  understand  his  confidences  regarding  the 
determination  of  the  Pharisees  to  put  him  to  death 
when  his  own  disciples  were  so  preoccupied  with 
dreams  of  their  own  greatness  they  would  not  listen. 
When  "all  forsook  him  and  fled"  it  was  these  women 
friends  who  saw  where  he  was  laid  and  to  one 
of  them  he  appeared  first  after  his  resurrection. 

•  Matt.  8.  14,  15;  9.  20-22,  Luke  8.  2;  13.  10-17.  Luke  7.  11-17, 
8.  51,  Matt.  15.  21-28.  Luke  7.  36-50,  John  8.  3-11.  Luke  10.  39; 
John  II.  20-33.  Luke  21.  1-3.  Luke  7.  50;  8.  48  (compare 
with  7.  2-9),  Matt.  15.  28  (compare  9.  27-29).  Matt.  6.  30;  8.  26; 
14.  31;  17.  17-20,  Mark  6.  6. 
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In  all  his  dealings  with  them  there  is  no  slightest 
trace  of  condescension.  His  direct  address,  to  his 
mother  and  to  others  as  it  is  recorded,  is  the  equiv- 
alent, "Woman,"  of  our  courteous  "Madame,"  the 
reassuring  "Daughter,"  or  the  name  itself.  To 
women  he  gave  some  of  his  most  profound  teach- 
ings, and  found  their  understanding  much  quicker 
than  that  of  theological  professors,  the  leading 
churchmen,  and  the  men  he  was  training  for  his 
work.  Even  in  dealing  with  women  who  had 
sinned  deeply  there  is  a  chivalrous  delicacy  which 
restored  their  self-respect  and  their  hope  for  the 
future.'^ 

Women  in  early  Christianity — ^PauPs  influence. — 
A  new  idea  works  slowly,  and  the  more  it  differs 
from  accepted  ideas  the  longer  it  takes  people  to 
understand  it.  The  many  revolutionizing  ideas 
Jesus  introduced  were  only  partially  understood  at 
the  time.  Through  the  centuries  since,  his  church 
has  emphasized  now  one  partial  view  and  now 
another,  slowly  discovering  and  working  out  their 
real  implications.  The  great  apostle  Paul  made  a 
wonderfully  clear  statement  of  Jesus'  teaching  and 
example  when  he  said,  "For  ye  are  all  sons  of  God, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond 
nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female:  for  ye  all 
are  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  the  section  of 
that  statement  on  which  he  concentrated  his  own 
efforts  was  that  relating  to  "neither  Jew  or  Greek"; 


'John  II.  1-5,  Luke  8.  1-3.     Luke  10.  38-42.     Compare  Luke 

10.  39,  42  with  John  11.  31-53;  12.  1-8,  Mark  14.  3-9,  and  contrast 
with  Mark  10.  32-45;  14.  lo-ii,  John  13.  i,  21.  John  2.  4;  19.  26; 
20.  15.     Matt.  9.  22.     Luke  10.  41,  John  20.  16.     John  4.  13-26; 

11.  25-27.  John  3.  3-12.  John  6.  35,  41,  52.  Mark  8.  15-21 ; 
9.  9-10.     John  4.  17,  18,  27,  Luke  7.  37-50,  John  8.  3-1 1. 
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he  made  Christianity  a  universal  religion.  He  did 
not  try  to  touch  the  institution  of  slavery,  even 
though  he  clearly  saw  that  it  must  some  time  give 
way  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  So,  in  his  anxiety 
that  no  unwarranted  calumny  and  preventable 
criticism  interfere  with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
the  Gentile  world,  he  insists  on  conformity  to 
their  highest  accepted  standards  of  woman's 
behavior. 

Paul  had  to  meet  the  conditions  of  his  day,  but 
he  gave  a  motive  for  family  relationships  that  was 
truly  founded  on  Jesus'  own  teaching  of  the  great- 
ness of  service.  Remember  that  Paul's  chosen 
title  for  himself  was  **a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  note  his  own  appreciation  of  the  women  who 
worked  with  him  in  founding  the  church.^ 

The  effect  on  women  of  the  asceticism  of  the 
early  Christian  centuries. — One  of  the  hardest 
things  in  the  world  to  do  is  to  separate  the  good 
and  evil  elements  in  any  social  practice.  It  is 
much  easier  to  condemn  wholesale  everything  con- 
nected with  the  evil  or  harmful  situation.  In  the 
heathen  world  into  which  Jesus'  followers  went,  sex 
relations  were  associated  with  all  sorts  of  loath- 
some evils.  Now,  the  family  is  founded  on  sex 
relations,  and  as  the  church  could  not  ignore  Jesus' 
emphatic  teachings  about  the  value  of  children,  it 
could  not  condemn  family  life  altogether.  But 
it  did,  for  centuries,  teach  that  an  unmarried  life 
was  holier  and  more  pleasing  to  God. 


*Gal.  3.  26,  28;  see  also  Rom.  8.  14-17.  Gal.  5.  13,  14,  Eph. 
6.  5-9  (Col.  3.  II,  22-25).  Titus  2.  I,  3-5  (compare  with  verses 
9,  10  and  I  Tim.  6.  i),  i  Cor.  14.  33-35.  Compare  Gal.  5.  13  and 
Eph.  5.  21  with  Ltilce  22.  24-27  and  then  read  Eph.  5.  22-33  and 
compare  i  Cor.  11.  3-12  with  i  Cor.  12.  12-27.  Rom.  I.  I  (margin, 
"bondservant").     Rom.  16.  1-6,  12,  15,  Phil.  4.  3. 
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The  effects  of  this  idea  were  too  many  even  to 
enumerate  here.  Two  results  particularly  affected 
the  place  of  women  in  the  world.  The  idea  that 
the  physical  side  of  the  love  on  which  marriage  is 
founded  was  essentially  evil  and  base  led  men  to 
consider  every  womanly  attraction  of  beauty  and 
grace,  wit,  charm,  and  instinctive  attempts  to  please 
as  "snares  of  the  devil";  and  hence  to  think  of 
women,  not  as  children  of  God,  equal  with  them- 
selves, but  as  laboring  under  a  special  curse  and 
penalty  from  which  they  must  escape  by  pious 
vigils  and  the  denial  of  their  natural  desires  for  the 
affection  of  husband  and  children.  The  result  was 
to  repress  and  seclude  them  to  a  greater  extent 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Jewish  or  Roman  cus- 
toms of  Christ's  time.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  the  women  who  might  have  made  the  best  of 
mothers  and  trained  their  children  to  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  fled  instead  to  the  con- 
vents to  escape  the  sinful  world  and  achieve  their 
salvation  by  vigorous  self-discipline,  often  to  the 
point  of  fasting  and  torture. 

But  the  segregation  of  these  large  companies  of 
women  into  communities  by  themselves  necessitated 
their  learning  co-operation  and  organization  in 
their  work  as  women  had  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  before.  The  convents  possessed  great 
estates  and  the  women  at  their  head  proved  per- 
fectly competent  administrators  and  executives. 
The  growth  of  orders  of  nuns  gave  them  tremendous 
power  in  church  politics  as  well.  Moreover,  these 
administrative  offices  were  regularly  given  to  the 
older  women,  and  a  new  prestige  was  acquired 
for  a  period  in  woman's  life  which  had  been  only 
tolerated  more   or  less  humanely   when  in  Jewish 
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or  pagan  thought  her  sole  functions  had  been  the 
bearing  of  children,  or  pleasing  men  by  her  youth- 
ful beauty,  or  her  ability  to  do  hard  muscular  work. 

Chivalry  and  the  idealizing  of  women. — The 
political  and  economic  system  of  feudalism  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  a  spiritual  development 
which  took  place  in  Europe  through  about  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  While  the  lot 
of  most  women  of  the  serf  and  peasant  classes  was 
little  above  that  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  in  the  towns 
the  craft  guilds  were  on  the  whole  rather  diminish- 
ing than  extending  the  interests  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  women,  the  life  of  the  feudal  castles 
was  giving  wealth  and  leisure  for  the  development 
among  the  descendants  of  the  barbaric  tribes  which 
overran  the  Roman  Empire  of  some  of  the  finer 
things  of  life.  "Courtesy"  is  the  standard  of  be- 
havior at  the  "court"  of  the  feudal  lord  and  lady. 
The  Christian  ideals  of  service  to  the  weak  and 
oppressed  softened  the  sternness  of  the  warriors. 

The  feudal  ideal  of  loyalty,  to  God,  the  king, 
and  one's  lady,  for  the  first  time  since  the  earliest 
Christian  Fathers  gave  a  spiritual  content  to  the 
relationship  between  men  and  women.  Marriage 
had  been  a  necessary  evil  for  the  sake  of  bearing 
and  rearing  children  and  of  giving  the  woman  a 
place  in  society  and  the  man  the  right  to  command 
her  services.  Now  arose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  love 
and  devotion  between  man  and  woman  which  de- 
pended on  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  each. 
At  first,  to  be  sure,  romance  was  thought  to  be 
impossible  in  connection  with  marriage,  and  only 
the  highborn  lady  had  her  true  and  loyal  knight. 
But  gradually  Jesus'  ideal  of  lofty  personality  as 
achievable  by  women  took  new  root  and  spread. 
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How  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
affected  women. — The  successive  intellectual  and 
spiritual  liberation  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  familiar  history  to  you. 
The  Renaissance  brought  to  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  almost  as  great 
advantages  in  higher  education  as  it  did  to  the 
sons.  It  did  nothing  to  change  their  dependent 
relation  to  fathers  and  husbands,  except  to  make 
them  truly  companionable  in  their  literary,  artis- 
tic, and  political  interests.  The  Reformation  reaf- 
firmed the  worth  of  the  individual  and  discarded 
the  church's  idea  that  celibacy  was  more  holy  than 
marriage,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  fuller  recog- 
nition of  wbmen  as  persons. 

These  two  movements  might  be  said  to  have 
helped  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  to  "catch 
up"  intellectually  and  legally  to  the  place  given 
women  in  the  best  of  the  Hebrew  and  Roman 
civilization,  and  to  come  back  from  the  blind  alley 
of  asceticism  to  the  way  Jesus  had  shown.  The 
human  energies  released  by  these  great  spiritual 
movements  found  an  outlet  in  the  opening  up  of 
America  and  its  stimulus  to  mechanical  invention. 
The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  broke  away  def- 
initely from  custom  and  precedent.  So  the  indus- 
trial revolution  and  the  settling  of  the  colonies 
gave  an  opportunity  for  the  progress  of  women 
toward  the  promised  wholeness  and  abundance  of 
life.  During  the  last  three  hundred  years  that 
progress  has  been  increasingly  rapid  whenever  and 
in  so  far  as  Jesus'  way  has  been  followed. 

The  inspiration  of  the  "long  look."— It  seems  as 
though  sixteen  hundred  years  is  a  very  long  time 
to  elapse  before  two  continents  were  ready  to  begin 
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to  permit  to  half  the  human  race  the  fullness  of 
life  that  Jesus  came  to  give  them.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  progress  should  be  so  slow:  as  Dr.  Richard 
Roberts  says,  it  is  not  inevitable  that  history  should 
"repeat  itself";  *'we  can  hustle  history  if  we  will." 
Of  all  human  personality  it  is  true  that  whenever 
we  "know  the  truth"  it  makes  us  "free";  that  "If 
therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed,"  ^  and  that  "where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  But  the  transformation 
"from  glory  to  glory"  takes  time  even  when  "we  all 
with  unveiled  face"  are  steadfastly  "beholding."^" 
When  any  generation  refuses  to  look,  we  cannot 
expect  the  transformation  even  to  begin.  The  full 
equality  of  woman  as  a  person  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  truths  which  Jesus  knew  his  own  generation 
could  not  "bear"  then,  and  which  awaited  our  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth. ^^ 

For  Discussion 

1.  Compare  your  reports  on  the  history  of  the  occupa- 
tion you  are  studying.  Which  were  originally  men's 
occupations  and  which  women's?  When  and  why  did 
changes  take  place?  Can  you  trace  any  injQuence  of 
Christianity  on  their  development? 

2.  Compare  your  findings  from  your  own  readings  of 
the  Gospels  with  those  in  this  chapter.  How  many  of 
the  startlingly  new  positions  that  Jesus  took  have  you 
heretofore  taken  for  granted  as  common  to  all  civilized 
ways  of  thinking? 

3.  Tell  the  class  the  story  of  some  modem  "release  to 
captives"  or  opened  doors  to  women  in  other  lands  which 
has  most  impressed  you  from  your  reading  of  missionary 
accounts.  Put  in  your  notebooks  those  of  such  stories 
you  all  feel  are  most  typical  of  the  changes  made  by 
Christian  teaching. 

9  John  8.  32,  36.     "  2  Cor.  3.  17-18.     "  John  14.  26;  16.  12,  13. 
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4.  Decide  on  any  unfinished  work  of  liberating  the 
human  possibilities  of  women  wliich  is  awaiting  the  possi- 
ble help  of  yotir  own  generation  of  girls. 

For  Reference 

Goodsell,  Willj^tine,  The  History  of  the  Family  as  a  So- 
cial and  Educational  Institution,  1915,  pages  154-164, 
180-199,  206-215,  223-233,  236-245,  252-290. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin,  Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture, 
1925,  pages  218-252. 

Mason,  O.  T.,  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture,  1902, 
chapter  X. 

Howard,  George,  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Her  Times. 

Wright,  Thomas,  The  Homes  of  Other  Days,  187 1. 

Putnam,  Emily,  The  Lady,  19 13. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Plan  in  class  for  each  of  you  to  find  out  all  she  can 
about  the  life  and  times  of  the  women  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter. 

2.  Ask  your  English  literature  teacher  to  tell  you  the 
best  books  in  yotu*  school  or  city  library  to  give  you  a 
contemporary  view  of  life  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Choose  one — a  novel,  biog- 
raphy, or  history — to  read.  How  much  can  you  gather, 
from  what  is  said  and  what  is  not  said  about  women, 
of  their  life  and  influence? 


CHAPTER  IX 
PIONEER  TRAILS 

If  the  seventeenth  century  found  woman  again 
at  as  high  a  level  of  esteem  and  opportunity  as  that 
which  she  had  occupied  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  she  was  still  far  from  having  com- 
plete recognition  as  a  person  or  freedom  to  develop 
as  an  individual. 

Seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  ideas  of 
* 'woman's  sphere." — The  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  had  established  in  Europe  and  Great 
Britain  a  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  women 
had  minds  as  well  as  souls.  But  these  minds  were 
considered  to  be  of  a  distinctly  different  order  from 
men's,  weaker  and  inferior.  There  was  free  social 
mingling  between  men  and  women  in  the  salons 
and  ballrooms  and  in  the  hospitality  of  the  home. 
Women  of  beauty  or  wit  were  leaders  in  the  polite 
sociability  of  the  aristocracy,  but  women  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  were  expected  to  run  their 
households  and  not  to  gad  about. 

Girls  of  the  upper  classes  received  a  pretty  thor- 
ough training  in  languages  and  dancing  but  hardly 
more  than  a  smattering  of  history.  Of  mathematics, 
enough  to  keep  household  accounts  was  considered 
sufficient.  Such  science  as  had  then  developed  and 
all  the  philosophical  studies  were  supposed  to  be 
entirely  outside  the  interests  and  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  "the  female  mind."  Boys  were  sent 
away  to  school  or  university  or  for  foreign  travel, 
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but  the  girls  learned  at  home  under  governesses 
and  tutors  or  occasionally  from  their  fathers.  For 
a  long  time  girls  of  the  nobility  and  even  of  the 
royal  family  had  thorough  training  in  household 
management  and  all  the  housewifely  skills;  but 
later,  the  higher  the  social  position  the  more  the 
place  of  useful,  practical  skill  was  taken  by  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  music,  painting,  embroidery, 
and  similar  "accomplishments." 

In  England  parental  affection  was  shown  by  the 
most  rigid  discipline  and  the  rod  was  the  most 
characteristic  symbol  of  the  teacher.  Girls  as  well 
as  boys  were  often  beaten  and  punished  in  ways 
that  fairly  chill  the  blood  to  read  about.  The 
father  was  the  head  and  lord  of  the  family,  and  the 
mother  was  a  "subordinate  center  of  delegated 
authority."  She  was  supposed  to  obey  her  husband 
and  to  carry  out  his  policies  but  not  to  originate — 
and  never  to  protest!  Romantic  literature  ideal- 
ized a  marriage  relation,  not  of  equal  partnership 
but  of  the  "clinging  vine  and  sturdy  oak."  The 
tender,  affectionate,  and  gracious  but  unstable  and 
morally  frail  woman  needed  the  wise,  firm  and 
protecting  master,  man.  Woman  might  be  "queen 
of  the  home"  but  only  an  occasional  princess  of 
the  royal  line  ever  had  the  slightest  word  to  say 
about  affairs  of  state  or  the  laws  which  governed 
the  disposal  of  women's  persons  and  property. 
Modesty,  obedience,  and  resignation  were  woman's 
most  admired  virtues. 

Women  in  the  pioneer  days  of  America. — The 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  those  in 
which  the  American  colonies  were  founded,  secured 
their  freedom,  and  organized  their  federal  govern- 
ment.    Conditions  of  life  in  the  new  country  were 
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so  different  from  those  in  the  old  that  human 
relationships  were  bound  to  develop  different  pat- 
terns. The  tendency  of  the  Puritans  to  apply  the 
Old  Testament  regulations  to  daily  life  had  its 
effect  in  continuing  the  idea  of  man's  authority 
over  his  family.  However,  the  involuntary  social 
equality  of  pioneer  life  and  the  necessity  for  women's 
sharing  almost  every  physical  activity  in  the  frontier 
homestead  developed  their  powers  and  compelled 
men's  acknowledgment  of  their  ability.  But  the 
laws  of  the  new  colonies  were  mostly  copied  from 
the  English  statutes,  and  women  had  no  voice 
either  in  adopting  or  administering  them.  More- 
over, the  ideals  of  the  women  who  were  most  cul- 
tured and  most  looked  up  to  in  the  new  world  were 
largely  formed  by  the  literature  of  England  and 
occasional  social  contacts  with  its  most  con- 
servative representatives. 

The  * 'Woman  Movement"  of  the  nineteenth 
century. — In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the 
nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  the  steady 
advance  of  women,  under  the  leadership  of  women 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  and  championship  of  men, 
toward  full  recognition  as  persons  under  the  law 
and  toward  equal  opportunities  with  men  for  the 
development  of  their  abilities  and  the  contribution 
of  their  services  to  mankind.  Every  slightest  ad- 
vance has  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  hardly  a  leader  but  has  had  to 
endure  misinterpretation  and  base  slander  from  some, 
along  with  appreciation  and  loyalty  from  others. 

There  are  always  many  persons  who  fear  and 
dread  any  sort  of  change  and  who  cling  to  the  con- 
ditions they  are  used  to  as  part  of  the  divine  order 
of  the  universe.     Even  those  who  suffer  most  from 
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injustice  and  oppression,  because  of  their  horror 
of  change  or  else  because  they  fear  those  who 
uphold  the  established  order,  can  often  be  stirred 
to  the  most  strenuous  opposition  against  efforts 
toward  bettering  their  condition.  Of  course  there 
is  always  the  opposition  of  those  who  have  the 
advantage  and  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  it.  As 
a  result  of  having  to  struggle  against  cruelty,  injus- 
tice, and  stupid  opposition,  the  champions  of  reform 
have  sometimes  become  grim  or  aggressive  in  their 
personal  manner,  and  sometimes  a  bit  unpleasant 
in  asserting  their  newly  won  ''rights."  Usually, 
however,  the  unlovely  picture  of  the  ''strong-minded 
female"  has  been  an  ogre  of  the  imagination  sum- 
moned to  scare  the  timorous  from  following  the 
leaders  who  were  in  truth,  most  gracious  and 
"womanly"  women. 

Early  reform  movements. — Most  often  it  has 
been  the  mother  instinct  to  protect  and  minister 
to  the  weak,  sick,  and  helpless  that  compelled  a 
woman  to  extend  her  active  sympathies  beyond  her 
own  fireside.  It  was  the  terrible  need  for  mothering 
of  the  little  children  and  young  girls  whose  mothers 
were  imprisoned  or  dead  which  aroused  Elizabeth 
Frye  and  Mary  Carpenter  in  England  to  their  work 
for  prisoners  and  orphans.  It  was  the  need  of  the 
sick  which  sent  Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara 
Barton  to  the  battlefields  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
Potomac,  and  which  led  the  one  to  develop  the 
profession  of  trained  nursing  and  the  other  to 
organize  the  Red  Cross.  It  was  the  helplessness  of 
the  slaves  under  injustice  and  cruelty  which  aroused 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lucretia  Mott,  and  Prudence 
Crandall  to  work  in  their  various  ways  for  the 
cause  of  abolition.     It  was  the  suffering  of  drunk- 
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ards'  wives  and  children  that  aroused  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  women  whose  services  were  co- 
ordinated and  applied  with  such  effectiveness 
through  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
under  Frances  Willard  and  others. 

Women's  rights. — Whatever  might  be  the  need 
of  others  which  women  attempted  to  serve,  it  was 
not  long  before  their  activities  were  thwarted  by 
barriers  of  prejudice,  of  custom,  and  of  law,  solely 
because  they  were  women.  The  training  for  leader- 
ship to  be  had  only  through  higher  education  was 
denied  them.  There  were  no  colleges  for  women, 
men's  colleges  did  not  admit  them,  and  there  were 
not  even  any  schools  to  prepare  girls  for  college. 

Women  who  wished  to  minister  intelligently  to 
the  sick  found  all  medical  colleges  closed  to  them. 
Those  who  felt  called  of  God  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
were  barred  from  pulpit  and  pastorate.  Much  of 
the  misery  encountered  among  the  poor  could  not 
be  helped  because  deserted  wives  and  children  had 
no  legal  rights  in  property,  even  that  which  had 
belonged  to  the  wife  before  her  marriage.  American 
women  leaders  in  the  anti-slavery  movement  were 
sent  abroad  as  delegates  to  a  European  conference, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion  because  they  were  women.  All  these 
injustices  aroused  women  who  were  great  and  brave 
enough  to  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  procuring 
for  women  the  rights  and  justice  due  to  all  human 
beings. 

Pioneers  in  education. — There  were  so  many 
reasons  why  there  should  be  no  higher  schools  for 
girls!  Girls  were  "delicate"  and  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  study;  they  had  not  the  intellectual 
ability;  they  would  be  utterly  unfitted  for  wifehood 
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with  all  that  useless  learning.  But  bravely,  pa- 
tiently, Emma  Willard  and  her  followers  made 
high  school  and  normal  training  accessible  for  girls, 
and  Mary  Lyon  and  others  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  started  the  women's  colleges. 

Quite  naturally  women,  both  educators  and 
pupils,  were  anxious  to  show  the  falsity  of  all  the 
objections  made  to  their  higher  education.  Hence 
there  was  much  effort  to  demonstrate  that  girls 
could  perform  the  same  mental  tasks  as  their 
brothers  and  that  this  learning  did  not  make  them 
"unwomanly."  By  the  '8o's  and  '90's  college  doors 
were  opened  wide  to  women  and  co-education  was 
proved  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  thing. 
Hence  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and  her  contempo- 
raries found  the  field  clear  for  them  to  develop 
college  courses  fitted  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of 
women  instead  of  following  slavishly  the  pattern 
of  men's  colleges. 

Meanwhile  the  women  who  were  too  old  or  too 
busy  to  go  to  college  began  to  seek  a  way  to  gain 
some  of  the  information  and  "culture"  denied 
them  in  their  girlhood.  Thus  arose  the  great 
Women's  Club  movement  to  which  Julia  Ward 
Howe  contributed  so  much.  Bishop  Vincent's 
Chautauqua  idea  was  appropriated  by  women  as 
well  as  men,  and  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  (Chautauqua  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  Circle)  courses  were  avidly  read 
by  thousands  of  women. 

Pioneers  in  the  professions. — The  first  women 
to  attempt  to  gain  a  medical  degree  were  sub- 
mitted to  persecution  by  the  men  students  and  to 
social  ostracism  by  the  women  of  the  community. 
There  must  be  something  terribly  indelicate  and 
unwomanly  about  a  girl  who  deliberately  chose  to 
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study  anatomy  and  to  understand  the  functions  of 
the  human  body!  And  who  would  ever  trust  a 
patient  to  the  care  of  a  woman  doctor?  There 
were  some  women,  however,  who  begged  that  they 
might  have  in  illness  the  understanding  help  of 
another  woman.  In  answer  to  this  call  Emily  and 
Elizabeth  Blackwell;  Mrs.  Lozier,  who  carried  on 
her  husband's  work;  Harriott  Hunt,  who  was  a 
pioneer  in  mental  hygiene,  and  others  of  that 
courageous  group  went  from  one  medical  school 
to  another  until  they  were  finally  reluctantly 
admitted  to  a  school  here  and  there.  During  their 
studies  and  after  graduation  they  won  such  recog- 
nition among  the  men  of  the  profession  that  their 
practice  was  by  no  means  confined  to  women 
patients.  Medical  schools  for  women  were  founded, 
the  long-established  schools  for  men  were  gradually 
opened,  and  the  demand  of  women  for  women 
physicians  came  to  exceed  the  supply. 

Little  Elizabeth  Cady,  trying  to  abolish  injustice 
by  cutting  out  of  her  father's  law  books  all  the 
cruel  and  unjust  statutes  regarding  women  and 
children  and  to  make  her  father  feel  that  she  was 
worth  as  much  to  the  world  as  the  son  he  had 
lost,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  character  that  was 
required  to  pioneer  as  a  woman  lawyer. 

It  is  necessary  to  read  the  life  stories  of  Eliza- 
beth Frye,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  and  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  to  gain  a  real  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  those  who  wished  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Even  at  Oberlin  College,  co- 
educational and  "women's  rights"  by  conviction 
of  the  founders,  one  of  the  theological  professors 
expressed  his  disapproval  by  always  calling  on 
Miss  Brown  as  "Brother  Antoinette." 
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Pioneers  in  politics. — The  women  who  started  out 
to  meet  some  great  need  of  the  lowly,  the  sick  or 
the  oppressed  found  themselves  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  secure  for  themselves  and  others,  first 
the  right  to  get  the  necessary  training,  then  the 
right  to  use  that  training  in  the  service  of  human- 
ity. Many  of  them  became  convinced  that  before 
their  aims  could  be  effectually  carried  out  it  was 
necessary  for  women  to  participate  in  the  selection 
of  the  men  who  made  and  administered  the  laws 
and  the  policies  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  leaders 
for  the  abolition,  first  of  slavery  and  later  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  definitely  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  securing  the  suffrage  for  women.  That  was  a 
long  struggle,  with  men  and  women  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  which  finally  ended  in  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone, 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony  are  among  the  outstanding 
heroines  of  that  movement. 

Recent  road  builders. — As  our  population  grew, 
immigration  increased,  and  the  trend  toward  the 
cities  became  more  rapid,  a  new  set  of  social  prob- 
lems arose.  Women  were  among  the  first  to  see 
and  grapple  with  these  problems  and  they  co- 
operated cordially  with  their  fellow  pioneers  among 
the  men.  Jane  Addams'  work  at  Hull  House  is  a 
type  and  symbol  of  the  work  for  bringing  into 
their  privileges  as  American  citizens  the  enormous 
numbers  who  crowded  our  cities  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  health  work,  the  struggle  for  humanly 
decent  housing  and  working  conditions  had  the 
valiant  leadership  of  Lillian  Wald,  Albion  Fellowes 
Bacon,  and  Florence  Kelley.  The  fight  against 
those  who  sacrificed  the  health  of  communities  to 
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indifference,  carelessness  or  graft  in  supplying  food 
was  led  by  such  women  as  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane. 
The  part  of  the  under-privileged  in  education  was 
taken  by  women  like  Julia  Tutweiler,  who  remade 
the  State  school  laws  of  Alabama,  Sophie  Wright  of 
New  Orleans,  who  made  education  for  working  boys 
and  girls  possible  in  night  schools,  and  many  others. 
The  public  was  awakened  to  its  responsibilities  for 
child  life  by  the  parent-teacher  movement  under 
Hannah  Kent  Schoff.  The  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  public-school  teachers  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  leadership  of  such  women  as  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
These  names  of  women  now  in  vigorous  and 
active  leadership  are  an  inspiration  to  the  young 
women  who  are  finding  their  place  to  join  them  in 
the  building  of  the  great  highroads  over  which 
the  feet  of  those  just  younger  shall  pass  to-morrow. 

For  Discussion 

1 .  Let  your  class  session  be  a  convention  of  the  women 
you  each  chose  to  read  about,  each  telling  the  others 
(a)  the  finest  ideals  of  womanhood  held  by  the  men  of 
your  century;  (b)  the  gains  womanhood  has  made  in 
your  time  over  preceding  centuries;  (c)  the  greatest 
difficulties  for  women  of  which  you  are  conscious;  (d)  the 
things  you  are  most  armous  to  help  the  women  of  your 
country  to  achieve. 

2.  Continue   this   discussion  to  include  to-day. 

3.  From  the  pictures  of  women's  life  in  the  literature 
of  these  periods,  what  advantages  have  women  lost  dur- 
ing their  progress  in  liberation?  What  types  or  classes 
of  women  were  described?  Were  they  representative  of 
the  general  lot  of  the  women  of  their  day? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  From  your  studies  for  the  last  four  weeks  sum  up 
in  your  notebook  what  have  been  the  "general  trends" 
of  women's  progress,  as  you  see  them. 

2.  Write  also  the  goals  you  think  should  next  be 
striven  for,  with  your  reasons  for  each. 

3.  An  Oriental  student  said  of  two  of  her  American 
teachers  (both  middle-aged,  unmarried  women):  "Miss 
A  is  stem,  but  I  take  to  her  my  questions  about  myself. 
Miss  Y  is  lovely,  and  from  her  I  learn  much,  but  she  is 
no  mother,  as  Miss  A  is."  Think  over  the  women  you 
know  intimately  and  make  a  list  of  those  who  are 
"mothers"   in   the  sense  the  little  foreign  girl  meant. 
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How  many  have,  or  have  had,  children  of  their  own? 
Describe  the  behavior  you  call  "motherly." 

4.  Put  down  all  the  ways  you  can  think  of  in  which 
a  woman,  with  or  without  children  of  her  own,  can  do 
most  for  the  generation  that  is  to  live  after  her. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  HIGH  ROAD  TO  TO-MORROW 

'*Tke  world  has  always  stood  aade  for  the  woman 
who  knows  where  she  is  going."  Are  von  young 
women  of  the  generation  just  entering  upon  the 
active  guidance  of  the  world  perfectly  certain 
"whither  bound"?  Never  before  have  girls  had 
such  freedom  to  choose.  ''Will  it  mate  them 
dizzy  so  they  will  'go  about  in  circles."  or  steady 
them  so  they  wHl  go  straightforwardly  to  the  goal?"' 
That  is  what  the  world  is  asking  to-day.  Your 
individual  goal  can  lead  you  to  j>ersonal  freedom 
only  as  it  is  on  the  way  to  the  permanent  free- 
dom of  all  womanhood.  Where  does  thU  universal 
goal  Ue? 

What  the  woiid  has  always  asked  ci  wooien. — 
From  the  time  that  '"male  ajif  female  created  he 
them"  until  as  **angels  in  heaven"  there  is  no 
more  marrying  and  gi\"in.g  in  marriage,  there  is  one 
priceless  gift  that  only  women  ran  give — ^life. 
Mothering  has  been  her  work  through  the  mUlen- 
niums,  and  no  one  dse  ran  do  that  work.  But, 
as  a  wise  man  has  said,  "The  world's  chief  need 
is  for  wtctktrhmod  irrespecSise  tf  tie  accidemi  tf  !■»- 
temiiy.''  If  physical  motherhood  were  the  01^^ 
way  to  give  the  world  this  supreme  gift,  some  <rf 
its  choicest  characters  would  be  denied  by  cruel 
accident  from  making  their  valuable  contribBtka. 
Along  with  the  physical  ability  to  create  and  nor- 
ture  human  personalities   there  are  cotain  grpat 
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human  instincts  which  have  been  especially  devel- 
oped in  women  (though  not  exclusively  by  them). 
It  seems  logical  that  women's  personalities  should 
find  their  fullness  of  life  in  following  their  pre- 
dominating tendencies  and  abilities. 

The  great  woman  instincts. — The  deepest  and 
strongest  impulse  of  most  women  is  to  create  and 
foster  life.  While  human  life,  child  life,  comes  first, 
watch  the  flower  gardens  in  the  little  patches  of 
ground  around  the  poorest  of  homes,  note  how  the 
overworked  farmer's  wife  tends  the  deserted  lamb 
or  the  sick  chicken,  and  realize  why  the  childless 
woman  lavishes  care  and  affection  on  her  bird  or 
cat  or  dog.  No  matter  how  thwarted  or  perverted 
may  be  its  manifestation,  a  real  woman  has  the 
urge  to  see  some  living  thing  thrive  because  she 
cares  for  it. 

Probably  because  of  its  value  in  the  successful 
nurture  of  living  things,  there  is  developed  in  most 
women  an  awareness  of  details.  Perhaps  because 
the  world  for  most  of  our  women  ancestors  was 
limited  to  the  four  walls  of  the  house  or  to  the 
farm  fences,  they  turned  their  attention  to  every 
least  part  of  the  limited  objects  within  their  ken 
and  observed  their  changes  and  the  causes  and 
effects  of  those  changes  with  keen  interest.  As  the 
objects  that  changed  most  and  most  significantly 
to  their  own  comfort  were  persons,  they  developed 
a  skill  in  interpreting  hardly  perceptible  signs  of 
character  or  intention  which  is  the  basis  of  so- 
called  "woman's  intuition."  Whether  this  special- 
ization is  inherently  a  feminine  characteristic  or 
has  depended  on  environment  and  training,  it  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  strong  instinctive  possi- 
bilities of  women. 
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Closely  associated  with  this  keen  power  of  insight 
is  that  eagerness  to  know  how  and  why,  which  is 
called  "curiosity."  In  past  ages  this  has  differed 
in  its  development  from  the  same  overwhelming 
instinct  in  man  only  because  of  the  materials  with 
which  it  had  to  work.  He  could  go  where  he  pleased 
to  obtain  material  and  things  with  which  to  experi- 
ment. Her  curiosity  has  specialized  in  the  motives 
of  the  persons  about  her  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
reactions  to  different  sorts  of  treatment,  until  its 
fine  development  is  insight,  sympathy,  and  tact, 
and  its  unlovely  side  is  prying  gossip.  Here,  again, 
much  depends  on  environment  and  training,  but 
it  is  probable  that  what  may  be  called  psycho- 
logical curiosity  (curiosity  about  persons)  predom- 
inates in  women  and  mechanical  curiosity  (curiosity 
about  things)  in  men. 

Most  women  also  have  a  strong  ^'instinct  of 
habitation,^ ^  the  desire  to  have  one  spot  of  safety 
and  comfort  and  privacy,  where  they  may  have 
their  prized  possessions  and  their  family  and  inti- 
mate friends.  While  many  men  also  have  this  in 
marked  degree,  and  many  women  are  now  develop- 
ing a  roving  restlessness  which  other  centuries  gave 
no  women  a  chance  to  manifest,  this  "nesting" 
impulse  is  almost  as  characteristic  of  the  majority 
of  women  as  is  the  mothering  impulse.  Along  with 
this  frequently,  though  by  no  means  always,  goes 
the  desire  to  order  and  beautify  the  surroundings. 
Often  a  girl  who  is  heedless  and  untidy  at  home 
will  be  unhappy  in  a  bare  office  or  a  slipshod  board- 
ing place  and  will  make  her  own  room  or  desk  a 
place  of  neatness  and  restfulness.  The  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  men's  and  women's  club  rooms  is 
too  marked  and  too  universal  to  be  accidental. 
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Individual  differences. — The  foregoing  tendencies 
or  impulses  are  those  which  are  so  marked  in  women 
in  general  that  it  is  wise  to  take  them  into  account 
in  looking  for  occupations  in  which  women  will 
give  and  get  the  most  from  life.  But  there  are 
many  women  in  whom  one  or  more  of  them  may 
be  entirely  lacking,  while  their  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  other  human  abilities 
(such  as  that  for  music,  for  example),  varies  in 
every  individual  with  almost  infinite  combinations. 
But  as  they  have  developed  from  her  distinctive 
power  for  mothering,  so  they  point  to  some  form 
of  mothering  as  the  field  in  which  a  woman  is 
most  certain  to  find  her  life.  Is  that  to  limit 
"woman's  sphere"  to  the  same  narrow  confines  of 
all  the  past  centuries?    Not  if  it  is  truly  interpreted. 

The  scope  of  "mothering." — One  may  use  the 
word  in  its  primary,  biological  sense  as  the  care  of 
the  children  to  whom  one  has  given  birth.  But 
there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the  spiritual  fact 
of  that  desire  to  provide  the  conditions  of  physical 
and  spiritual  well-being  which  manifests  itself 
toward  any  and  all  weak,  hungry,  sick,  uncom- 
fortable, ignorant  or  helpless  individuals  or  groups 
of  any  age  or  sex.  Usually  a  woman  is  personal, 
and  the  deepest  appeal  that  can  be  made  to  her 
is  some  concrete  need  of  persons. 

To  the  largest  number  this  appeal  is  most  effec- 
tually made  and  most  adequately  responded  to  in 
the  persons  of  her  own  kin.  Others  have  the  imag- 
ination to  see  and  the  ability  to  meet  some  need 
of  a  neighborhood  or  a  city,  or  of  groups  of  persons 
to  be  found  all  over  the  world.  Some  even  have 
the  vision  to  look  far  down  the  years  to  persons 
who  will  not  even  be  born  in  their  own  lifetime 
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and  to  work  tirelessly  to  prepare  for  them  a  world 
in  which  their  needs  can  be  met.  Many  who  have 
thus  prepared  the  world  to  offer  us  the  oppor- 
tunities of  to-day  did  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  homes 
and  families  of  their  own.  Perhaps  that  sacrifice 
is  inevitable  for  some  women  in  every  age  if  the 
future  is  to  progress  beyond  the  present. 

The  larger  field  or  the  greater  opportunity. — 
There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  one  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  two  mutually  exclusive  occupations  at  the 
same  time.  A  woman  cannot  be  a  *'quiet  little 
homebody,"  doing  all  her  housework,  making  all 
or  most  of  the  clothes  for  herself  and  her  children, 
meanwhile  entertaining  hospitably,  even  lavishly, 
and  personally  attending  to  every  detail  of  her 
children's  food  and  play  and  education  and  at  the 
same  time  do  close  research  work  or  spend  all  the 
daylight  hours  in  a  downtown  shop  or  o£&ce.  Most 
women  do  actually  choose  between  mothering  in 
an  individual  family  and  a  life-engrossing  work  or 
"career,"  but  the  greater  part  of  these  decisions 
are  made  in  girlhood  without  a  realization  that 
this  is  the  decision  that  is  being  made. 

Indeed,  few  face  the  issue  squarely,  prepared  to 
choose  the  way  which  for  them  gives  the  most  abun- 
dant life  and  in  which  they  can  give  the  most  to 
the  world.  There  are  girls  early  in  whose  lives 
the  decision  is  made  for  them.  The  claims  of  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters,  of  their  own  illness  at 
the  time  they  could  have  had  the  needed  preparation, 
really  do  shut  the  doors  to  the  career  for  which 
they  have  latent  gifts.  Others  are  happily  and 
unmistakably  loved  and  in  love  in  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties,  so  that  their  remaining  years 
of  schooling  have  a  definite  objective.    A  few  have 
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some  transmissible  handicap  which  means  they 
must  never  marry. 

But  most  girls  hope  that  romance  will  come  to 
them;  then,  knowing  it  may  not,  start  to  make 
preparations  for  some  money-earning  occupation 
without  considering  whether  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
they  will  feel  they  "cannot  afford  to  give  it  up" 
or  that  it  may  keep  them  from  meeting  men  of  the 
age  or  character  they  would  want  to  marry.  And 
so,  as  was  just  suggested,  they  decide  the  matter 
without  knowing  it. 

* 'Eating  one's  cake  and  having — another!" — The 
girls  of  this  decade  are  facing  a  rapidly  changing 
situation  and  are  taking  hold  of  it  with  intention 
to  change  it  still  further.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
viction among  many  women  that  the  decision 
between  home  and  career  does  not  have  to  be 
permanently  "either-or/'  but  may  be  "both-and"  or 
"one  and  then  the  other."  These  are  their  argu- 
ments: 

Most  of  the  work  which  occupied  the  time  of 
the  efficient  house  mother  of  earlier  generations  is 
now  taken  out  of  the  house  altogether  or  so  simpli- 
fied it  takes  a  very  small  amount  of  time  and 
strength.  A  century  ago  many  women  bore  from 
seven  to  fourteen  children,  carded,  spun,  wove  and 
made  their  clothing,  knit  their  stockings,  did  the 
washing  and  ironing,  milked  the  cows,  fed  the 
chickens,  made  the  soap  and  candles,  carried  and 
emptied  all  the  water  and  cooked  for  family,  farm 
hands,  and  "company."  If  they  could  be  put 
into  a  modern  steam-heated,  electric-lighted  apart- 
ment with  hot  water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet,  bread, 
milk,  and  ready  cooked  food  delivered  at  the  door, 
gas  stoves,  fireless  cookers,  electric  irons  and  wash- 
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ing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and  all  the  other 
labor  saving  devices,  if  they  continued  to  work 
with  the  same  speed  and  industry  developed  under 
old  conditions  they  could  not  possibly  spend  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  a  day  and  would  be  dying 
of  ennui.  We  surely  have  as  much  natural  ability 
as  they. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  women  do  spend  in  useless 
or  harmful  idling,  dressing,  bridge-playing,  shop- 
ping, gossiping,  or  developing  nervous  symptoms 
many  hours  a  day  which  might  better  be  spent  in 
professional  or  productive  work.  Besides,  just 
because  one  is  a  married  woman  she  does  not 
necessarily  have  all  the  home-ordering  and  beau- 
tifying abilities.  Some  might  far  better  for  the 
comfort  and  health  of  their  families  earn  money 
at  something  which  they  can  do  really  well  and  hire 
the  cooking,  cleaning,  and  clothing  care  which  irks 
them  and  which  they  do  so  badly. 

Others  say,  the  business  world  is  so  arranged  that 
it  demands  the  hours  when  the  children  are  awake 
and  alert  and  need  their  mothers'  presence.  Those 
who  idle  away  their  time  need,  not  to  earn  more 
money,  but  to  learn  to  be  better  mothers  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  education  and  the  play  life 
of  their  children  and  to  companionship  with  them. 
Besides,  there  are  social  demands  on  a  wife  which 
should  be  met  if  she  is  to  play  fair  in  the  partner- 
ship with  her  husband.  Such  time  as  she  legiti- 
mately saves  from  her  home  duties  may  best  be 
spent  as  a  volunteer  worker  in  church,  charitable, 
and  civic  organizations.  Then  she  can  always  put 
home  first,  while  as  a  paid  worker  she  would  feel 
the  obligation  of  earning  her  salary. 

There  are  those  who  say,  "A  mother  cannot  do 
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full-time  outside  work  while  her  children  are  small, 
but  while  they  are  in  school  she  should  keep  in 
touch  with  her  profession  through  a  part-time 
position  so  that  when  the  children  have  left  her  for 
college  or  business  or  homes  of  their  own  she  will 
be  in  readiness  to  go  on  with  it."  Against  this  it 
is  said  that  the  world  of  work  is  not  arranged  to 
make  part  time  practical  except  in  cases  so  few  as 
to  be  negligible;  and  that  older  children,  through 
high  school  and  college,  need  their  mothers'  atten- 
tion and  comradeship  quite  as  much  as  when 
younger. 

Principles  to  apply  in  individual  instances. — 
I.  "The  welfare  of  the  next  generation  is  always 
more  important  than  the  pleasure  or  convenience 
of  the  present  generation."  If  you  accept  this 
statement  as  true,  the  question  of  ''home  versus 
career"  is  to  be  decided  not  by  your  personal  am- 
bition but  by  the  service  you  can  render. 

2.  Girls  vary  in  the  swiftness  with  which  they  can 
accomplish  given  tasks  and  in  their  ability  to 
organize  their  work  and  save  time.  What  would 
be  difficult  or  exhausting  for  one,  another  might 
accomplish  with  ease  and  joy. 

3.  Hence  the  question  of  "working  on"  after  mar- 
riage and  during  the  child-rearing  period  must  be 
decided  on  the  greatest  real  advantage  to  the 
children  under  all  the  circumstances. 

4.  Instead  of  adapting  life  to  prevailing  condi- 
tions, wisdom,  courage,  and  determination  can 
adapt  conditions  to  yield  more  abundant  life. 

5.  For  their  fullest  development  children  need 
some  time  by  themselves  and  some  opportunity 
to  develop  their  own  resourcefulness.  This  must 
be  a  planned  part  of  their  education,  not  an  easy- 
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going  way  of  shirking  trouble  for  the  mother;  but 
this  part  of  the  children's  time  budget  can  be 
arranged  with  reference  to  that  of  the  parents. 

For  Discussion 

1.  It  takes  at  least  eight  years  after  graduation  from 
high  school  to  become  a  thoroughly  trained  physician. 
A  girl  will  then  be  from  twenty-foiu-  to  twenty-seven 
years  old,  biologically  and  socially  the  best  age  for  mar- 
riage. Has  she  a  right  (a)  to  spend  that  time  and  money 
on  her  professional  preparation  if  she  is  ready  to  drop  it 
for  wifehood  and  motherhood  ?  (b)  to  waste  all  that  effort 
and  money  by  marrying  if  she  involuntarily  falls  in  love  ? 

2.  One  girl  in  a  situation  like  that  just  described  de- 
cided to  marry  but  to  have  no  children,  that  she  might 
without  further  financial  anxiety  devote  herself  to  her 
specialized  practice  among  the  babies  of  the  tenements. 
Her  husband  agreed.  Another  decided  to  marry  and 
have  children  and  also  to  continue  her  office  practice. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  these  decisions? 
What  facts  would  determine  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
action? 

3.  A  young  woman  whose  occupation  of  teaching  in 
a  girls'  school  gave  her  neither  time  nor  opportimity  to 
meet  marriageable  men  thought  the  matter  out  thus: 
"I  would  be  happier  and  more  efficient  as  a  wife  and 
mother  than  as  a  teacher.  The  kind  of  men  I  like  best 
are  engaged  in  religious  work.  I  will  take  a  course  fitting 
me  for  church  assistant  in  a  school  with  a  theological 
department  in  order  that  I  may  meet  the  kind  of  man 
I  could  love  and  marry."  She  is  now  the  happy  wife  of 
a  missionary.  Was  her  procedure  "too  cold  and  calcu- 
lating," as  some  of  her  friends  told  her? 

4.  If  you  have  friends  whose  widowed  or  deserted 
mothers  have  been  obliged  to  earn  while  keeping  up 
the  home  at  the  same  time,  find  out  from  both  mothers 
and  children  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  home 
life  of  their  working. 
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5.  In  the  light  of  Mark  10.  29,  30,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
homes  and  children  (by  not  having  them)  made  up  to 
the  individual?  to  the  world? 

6.  Talk  over  with  the  other  members  of  the  class  and 
your  teacher  the  notes  you  made  in  thinking  out  the 
"Problem"  on  page  loi. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  In  the  report  you  are  writing  add  a  discussion  of 
the  phase  of  mothering  the  chosen  occupation  carries 
out.  How  wide  is  its  scope  in  extent  of  persons  reached, 
and  in  the  length  of  time  it  affects  them? 

2.  Add  also  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  com- 
bining that  occupation  with  home-making  and  child- 
rearing,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  so 
combining  them. 

3.  Make  out  a  budget  of  equipment  for  the  simplest 
home  in  which  you  feel  that  you  could  and  would  live 
happily  for .  the  first  five  years  if  you  were  to  marry. 
Make  out  one  for  hving  expenses  for  the  first  year. 

4.  Find  out  in  what  occupations  young  men  can  make 
that  amount  and  at  what  age  they  can  expect  that  salary. 

5.  Find  out  from  some  of  your  friends  who  have  babies 
about  a  year  old  how  much,  in  addition  to  your  min- 
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imum  budget,  the  first  year  of  a  child's  Hfe  costs.  What 
effect  would  this  have  on  your  decision  to  continue 
working  or  not  after  you  marry? 

6.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  things  you  think  any  girl 
ought  to  know,  or  know  how  to  do,  before  she  marries. 


PART  IV 

HOME-MAKING-FOR  THE  FAMILY  AND 
FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 


CHAPTER  XI 
*7UST  MOTHERS" 

Motherhood  was  the  earliest  occupation  for 
woman,  her  first  and  always  her  most  important 
"profession"  and  "career,"  yet  the  majority  of 
women  who  enter  it  are  unskilled  laborers.  They 
have  had  neither  instruction  in  its  underlying 
sciences  nor  training  in  mothercraft.  In  the  large 
families  of  an  earlier  day  girls  received  a  real 
apprenticeship  in  the  practice  of  child-care;  now 
an  only  child  has  little  chance  even  to  get  acquainted 
with  babies.  Yet  there  are  standards  set  by  the 
supremely  successful  mothers  of  the  world,  and 
ways  of  preparing  for  certainty  of  success  which 
any  girl  who  takes  her  mothering  seriously  as 
a  most  honorable  and  difficult  profession  may 
achieve. 

Co-operating  with  God  in  creation. — Your  first 
questioning  about  "Who  made  me?"  was  met  by 
the  answer,  "God  made  you."  That  is  supremely 
and  profoundly  true,  but  as  you  grew  older  you 
learned  that  further  and  equally  marvelous  truth 
that  God  never  makes  a  human  being  without 
taking  into  partnership  with  himself  two  other 
human  beings,  a  father  and  a  mother.  And  God 
limits  himself  in  each  instance  to  the  materials 
that  particular  father  and  mother  give  him.  Part 
of  this  creative  material  is  determined  by  heredity, 
and  the  laws  of  this  inheritance  are  pretty  well 
ascertained.      Another  part  of  this  material  for  a 
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new  human  life  is  determined  by  the  wholeness  and 
sound  strength  of  body,  mind,  and  character 
achieved  by  the  parents  during  all  the  years  of 
their  growing  up,  through  right  habits  of  eating, 
sleeping,  working,  playing,  and  unselfish  loving 
and  serving.  So  every  girl  who  even  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  children  of  her  own  will  need  to 
know  how  to  give  God  a  chance  to  give  her  perfect 
children  by  furnishing  the  best  possible  conditions. 
This  will  involve  a  knowledge,  and  a  living  accord- 
ing to  that  knowledge,  of  personal  and  social  hygiene, 
the  biological  laws  of  heredity,  and  the  principles 
of  eugenics.  The  books  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  are  not  too  technical  for  any  high-school 
senior  to  understand  and  enjoy. 

Knowing  how  to  nurture  the  dependent  lives. — 
How  many  children  do  you  know  who  wear  uncom- 
fortable wires  and  braces  on  their  teeth  to  straighten 
them,  or  have  to  have  frequent  fillings?  How  much 
easier  it  would  have  been  for  them  and  for  their 
mothers  had  the  mothers  eaten  whole-wheat  bread 
and  plenty  of  certain  mineral-bearing  vegetables 
before  the  babies  were  born!  The  baby-specialists 
find  as  many  seriously  undernourished  children 
among  the  very  rich  as  among  the  very  poor.  Yet 
the  baby  clinics  and  the  visiting  nurses  and  pedi- 
atrists  are  eager  to  tell  every  mother  all  about 
food  values  and  health  habits  to  make  sure  that 
every  child  is  well.  The  mother  in  the  most  remote 
farmhouse  reached  by  rural  delivery  can  get  free 
from  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Government  pamphlets  giving  in  simple  language 
absolutely  reliable  guidance  for  "Prenatal  Care," 
"Infant  Care  and  Feeding,"  and  "The  Pre-School 
Child."     More  and  more  high  schools  and  colleges 
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are  giving  courses  with  demonstration  and  prac- 
tice in  baby  care,  and  women's  clubs  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  are  almost  always 
ready  to  form  special  classes  whenever  they  are 
asked  for. 

Initiating  the  new  candidates  for  personality. — 
Children  have  not  only  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
bathed  and  put  to  sleep,  they  have  to  be  loved  and 
taught  and  played  with  and  helped  to  control 
themselves  and  live  happily  with  others.  They 
grow  through  successive  stages  of  activities  and 
interests  as  gradually  but  as  certainly  as  plants 
grow  through  leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit.  A  three- 
year-old  cannot  be  successfully  amused  or  taught 
in  the  ways  that  would  be  exactly  right  for  a  two- 
year-old  or  a  five-year-old.  The  courses  in  child 
psychology  are  multiplying  in  public  schools,  college 
extension  classes,  churches,  and  civic  clubs,  and 
there  are  so  many  practical  and  reliable  textbooks 
for  home  study  that  it  is  inexcusable  not  to  know 
how  to  nurture  the  tender  and  helpless  spirits  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  babies  and  children  at  every 
stage. 

Of  all  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  building 
of  the  child  soul,  the  most  intangible  but  the  most 
potent  is  the  "atmosphere"  created  by  the  relation 
of  the  father  and  mother  to  each  other.  If  that 
atmosphere  is  one  of  not  only  real  affection  but  of 
harmony,  faith,  and  serenity,  children  expand  like 
a  flower  in  the  sunshine.  Cross-purposes,  sarcastic 
words,  bickerings,  suUenness,  temper  storms,  nag- 
ging— if  any  of  these  go  on  between  the  parents, 
even  if  both  are  tender  to  the  children — act  like  a 
killing  blight.  So  the  girl  who  plans  to  be  an  ade- 
quate mother  must  learn  and  practice  the  laws  of 
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mental  health  and  spiritual  poise  and  know  that 
her  partner  in  home-making  will  actively  co-operate 
in  maintaining  a  wholesome  spiritual  atmosphere 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  family.  This  result  has  to 
be  planned  for  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
understood  before  marriage,  instead  of  taking  it 
for  granted  as  part  of  the  mutual  love. 

Controlling  the  children's  enlarging  environment. 
— It  is  not  long  before  the  actively  experiencing 
child  explores  beyond  the  limits  controlled  by  its 
parents.  The  adequately  prepared  mother  is  ready 
to  meet  the  influences  of  the  neighbor's  children, 
of  the  bachelor  uncle  who  thinks  it  clever  to  give 
candy  or  to  arouse  fury  by  teasing,  the  uncouth 
manners  or  extravagant  standards  of  dress  brought 
home  from  school,  the  new  religious  ideas  and  some- 
times the  misunderstood  words  gotten  in  Sunday 
school,  the  fears  or  falsehoods  caught  from  a  casual 
household  helper.  She  knows  how  to  co-operate 
with  the  teachers  in  public  school  and  church 
school  to  make  a  rich  and  unified  experience  and 
how  to  give  opportunities  for  its  expression  in  daily 
activities. 

It  is  the  competent  mother  who  watches  the 
necessities  supplied  by  the  community  and  sees 
that  water,  milk,  and  fruit  are  clean  and  whole- 
some, that  sanitation  is  kept  up  to  standard,  that 
public  health  officers  are  vigilant,  and  that  parks, 
playgrounds,  movies,  and  all  other  community 
amusements  are  morally  and  physically  clean  and 
adequately  supervised.  This  means  that  she  learns 
the  means  and  the  technique  of  co-operating  with 
others  in  parent-teacher  associations,  civic  clubs, 
church  commissions,  and  local  government  adminis- 
tration.     The   mother   in   a   single   family   can   no 
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longer  be  adequate  for  even  her  own  limited  job 
if  she  is  socially  uneducated  and  politically  stupid 
or  inactive.  "The  one  who  knows  is  responsible" 
for  seeing  that  others  know  also,  and  for  their 
joint  action. 

"Free  samples"  of  Christian  homes. — An  often 
used  method  of  advertising  a  product  that  is  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  is  to  distribute  samples 
where  it  has  never  been  tried.  The  census  of  1920 
showed  that  there  were  then  in  the  United  States 
twenty-seven  million  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  years  who  had  no  religious 
instruction,  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jewish.  Even 
of  those  who  attend  Sunday  school  or  whose  parents 
have  some  nominal  church  afl&liation  there  are  many 
thousands  whose  parents  do  not  know  how  to  make 
Christian  homes.  This  situation  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  mothers  who  seek  to  maintain  their 
Christian  ideals.  It  is  true  that  children  at  some 
stages  always  want  to  "be  like  the  others"  whether 
the  others  are  worse  or  better!  But  that  fact  works 
both  ways,  and  children  and  their  parents  who 
have  access  to  a  truly  Christian  home  cannot  but 
see  its  advantages.  "I  pray  not  that  thou  should- 
est  take  them  from  the  world,  but  that  thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil"  was  Jesus' 
last  request  for  his  friends.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
families  that  have  purposely  remained  in  or  moved 
into  "undesirable"  communities  in  our  great  cities 
that  if  they  did  not  preach  at  and  condemn  their 
neighbors  but  freely  and  gladly  shared  with  them 
their  homes  and  their  reasons  for  their  standards, 
their  own  children  were  uncorrupted  and  many 
of  the  neighbors  eagerly  adopted  the  Christian 
ideals  and  practices. 
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Workers  with  immigrants  find  that  only  when 
they  share  the  insides  of  their  homes  as  well  as  their 
hearts  with  the  mothers  and  homemakers  can  they 
make  real  progress  in  "Americanization" — or  Chris- 
tianization  either.  It  is  not  necessary  to  "move 
into  the  slums";  mothers  and  young  girls  from 
distant  parts  of  the  community  can  be  friendly 
invited  guests  and  not  have  to  invent  means  of 
access  as  two  thirteen-  and  fourteen-year-old  girls 
once  did.  They  agreed  on  a  hard-luck  story  and 
went  from  door  to  door  in  the  prettiest  residence 
part  of  the  industrial  city  where  their  Polish  and 
Italian  fathers  worked.  "If  the  lady  was  nice,  we 
got  in  at  the  front  door  and  saw  what  an  American 
home  was  like  inside.  If  she  sent  us  away,  we  went 
to  the  back  door  and  saw  an  American  kitchen 
and  maybe  tasted  American-cooked  food,"  was 
their  explanation  in  the  children's  court. 

A  missionary  mother  in  the  Orient,  instead  of 
being  annoyed  by  what  seemed  the  prying  curiosity 
of  the  women  about  her,  patiently  explained  the 
how  and  the  why  of  everything  from  the  shape  of 
the  baby-clothes  she  was  making  to  care  in  wash- 
ing dishes,  from  the  words  of  the  Bible  to  why  she 
did  not  want  her  children  frightened  by  threats 
of  evil  spirits  and  goblins.  She  said,  "It  is  slow 
work  and  the  interruption  of  privacy  is  often  trying, 
but  it  is  the  only  way  for  them  to  learn  the  way 
Christianity  works,  and  until  it  works  in  the  home 
it  cannot  mold  the  nation."  Mission  boards  are 
now  seeing  the  necessity  of  providing  schooling  for 
the  children  of  missionaries  so  they  need  not  be 
sent  home  so  early,  not  only  for  the  deprivation  of 
the  missionary  parents  and  children,  but  for  the 
value  of  Christian  homes  full  of  children  as  examples 
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in  the  non-Christian  communities.  There  is  no 
greater  need  in  the  world,  from  the  diplomats  and 
capitalists,  as  well  as  the  missionaries  in  foreign 
countries,  to  the  average  residence  suburbs  with 
their  preponderance  of  families  who  simply  ignore 
religion,  than  for  mothers  and  fathers  working 
together  with  the  courage  and  the  graciousness  of 
Christ  to  maintain  radiant  "demonstration  centers" 
of  Christian  home  life. 

Getting  ready  to  make  dreams  come  true. — 
What  shall  the  girl  do  who  must  earn  her  own 
living  for  some  years  before  "he"  finishes  his  pro- 
fessional course — perhaps  before  she  is  certain  who 
her  partner  in  the  great  adventure  is  to  be?  There 
are  some  occupations  that  fit  directly  for  mother- 
hood, such  as  nursing,  teaching  (especially  in  the 
kindergarten  and  elementary  grades),  the  manage- 
ment of  such  businesses  as  are  really  housekeeping 
on  a  large  scale,  and  to  a  certain  degree  such  special- 
ized work  as  catering,  interior  decorating  or  dress- 
making. On  the  other  hand,  a  college  teacher  of 
the  classics  attributed  the  quickness  with  which 
she  acquired  skill  in  cooking  to  her  ability  to  apply 
to  its  intricacies  the  same  thoroughness  with  which 
she  "hunted  Greek  roots,"  and  an  office  worker 
said  she  found  her  training  in  system  and  "efficiency" 
invaluable  in  organizing  her  housework. 

Children  are  pretty  certain  to  have  some  of  the 
same  tastes  and  interests  as  their  mothers,  so  that 
anything  which  makes  life  rich  and  worthy  can  be 
made  useful  in  the  home.  The  secret  is  to  make 
the  future  mothering  the  "dominating  idea"  and 
supplement  one's  daily  work  with  specialization 
for  home  life  whenever  opportunity  offers.  There  is 
almost  always  a  need  of  helpers  in  the  Beginners  or 
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Primary  or  Cradle  Roll  Department  in  the  church 
school,  and  there  are  teacher-training  courses  for 
novices  in  those  departments.  Volunteer  helpers 
are  always  welcomed  in  story  telling,  playground 
leadership,  or  clubs  for  children  of  various  ages, 
and  these  all  contribute  to  that  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  growing  child  nature  which  a  mother 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  they  help  in  the  com- 
munity mothering. 

For  Discussion 

Suppose  you  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  families.  Of  these  the  parents  in  ten 
homes  had  intelligent  ideals  of  Christian  democracy;  ten 
more  had  high  standards  of  moral  and  religious  behavior 
but  were  autocratic  and  repressive  in  their  methods. 
In  twenty  families  the  parents  were  well-intentioned  but 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  training  their  children  and 
were  rather  helpless  and  ineffective  with  them;  while 
twenty-five  families  with  a  fair  standard  for  themselves 
and  another  twenty-five  with  a  distinctly  lower  standard 
were  equally  indifferent  to  the  rearing  of  their  children, 
leaving  them  to  themselves  outside  of  school  hours. 
Ten  families  were  actively  pulling  down  the  neighbor- 
hood standard. 

1.  If  you  married  with  your  present  knowledge  and 
preparation,  in  which  group  would  you  now  belong? 

2.  Make  out  a  program  that  would  prepare  you  to  join 
the  first  ten. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  chief  problems  that  would 
confront  you  with  children  a  year  old?  three?  six? 

4.  What  helps  could  you  find  or  initiate  to  raise  the 
general  standard? 

5.  What  work  in  your  church  or  community  is  now 
open  to  you  that  would  give  definite  training  for  a  pro- 
fessional standard  of  motherhood  in  your  own  future 
home? 
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6.  What  methods  of  practice  can  you  adopt  now  to 
become  "artistic  in  the  affections"  and  skillful  in  the  arts 
of  appreciation,  courtesy,  and  peaceableness? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  How  many  occupations  in  your  community  are 
definitely  related  to  nourishing  human  bodies?  List 
them,  with  the  approximate  numbers  employed  by  each. 

2.  Which  of  them  are  appropriate  for  high-school  or 
college  women? 

3.  Which  of  them  would  be  of  definite  help  in  pre- 
paring for  home  making? 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  LADY,  ''LOAF  GIVER" 

All  the  world  is  hungry  every  day.  We  have  seen 
how  all  through  the  changing  ways  of  human 
living  women  have  been  the  immediate  means  of 
answering  the  conscious  or  unconscious  prayer  for 
daily  bread.  In  feudal  England  the  man  who  came 
to  own  great  estates  took  his  title  not  from  the 
land  but  from  the  bread  it  produced,  and  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hlaf-ord  (loaf  owner)  comes  the  word 
"lord."  His  wife's  duty  and  privilege  was  the 
dispensing  of  charity  to  the  needy,  hence  she  was 
called  hlaf-dig  (loaf  giver)  or  "lady."  As  the  cen- 
turies have  passed  the  food  occupations  have 
passed  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  men,  but 
there  is  still  broad  scope  for  a  life-calling  for  women 
in  various  ways  of  meeting  this  elemental  human 
need. 

Producing  food  materials. — General  farming  and 
gardening,  the  dairying  industries,  truck  gardening, 
raising  grain,  fruit,  trees,  flowers,  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hogs,  goats,  poultry  and  bees,  are  all  included 
under  the  heading  of  "Agriculture"  in  the  United 
States  census.  In  1920  the  women  engaged  in  all 
these  occupations  numbered  as  follows:  farm  own- 
ers, 187,868;  managers,  770;  tenants,  73,081 — a 
total  of  261,719,  or  4.1  per  cent  of  the  nearly  six 
and  a  half  million  persons  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  the  United  States. 

Experience  has  proved  that  if  a  girl  is  normally 
well  and  strong,  she  can  do  almost  any  task  required 
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on  a  farm.  If  she  is  ready  to  study  her  market 
and  adapt  her  crops  to  it  and  to  the  possibilities 
of  her  soils  when  scientifically  treated,  and  if  she 
is  willing  to  do  hard  and  continuous  work,  she 
can  earn  a  good  living. 

It  takes  considerable  capital  to  run  a  large  farm 
advantageously  and  large  crops  requiring  much 
hired  seasonal  labor  are  always  a  greater  risk  than 
the  smaller  and  more  specialized  farm  industries 
in  which  one  can  do  most  of  the  work  alone.  There 
is  also  the  prejudice  of  some  men  laborers  against 
"hiring  out  to  be  bossed  by  a  woman." 

Specializations  in  farming  run  all  the  way  from 
apples  on  rocky  hillsides  to  celery  on  muck  land, 
from  certified  seed  potatoes  to  blueberries,  from 
thousand-acre  wheat  fields  to  pecan  orchards,  from 
frog  ponds  to  blooded-stock  farms.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  of  learning  the  technical  require- 
ments of  any  of  these  occupations  is  in  one  of 
the  various  agricultural  colleges.  Short  courses  at 
the  State  colleges  and  research  studies  published 
by  the  Government  Bureaus  at  Washington  help 
the  alert  farm  woman  to  keep  abreast  of  her  pro- 
fession. Many  of  the  States  have  extension  service 
which  goes  to  the  farm  communities  to  demon- 
strate the  newest  methods  and  study  local  prob- 
lems. Business  training  is  a  distinct  asset  in 
managing  the  financial  end. 

In  the  varied  forms  of  farming  many  tastes  and 
temperaments  can  find  satisfaction,  and  many 
women  whose  lungs  or  "nerves"  or  eyesight  or 
hearing  were  unequal  to  the  strain  of  city  life  and 
confinement  indoors  have  found  success,  health, 
and  happiness  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  There 
is   the   deprivation   of    crowds   and   excitement,   of 
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theaters  and  concerts  and  easy  access  to  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  the  work  is  concerned  more 
immediately  with  plant  or  animal  than  with  human 
life.  But  the  rapid  extension  of  good  roads  and 
automobiles  is  reducing  the  disadvantages.  As 
farmer's  wife  or  daughter  one  can  build  up  a  de- 
lightfully unified  home  life,  and  one  person  can 
count  for  more  in  the  rural  community  than  in 
most  urban  communities. 

Preserving  and  distributing  agricultural  products. 
— One  of  the  acute  problems  in  raising  perishable 
foodstuffs  is  to  avoid  the  waste  that  eats  up  profits. 
Canning  and  drying  for  home  consumption  have 
long  been  familiar  solutions  but  as  large-scale 
operations  they  are  at  present  pretty  much  under 
the  management  of  men.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  this  should  be  so  except  for  the  amount 
of  capital  required  for  factory  machinery,  and  for 
the  long  hours  and  physical  strain  involved  at  the 
seasons  of  sudden  and  unanimous  ripening.  Thou- 
sands of  women  and  young  children  are  already 
subject,  in  factory  canning,  to  undue  strain  and 
to  other  worse  and  quite  inexcusable  conditions 
which  women  managers  might  help  mitigate.  The 
success  during  the  war  of  community  canning  and 
drying  centers  with  expert  instructors,  and  the 
occasional  success  of  women  who  have  built  up  a 
demand  for  their  "truly  home-made"  dried  fruits 
or  preserves  or  sausage,  points  the  way  to  possi- 
bilities of  permanent  farm  industries.  Co-operative 
marketing,  with  honest  and  competent  women  to 
instruct  in  the  best  processes  and  standardize, 
inspect,  and  grade  the  products,  might  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  lie  rotting  in  gardens  or  spoiling  in  railroad  cars. 
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The  production  in  the  home  kitchen  of  other 
special  food  products  has  often  grown  into  a  lucra- 
tive business.  Whole- wheat  or  salt-rising  bread, 
cookies,  pies,  salad  dressing,  specially  luscious 
cakes  and  candies,  have  all  brought  sometimes 
more  than  local  fame  to  women  who  knew  how  to 
build  up  their  market  and  to  keep  an  enlarged 
quantity  product  up  to  the  quality  standard  of 
their  own  handiwork. 

The  point  of  ultimate  distribution  of  food  stuffs 
to  families  is  the  retail  grocery  or  market  stall, 
and  here  girls  and  women  are  customarily  em- 
ployed on  the  sales  force.  Women  owners  and 
managers  of  small  food  shops  and  delicatessens  are 
not  unusual  but  this  trade  has  seldom  been  thought 
of  as  a  career  for  educated  women  in  the  same  way 
as  the  dry  goods  trade.  Yet  for  women  with  com- 
mercial ability  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  housewife  this  would  provide 
a  pleasant  path  to  competence  and  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  world  by  supplying  pure  and  whole- 
some food  in  attractive  surroundings. 

Preparing  and  serving  food  for  the  "ultimate 
consumer." — The  taking  of  other  tasks  out  of  the 
home  has  meant  that  vast  hordes  of  human  beings 
must  eat  at  least  one  meal  each  day  outside  the 
home  and  that  numbers  only  less  large  must  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  either  "board"  or  "room  and 
meal."  When  occupations  for  women  were  few, 
one  of  the  first  to  suggest  itself  to  the  woman  sud- 
denly faced  with  the  problem  of  self-support  was 
"taking  boarders."  As  the  private  houses  generally 
used  became  inadequate,  large  lodging  houses  and 
apartment  hotels  with  restaurant  service  were  built. 
Between   1910  and   1920  the  number  of  boarding 
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and  lodging-house  keepers  decreased  from  142,400 
to  114,740  women  and  from  23,052  to  18,652  men. 
The  increasing  size  of  the  hotels  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  number  of  hotel  keepers  and 
managers  decreased  from  64,504  to  55,583,  the 
number  of  housekeepers  and  stewards  increased  by 
32,339,  of  restaurant,  cafe  and  lunchroom  keepers 
by  40,692. 

The  ownership  and  business  management  of 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  cafes  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  men,  partly  because  of  the  large  capital 
necessary,  but  the  decrease  in  hotel  keepers  and 
managers  was  8,820  men  and  only  loi  women, 
while  the  increase  of  housekeepers  and  stewards 
was  only  1,322  or  8.3  per  cent  among  men  but 
31,017  or  nearly  18  per  cent  among  women,  who 
now  outnumber  men  204,350  to  17,262.  The  in- 
crease in  men  and  women  restaurant  keepers  has 
been  in  the  same  proportion,  43 . 8  per  cent,  but  the 
men  outnumber  the  women,  72,343  to  15,644. 

However,  the  science  of  home  economics  is  having 
an  increasing  effect  on  both  demand  and  supply. 
The  public  is  becoming  more  intelligent  regarding 
food  values,  and  better-trained  women  are  proving 
their  capacity  to  manage  both  the  financial  and 
the  personnel  side  of  the  business,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  combine  a  scientific  conscience  about 
the  wholesomeness  and  digestibility  of  foods  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  aesthetic  details. 
Not  only  are  expensive  tea  rooms  and  "individual" 
candy  and  pastry  shops  started  in  a  small  way  by 
women,  succeeding  and  multiplying,  but  trained 
women  are  more  and  more  in  demand  as  managers 
of  large  commercial  restaurants,  or  cafeterias  in 
department  stores.  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
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ciations  and  colleges,  and  of  lunch  rooms  for  em- 
ployees in  stores,  office  buildings,  and  factories. 
For  details  concerning  the  future  of  this  work  and 
the  training  required  and  available  see  the  refer- 
ences at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

People  are  always  getting  hungry,  and  the  fame 
of  wholesome,  appetizing,  and  bountiful  food  at  a 
reasonable  price  quickly  spreads.  A  woman  may 
succeed  in  serving  food  as  purely  a  business  enter- 
prise, but  she  is  almost  certain  to  do  so  if  in  addition 
to  business  ability  she  herself  really  enjoys  good 
food  and  is  able  to  look  at  every  detail  of  her  service 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tired,  hungry,  hurried, 
perturbed,  and  critical  men  and  women  who  sit 
at  her  tables.  "I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me 
meat."  Food  must  "smell  good,  look  good,  taste 
good  and  'set'  good,"  and  into  that  combination 
enter  perfect  confidence  in  the  quality  and  cleanli- 
ness of  materials,  artistic  and  restful  surroundings, 
prompt  and  efl&cient  service,  and  the  atmosphere 
produced  by  the  happy  team  work  of  people  who 
know  how  to  do  their  work  supremely  well  and 
enjoy  doing  it.  Savages  used  to  devour  food. 
Civilization  brought  the  arts  of  cooking  and  dining. 
The  factory  and  office  time  clock  is  in  danger  of 
developing  a  process  of  food  stoking.  It  is  possible 
for  Christian  women  to  restore  to  hard-working 
humanity  conditions  which  approximate  the  com- 
fort and  relaxation  of  the  family  meal. 

The  possibilities  of  institution  management. — 
While  the  old-fashioned  boarding  house  seems  to 
have  yielded  to  the  hotel  and  to  the  lodging  or 
apartment  house  with  restaurant  service,  there  is 
an  ineradicable  desire  in  most  folks  to  live  with  a 
relatively  fixed  group  of  congenial  persons.     This 
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accounts  for  residence  clubs  of  homeless  business 
and  professional  men  and  women,  of  working 
girls  and  young  men.  The  young  who  are  away 
at  school,  the  old  who  are  no  longer  able  to  keep 
up  their  individual  homes,  as  well  as  sick,  depen- 
dent, defective,  or  delinquent  persons  of  all  ages 
have  to  have  places  provided  in  which  to  live  and 
eat.  Economy  of  money  tends  to  make  large 
institutions,  the  welfare  of  human  beings  demands 
that  the  groups  be  not  too  large. 

Old  or  new,  large  or  small,  the  school  or  club, 
the  hospital,  dormitory,  and  the  institutional  cot- 
tage or  hall  demand  each  its  managing  housekeeper. 
Charitable  and  penal  institution  managers  alone 
numbered  7,953  men  and  4,931  women  in  1920. 
This  number  of  women  is  more  than  double  that 
in  1 9 10.  On  these  persons  depend  the  physical 
and  to  a  large  degree  the  emotional  health  of  those 
groups  of  men  and  women  and  children,  with  their 
future  possibilities,  present  efficiency,  and  comfort 
in  sickness  or  old  age.  It  is  a  challenge  to  any 
woman  to  devote  her  cultured  personality,  cul- 
tivated mind  and  sympathetic  heart  as  well  as  her 
trained  skill  in  food  preparation  to  making  the 
artificial  home  serve  as  closely  as  possible  the  pur- 
poses of  the  real  one  denied  the  group  over  which 
she  presides. 

The  food  missionary. — In  some  countries  the 
only  prevention  of  the  devastating  famines  is 
reforestation  and  feats  of  civil  engineering  which 
will  keep  the  floods  from  washing  away  the  soil. 
But  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  and  overcome 
the  chronic  undernourishment  of  the  masses  by 
teaching  them  how  to  raise  and  how  to  use  diversi- 
fied  food   stuffs   (see   Kipling's  story   of   "William 
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the  Conqueror").  In  many  countries  the  mission- 
ary finds  the  native  food  excellent  and  sufficient, 
but  the  eating  habits  of  the  children  who  come  to 
the  boarding  school  need  to  be  reorganized  in  the 
interest  of  their  health.  This  is  a  task  requiring 
all  the  tact  of  a  diplomat,  the  skill  of  a  teacher, 
and  the  good  humor  of  an  enthusiast.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  African  babies  brought  up  on  beans  and 
unsalted  mush,  of  the  war  orphans  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East,  and  of  the  millions  in  the  Orient 
who  "never  go  to  bed  satisfied  with  food"  is  a  task 
to  "move  with  compassion"  any  of  Jesus'  followers. 
And  giving  food  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  saving 
the  physical  life  of  many  people  so  that  their  per- 
sonalities may  be  "made  whole"  by  the  other 
effects  of  his  spirit. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Hear  the  detailed  reports  of  those  in  the  class  who 
have  chosen  any  of  the  occupations  covered  by  this  chap- 
ter and  add  any  pertinent  items  of  information  from 
your  own  experience  or  observation. 

2.  Arrange  with  the  teacher  to  have  invited  to  this 
session  by  a  committee  of  the  class  a  successful  woman 
farmer  or  restaurant  manager  or  institutional  house- 
keeper to  tell  you  of  local  conditions  and  opportunities. 
If  any  of  these  are  college  women,  ask  them  of  what 
direct  use  in  their  profession  they  find  their  college  course. 
If  they  worked  their  way  by  their  own  initiative  ask 
what  training  they  would  advise  and  why. 

3.  If  a  girl  has  a  liking  for  trade  and  an  intelligent 
interest  in  food  stuffs,  would  entering  the  retail  grocery 
business  be  going  against  the  principle  that  one  should 
make  the  largest  possible  use  of  her  talents  ?  Under  what 
circumstances  would  the  answer  be  yes,  or  no? 

4.  If  you  were  to  spend  two  or  three  years  in  a  girls' 
club  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  dormitory,  which  would  you  rather 
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have  in  charge  of  the  housekeeping :  a  middle-aged  woman 
who  has  had  a  home  and  children  of  her  own,  or  a  yoimg 
college  woman  with  professional  training  in  domestic 
science  and  institutional  management?    Why? 

For  Reference 

[The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  2  West  43rd 
Street,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  large  volume  giving 
the  scope  (in  1924)  of  thirty-six  occupations  for  women, 
together  with  the  probable  future  of  the  profession,  the 
training  necessary,  and  lists,  by  States,  of  the  name  and 
location  of  institutions  in  which  that  training  can  be 
secured.  There  are  several  additional  monographs  pub- 
lished separately.  Hereafter  reference  will  be  made  to 
these  volumes  with  the  abbreviation  B.  V.  I.] 
Training   for    the    Professions    and    Allied    Occupations 

(B.  V.  I.). 

Agriculture,  pages  1-46. 

Home  Making,  pages  387-388. 

Institutional  Management,  pages  389-393. 

"Restaurant  Manager,"  in  monograph  on  Department 
Stores,  pages  80-81. 
Am£rican  Magazine,  August,    1925,   "She  Has  Made  a 

Home  in   New  York  for   10,000  Young   Folks,"   by 

Marion  T.  Colley. 
Laselle  and  Wiley,   Vocations  for  Girls,  19 13,  Chapters 

VI,  XII,  XIV. 
Weaver,  EH  Witner,  Vocations  for  Girls,  19 13,  Chapters 

XVII,  XVIII,  XXIX. 
Hoerle  and  Saltzberg,  The  Girl  and  the  Job,  19 19,  pages 

73-79,  106-113,  259. 
Hatcher,  O.  L.,  Occupations  for  Women,  1927. 
Filene,  Catherine,  Careers  for  Women,  1920,  pages  24-28, 

37-46,  209-231,  241-254,  261-269. 
Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,  Women  Professional  Workers, 

1921,  pages  103-132. 
Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926, 

Csee  contents). 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Divide  among  the  members  of  the  class  the  respon- 
sibility of  interviewing  local  representatives  of  any  of 
the  following  occupations  which  have  not  been  chosen 
for  special  reports:  architect,  draftsman,  landscape 
architect  or  gardener,  interior  decorator,  costimie  de- 
signer, dressmaker,  milliner,  textile  designer,  buyer  in 
women's  wear  departments,  jeweler  (craftsman,  not 
salesman). 

2.  Before  you  interview  her  (or  him,  if  there  is  no 
woman  representative  of  that  occupation  available), 
read  the  next  chapter  and  make  a  list  of  questions  to 
cover  in  your  interview  and  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  brief 
report. 

3 .  If  you  can  find  no  person  to  interview  on  your  assign- 
ment, make  a  brief  but  careful  report  of  what  you  can 
find  on  that  topic  in  the  references  given  at  the  end  of 
the  next  chapter. 

4.  Write  to  the  Student  Volimteer  Movement,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  their  current  list 
of  requests  from  all  the  mission  boards  for  specialists 
in  various  arts  and  crafts. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  FASHIONER  OF  COMFORT 
AND  BEAUTY 

Woman's  fingers  have  always  been  busy.  For 
ages  she  produced  from  start  to  finish  the  wearing 
apparel  of  the  family.  When  she  "rested"  she 
utilized  whatever  materials  were  at  hand  to  make 
more  convenient  tools  and  utensils  or  to  beautify 
clothing  or  objects  of  daily  use.  In  our  times  prac- 
tically every  one  of  these  crafts  has  been  taken 
from  the  home  to  the  factory,  and  women  have 
followed  them,  not  as  creators,  but  as  servitors  of 
machines — performing  some  detached  part  of  an 
intricate  but  standardized  process.  What  place 
in  her  old  realm  of  creative  handiwork  can  be 
found  by  the  girl  whose  sensitive  fingers  are  obedi- 
ent to  a  beauty-loving  brain? 

A.  Clothing  and  Personal  Adornment 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  making  of  clothing 
has  left  the  home.  First  hats  and  shoes,  then  men's 
suits,  women's  cloaks,  men's  and  women's  under- 
wear, and  lastly,  women's  dresses.  Each  went 
first  to  specialists'  hands,  but  one  by  one  fuller  of 
felt  and  braider  of  straw,  shoemaker,  tailor  and 
seamstress,  and  in  the  last  decade  or  so  the  dress- 
maker and  milliner  also,  have  gone  on  into  the 
factory  and  only  the  very  wealthy  or  the  very  hard 
to  fit  have  "custom-made"  clothing.  The  rest  of 
us  wear  "ready-mades." 

136 
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Dressmaking. — Between  19 10  and  1920  the  dress- 
makers and  sewing  women  (not  in  factories)  de- 
creased from  447,760  to  235,519.  Yet  there  is  a 
steady  demand,  in  most  places  far  greater  than 
the  supply,  for  someone  to  make  ''individual"  and 
becoming  frocks,  and  to  act  as  wardrobe  consultant 
to  the  thrifty  woman  who  makes  her  own  clothes 
or  does  not  want  to  throw  away  the  good  material 
in  partly  worn  or  out-of-style  dresses.  A  girl  who 
is  really  skillful  and  swift  with  her  needle,  who 
knows  styles  and  can  adapt  them  to  all  sorts  of 
figures  with  sure  taste  in  becoming  lines  and  colors, 
who  is  quick  to  catch  the  idea  in  a  customer's 
mind,  and  who  can  cut  savingly  and  fit  accurately 
can  earn  an  excellent  living  almost  anywhere. 
There  are  business  and  professional  women  who 
find  a  bit  of  sewing  restful,  and  housewives  and 
mothers  who  sew  neatly  and  painstakingly  who 
will  gladly  pay  at  the  rate  of  $10  or  $12  a  day  to 
someone  who  can  plan,  cut  out  and  get  pinned  or 
basted  the  parts  one  simply  can't  do  oneself,  of 
three  or  four  dresses  in  a  day.  Some  women  go 
to  the  homes,  look  over  all  the  material  on  hand 
and  make  out  lists  of  materials  and  amounts  to  pur- 
chase before  coming  to  do  the  "constructive  engi- 
neering" for  the  home  artisan.  Some  act  also  as 
personal  shoppers,  receiving  a  commission  from  the 
stores.  Others  have  a  shop  in  their  own  homes 
and  make  appointments,  charging  by  the  hour. 
This  sort  of  work  is  much  pleasanter  and  more 
lucrative  than  making  whole  garments,  for  this 
class  of  trade  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  same  high 
rate  for  the  tedious  operations  of  stitching,  hem- 
ming, sewing  on  fasteners  and  finishing  which  the 
customers  can  do  for  themselves. 
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There  will  always  be  a  field  also  for  the  expensive 
modiste  who  creates  and  finishes  garments  that 
express  and  often  enhance  the  personality  of  the 
wearer,  and  who  can  take  charge  of  the  woman 
who  is  "entirely  helpless  about  clothes."  These 
skilled  artists  usually  employ  many  helpers,  either 
in  a  shop  of  their  own  or  in  a  department  store. 
Others  make  a  success  of  specialty  shops — blouses, 
evening  wraps,  children's  clothes,  lingerie,  etc. 

Millinery. — This  is  also  becoming  a  factory  trade. 
The  number  of  milliners  and  millinery  dealers 
decreased  by  nearly  53,000  between  the  last  two 
census  reports.  This  transfer  to  the  factory  is  an 
advantage  to  the  workers,  for  it  makes  it  possible 
to  equalize  this  work  which  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  seasonal  of  occupations.  But  there  will 
always  be  faces  to  which  no  hat  is  becoming  except 
one  made  specially,  and  there  will  always  be  per- 
sons with  particular  aptitude  for  this  artistic  fitting 
of  hats  to  faces.  Some  of  these  may  have  to  work 
as  saleswomen,  with  liberty  to  make  in  the  factory 
product  those  changes  in  lines  or  angles  or  a  bit 
of  color,  or  the  substituting  of  a  softening  fabric 
that  "makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

Designing  of  costumes  and  hats. — This  is  inter- 
esting and  well-paid  work,  and  its  field  will  probably 
enlarge  as  women's  garments  are  increasingly  made 
in  factories.  Some  openings  develop  in  large 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops  and  with 
the  pattern  manufactories.  For  this  both  pro- 
fessional training  and  business  apprenticeship  are 
necessary,  as  well  as  real  originality,  artistic  talent, 
knowledge  of  textiles,  and  untiring  ability  to  work. 

The  fabric  arts. — The  making  of  designs  for 
printed    or    woven    dress    fabrics    involves    under- 
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standing  of  the  textile  and  mechanical  processes 
used  in  each  as  well  as  of  art  principles.  There  are 
also  fabric  crafts  which  become  fads  for  a  time 
but  always  have  a  permanent  place,  such  as  batik, 
"tying  and  dyeing,"  block  printing,  hand-painting 
with  washable  colors,  and  so  on.  All  of  this  work 
is  limited  in  demand,  but  the  girl  with  real  talent 
and  sufficient  capital  to  last  through  her  training 
and  finding  her  clientele  will  have  a  reasonable 
financial  return  and  the  joy  both  of  creative  ex- 
pression and  of  beautifying  the  world. 

Embroidery,  lace  work,  knitting,  and  crochet. — 
These  are  pleasant  avocations  rather  than  paying 
ways  of  making  a  living.  There  are  some  girls 
who  are  particularly  deft  in  these  arts  who  add 
this  hand  work  to  dresses  and  lingerie  in  the 
"exclusive"  shops,  which  charge  enough  for  the 
completed  garment  to  pay  a  moderate  wage  for 
this  part  of  the  work.  A  limited  number  of  women 
find  a  field  for  selling  and  teaching  this  type  of  work 
in  gift  shops  and  the  art-needlework  sections  of 
department  stores. 

Jewelry  and  the  metal  crafts. — Women  in  vary- 
ing numbers,  but  always  relatively  few,  are  reported 
in  successive  censuses  in  these  occupations.  Keen 
eyesight  and  great  patience  as  well  as  nicety  of 
manipulation  are  required.  Perhaps  women  usually 
prefer  arts  like  sewing  which  are  more  "sociable," 
but  some  have  done  very  beautiful  work  with 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  precious  stones. 

The  spiritual  contribution  of  the  clothing  crafts. 
— As  long  as  human  beings  are  emotionally  suscepti- 
ble to  the  appearance  of  other  human  beings  and 
to  the  effect  their  own  appearance  produces,  so 
long  will  there  be  a  real  need  to  be  served  by  those 
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who  can  make  that  appearance  as  pleasing  as 
possible.  And  as  long  as  the  fashioning  of  articles 
of  use  and  beauty  has  its  place  in  the  building  of 
human  character,  so  long  will  there  be  younger 
persons  eager  to  experiment  with  these  means  of 
self-expression.  The  girl  who  has  insight  and  pa- 
tience as  well  as  skill  of  fingers  finds  a  field  of  unique 
usefulness  in  developing  among  the  women  of  other 
peoples  their  talents  in  line  with  their  ancient 
national  arts.  There  are  few  mission  stations  that 
would  not  welcome  the  help  of  a  young  woman 
who  could  organize  and  develop  both  instruction 
in  native  needle  crafts  and  the  marketing  among 
beauty-loving  American  women  of  the  products, 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  and  self-expression  to  these 
long  repressed  personalities. 

B.  Beauty,  Comfort  and  Convenience  in  the 
Home 

Someone  with  a  whimsical  imagination  suggests 
that  probably  the  first  cave  man  to  remove  a 
bowlder  from  near  the  top  of  his  domicile  replied 
to  his  wife's  suspicious  "What's  that  for?"  with 
"That,  my  dear,  is  a  window,"  and  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  light.  With  a  sniff  she  placed  a  leafy 
branch  across  the  aperture.  "What's  that  for?" 
growled  the  man.  "That,  my  dear,  is  a  curtain," 
was  the  response— with  such  finality  that  the  only 
possible  rejoinder  was  "Umph!" 

Interior  decorating. — Certainly  the  origin  of 
cushions,  hangings,  rugs,  and  tapestries  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  desire  for  all  these  delights  to  eye 
and  touch  is  as  keen  and  as  universal  as  ever.  The 
result  of  their  production  by  machinery,  without 
widespread  education  of  public  taste,  has  been  to 
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raise  standards  in  so  far  as  the  manufacturers  were 
guided  by  persons  with  artistic  knowledge,  but  to 
produce  a  most  inartistic  and  spiritually  deadening 
uniformity  in  average  homes.  Some  manufacturers 
and  dealers  have  taken  advantage  of  crude  tastes 
and  swamped  the  market  with  the  cheap  and 
gaudy.  People  with  sudden  wealth  have  had  no 
other  standard  of  artistic  worth  than  expensiveness. 
So  it  is  in  response  to  a  very  real  need  that  the 
profession  of  interior  decorating  is  now  arising. 
A  girl  who  has  a  keen  artistic  sense  of  the  values 
of  lights,  colors,  textures  and  lines,  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  to  the  shape  of  rooms,  their  out- 
look, their  purpose,  their  relation  to  other  rooms 
and  to  the  personalities  of  the  people  who  are  to 
use  them,  may  train  for  this  occupation  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success.  The  training  is  varied. 
She  must  get  her  thorough  grounding  in  art  prin- 
ciples in  an  art  school,  her  knowledge  of  materials 
and  their  costs  from  various  trades,  and  business 
acumen  from  practical  experience.  Openings  are 
most  frequent  in  connection  with  department  or 
furniture  stores,  with  firms  of  architects,  or  in 
independent  establishments  operating  their  own 
work  rooms. 

Decorative  crafts. — These  are  the  arts  of  pro- 
ducing or  decorating  articles  of  general  use  such 
that  they  shall  be  aesthetically  satisfying.  They 
include  among  others  pottery,  china  painting, 
basketry,  wood  turning  and  carving,  weaving, 
leather  tooling,  ornamental  metal  work  (not  Jew- 
elry), stenciling,  and  designing  patterns  for  floor 
and  wall  coverings.  They  all  require  both  art 
training  and  business  experience  before  fitting  one 
to  earn  a  livelihood.     The   teaching  of   many  of 
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these  crafts  has  become  a  part  of  occupational 
therapy,  and  also  of  the  educational  program  for 
abnormal  children.  "The  child  who  cheats  in  her 
arithmetic  lesson  may  *get  away  with  it,'  but  if 
she  cheats  in  threading  up  her  loom,  the  lie  is 
bound  to  show  in  the  pattern,"  explained  one  school 
superintendent.  They  offer  no  less  value  as  train- 
ing in  sincerity  and  ideals  for  every  normal  child 
who  loves  to  manipulate  materials  and  produce 
beauty,  and  this  field  is  beginning  also  to  be  entered 
by  the  normal  schools.  Like  the  needle  crafts, 
there  is  large  opportunity  for  those  who  can  develop 
these  arts  among  the  women  and  children  reached 
by  missions. 

Architecture. — If  woman  has  beautified  the  in- 
terior of  the  home,  its  solid  exterior  has  been  until 
very  recently  built  exclusively  by  men.  Archi- 
tecture is  a  fine  art,  but  it  is  so  bound  up  with  the 
mechanical  arts  and  trades  of  stone  cutting,  plumb- 
ing, etc.,  and  with  problems  of  cost  and  transporta- 
tion of  materials  and  mechanical  calculations  of 
stress  and  strain  and  joints  and  angles  that  until 
recently  the  combination  was  supposed  to  be  be- 
yond a  woman's  power.  Her  pleas  for  more  cup- 
boards, or  convenient  arrangement  of  kitchen, 
pantry  or  cellar  doors,  or  sewing  room  windows, 
were  met  with  such  indulgence  as  did  not  interfere 
with  the  approximation  of  the  outside  to  a  chosen 
style  or  sometimes  to  the  prejudices  of  workmen 
who  are  contracted  for  independently.  The  last 
census,  however,  showed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  women  architects,  and  many  of  them  have 
done  notable  work. 

It  was  a  woman  pastor  of  an  institutional  church 
some  years  ago  who  with  a  representative  of  every 
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organization  that  would  use  the  new  structure 
made  out  verbal  specifications  and  then  "told  the 
architect  that  not  a  broom  closet  or  a  classroom 
could  be  omitted;  he  would  just  have  to  put  on 
the  best-looking  outside  that  he  could."  And  it 
was  a  pastor's  bride  in  a  city  more  than  usually- 
dreary  and  restless  from  the  sameness  of  its  acres 
of  brick  houses  who  set  forth  the  Christian  philos- 
ophy of  architecture.  "I  want  our  home,  like  our 
lives,  to  serve  people  and  to  liberate  and  give 
expression  to  the  life  that  is  cramped  and  repressed 
by  everyday  humdrum.  We  have  bought  our  lot 
in  the  section  where  our  people  live  and  the  house 
will  not  cost  more  than  most  of  them  will  spend 
— at  least  only  the  architect's  fee  more.  But  it 
will  show  that  a  house  can  be  a  vital  expression  of 
personality  and  purpose  and  can  be  planned  so 
that  its  least  detail  will  add  to  the  time  and  effi- 
ciency of  its  dwellers  and  the  comfort  and  welcome 
of  its  guests."    _ 

These  two  women  found  men  architects  who 
could  understand  and  sympathetically  interpret 
their  needs  and  ideals  into  working  plans  for  the 
builders.  The  field  for  women  architects  will 
increase  as  the  average  citizen  comes  to  realize 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  beauty,  convenience,  and 
sesthetic  fitness  in  the  ordinary  dwelling,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  interpret  to  the  inarticulate  house- 
wife what  she  but  dimly  and  dumbly  longs  for. 

Landscape  architecture. — This  is  a  more  accurate 
term  than  "landscape  gardening."  The  work  in- 
cludes home  gardens  and  private  estates,  parks 
and  factories,  and  also  the  planning  of  whole  towns 
and  cities.  It  is  closely  associated  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  buildings  and  also  with  engineering  and 
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horticulture,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  of 
them.  There  are  about  twenty-five  women  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  reported.  Both  forms  of 
architecture  require  as  long  and  grueling  a  prep- 
aration as  medicine  or  law,  and  in  addition  an 
unusual  breadth  of  culture  and  aesthetic  and  human 
experience.  The  stepping-stone  occupations  are 
drafting  in  architects'  or  engineering  offices  and 
consulting  salesman  in  nursery  or  gardening  firms. 

For  Discussion 

1.  After  listening  to  the  reports  on  these  occupations 
from  those  who  made  detailed  studies  and  those  with 
special  assigimients,  decide  which  profession  will  give 
the  largest  return  to  the  world  from  the  investment: 
(a)  of  moderate  talents,  (6)  of  unusual  talents  in  (i)  line 
and  form,  (2)  color  and  texture,  (3)  manual  dexterity, 
(4)  imagination,  (5)  business  ability,  (6)  liking  for  ob- 
jects, (7)  liking  for  people. 

2.  If  there  are  in  your  community  Italians,  Mexicans, 
Russians,  Bohemians  or  Czekoslovakians,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Persians,  or  Armenians,  cotild  you  plan  with  your 
church  or  high  school  or  art  institute  to  have  an  exhibit 
of  costumes  and  decorative  crafts? 

For  Reference 

Training   for    the    Professions    and    Allied    Occupations 
(B.  V.  I.). 
Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry,  pages  94ff. 
Crafts,  pages  i03ff. 
Interior  Decoration,  pages  io8ff. 
Architecture,  pages  47!?. 
Landscape  Architecture,  pages  40iflF. 

Adams,   Elizabeth  Kemper,   Women  Professional  Work- 
ers, 1921,  pages  308-310,  318-324. 

Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 

Hatcher,  O.  L.,  Occupations  for  Women,  1927. 
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Filene,  Catherine,  Careers  for  Women,  1920,  pages  34-36, 

47-68,  72-75,  81. 
Laselle  and  Wiley,  Vocations  for  Girls,  1913,  Chapter  VII I, 
Weaver,  EH  Witner,  Vocations  J  or  Girls,  19 13,  Chapters 

XVI,  XIX. 
Hoerle  and  Saltzberg,  Tlw  Girl  and  the  Job,  19 19,  pages 

85-91,  170-180. 
Richardson,  A.  S.,  The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living, 

1905,  chapters  IV,  V,  VIII. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Look  up  in  the  library  the  last  four  annual  reports 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  from  the 
index  make  an  abstract  in  your  notebook  of  the  main 
divisions  of  "teaching"  and  of  the  principal  specializa- 
tions under  these. 

2.  Arrange  for  a  special  meeting  at  which  all  girls 
interested  in  teaching  can  hear  some  leader  in  education 
tell  of  the  great  principles  and  ideas  which  are  now 
developing  and  controlling  education  in  every  phase. 

3.  Go  to  the  most  successful  teacher  you  know,  if 
possible  the  one  who  meant  most  to  you  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades,  and  ask  her  what  makes  her  "different" 
as  a  teacher.  Compare  with  the  answers  received  by 
others  (hence  first  plan  together  so  that  you  will  not 
all  ask  the  same  person !) . 


CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  EDUCATOR— IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

When  does  education  begin?  Stop  and  think 
how  much  a  child  has  already  learned  before  it 
starts  to  school.  Speech,  with  sometimes  an  amaz- 
ingly large  vocabulary;  the  skill  to  manage  the 
muscles  in  innumerable  activities;  the  knowledge 
of  the  names  and  properties  of  every  object  in  the 
early  environment;  habits  and  attitudes  toward 
persons  and  human  relationships;  ineradicable  ideas 
of  God — all  these  have  already  been  learned. 
Most  of  this  education  has  come  from  the  mother's 
teaching.  From  her  close  relationship  to  the  help- 
less child  the  mother  is  inevitably,  almost  involun- 
tarily, a  teacher. 

For  untold  generations  the  mother  was  the 
educator  of  all  her  children  while  they  were  little. 
After  the  boys  were  large  enough,  they  were  usually 
taken  in  hand  by  the  men  of  the  family,  tribe,  or 
state,  but  the  mother  long  remained  the  only 
teacher  of  the  daughters.  When  machinery  took 
over  much  of  the  home  industry  and  women  left 
the  home  for  the  factory,  more  and  more  the  school 
was  obliged  to  take  over  the  education  that  used 
to  be  given  in  the  home.  So  it  was  natural  that 
teaching  should  be  one  of  the  earliest  specialized 
occupations  for  women. 

The  woman  teacher. — At  first,  teaching  the 
"three  R's"  to  the  youngest  children  was  all  that 
a   woman   was   supposed   to   be   capable   of   doing. 
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There  is  a  fascinating  history  between  those  days 
and  the  present;  but  now,  from  prekindergarten 
to  university  and  postgraduate  professional  school, 
from  the  one-roomed  "little  red  schoolhouse"  to 
the  superintendency  of  big  city-school  systems  or 
the  presidency  of  a  college,  the  teaching  field  is 
open  to  women  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  and 
professional  qualifications.  So,  also,  are  all  other 
forms  of  educational  work,  such  as  the  library,  the 
press,  and  the  platform. 

The  teacher's  work. — What  is  the  teacher's  job? 
Until  very  recently  the  answer,  unanimously  and 
without  question,  was  in  terms  of  information. 
It  was  the  teacher's  business  to  get  the  pupils  to 
know  certain  prescribed  facts  and  to  achieve 
certain  prescribed  skills.  She  taught  arithmetic, 
and  her  success  was  measured  by  Johnny's  ability 
to  say  the  multiplication  table  and  to  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  and  divide  correctly.  She  taught 
English,  and  tested  Mary's  ability  to  spell,  capital- 
ize, and  punctuate  her  sentences  properly  and  avoid 
mistakes  in  their  grammatical  construction.  Or, 
she  taught  economics  or  biology,  and  the  student 
passed  an  examination  on  theories  of  wealth  or 
the  functions  of  parts  of  plants  and  animals. 

Now,  however,  the  greatest  educators  answer  in 
quite  different  terms.  They  say  the  teacher's  work 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their  adjustments  to  life, 
to  interpret  life's  possibilities  to  them,  and  to  lead 
them  in  the  great  adventures  of  its  experiences. 
From  nursery  to  college  one  is  to  teach  pupils,  not 
subject  matter.  The  teacher  is  so  to  interpret  life 
that  the  boys  and  girls  wiU  see  the  need  for  number 
and  language  and  science,  and  to  supply  the  facts 
and  materials  so  that  they  can  do  their  own  learn- 
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ing.  The  teacher  is  concerned  to  have  them  find 
the  need  for  figuring  accurately,  to  have  something 
to  say  that  shall  be  worth  expressing  correctly  and 
convincingly,  to  be  so  interested  in  the  way  human 
beings  live  that  they  will  eagerly  compare  what 
people  have  done  and  thought  about  the  ways 
the  good  things  of  the  world  have  been  produced 
and  distributed  in  order  intelligently  to  work  out 
still  better  ways.  The  teacher  is  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  marvels  of  life  and  stir  their  creative 
imaginations  to  work  with  the  plastic  life-stufT 
about  them  so  that  they  will  be  eager  to  discover 
and  patient  to  observe  more  of  life's  laws. 

The  teacher's  self. — This  new  attitude  toward 
the  purpose  of  teaching  makes  a  difference  in  the 
requirements  both  of  personality  and  of  prep- 
aration. The  successful  teacher  must  first  of  all 
be  vitally  interested  in  persons,  and  must  be  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  value  to  their  life  of  the 
information  or  skill  she  is  fitted  to  impart.  This 
does  not  mean  that  popularity  and  charm  can  be 
substituted  for  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  subject  matter;  the  new  ideals  require  the  most 
thorough  scholarship.  Neither  does  it  mean  that 
one  is  to  become  adept  in  pleasing  and  amusing 
one's  pupils.  "Interest"  must  be  aroused  in  the 
facts  and  activities  that  are  useful  in  the  pupil's 
life,  but  the  teacher  must  have  wide  enough  hori- 
zons to  be  able  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  fuller, 
larger  life.  If  you  like  books  better  than  folks, 
your  work  may  still  be  educational;  but  it  probably 
lies  in  writing  or  research  or  some  of  the  forms  of 
library  work  rather  than  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  teacher's  preparation. — Teaching  is  so  spe- 
cialized  both   in   matter   and   in   method   that  one 
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must,  reasonably  early,  in  her  preparation,  choose 
the  type  of  persons  with  whom  she  can  work  most 
happily,  and  then  choose  from  the  materials  appro- 
priate to  that  group  the  subjects  she  can  most 
fruitfully  master.  One  cannot  combine  abstract 
higher  mathematics  and  insight  into  the  needs  of 
two-year-old  children  in  the  same  classroom  job. 
If  older  boys  and  girls  make  the  most  appeal,  there 
are  few  general  fields  of  interest  one  cannot  share 
with  them,  but  in  most  teaching  the  subject  will 
require  an  enthusiasm  that  does  not  tire  in  many 
repetitions  of  the  same  beginning  steps. 

When  the  ideal  was  to  teach  subject  matter  one 
qualified  by  passing  examinations  which  showed 
proficiency  in  those  subjects.  Hence  college  grad- 
uation was  supposed  to  fit  one  to  teach  in  high 
school,  and  for  the  grades,  a  high-school  preparation 
was  deemed  sufiicient.  Methods  were  to  be  learned 
by  "experience."  But  if  one  is  to  teach  pupils, 
one  must  know  the  interests,  abilities,  and  mental 
development  of  those  pupils  at  different  ages,  and 
understand  also  the  learning  process  and  the  best 
ways  of  helping  different  types  of  personalities. 
The  teacher  must  also  have  a  personality  adequate 
to  interpret  life,  whether  to  sensitive  little  chil- 
dren or  to  eager,  revolutionary  adolescents.  Hence, 
increasingly,  a  college  degree  is  required  of  teachers 
in  the  elementary  grades  and  kindergarten  as  well 
as  in  higher  schools,  and  at  least  a  year  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  a  graduate  school  of  teaching 
is  necessary  for  almost  any  position. 

The  scope  of  class-room  teaching. — In  the  ele- 
mentary grades  one  teacher  has  practically  all  of 
the  subjects  in  the  one  grade.  Practice  varies  with 
precedent  and  with  the  size  of  the  school.    In  many 
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grade  systems  there  are  special  teachers  of  drawing, 
music,  nature  study,  and  manual  work  who  carry 
on  their  work  in  many  classrooms,  perhaps  in 
several  buildings.  In  high  schools  and  college,  and 
beyond,  it  is  the  universal  rule  to  have  special 
teachers  for  each  subject.  Here  the  choice  between 
music  or  mathematics,  history  or  one  of  the  lan- 
guages or  sciences,  is  wisely  made  on  the  basis  of 
one's  own  greatest  ability  and  liking.  But  thor- 
oughness of  specialization  must  be  supplemented 
by  sufficient  general  intelligence  about  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum — and  much  besides — so  that 
one's  own  contribution  to  the  different  pupils  shall 
not  only  correlate  with  their  other  studies  but  shall 
help  them  to  a  true  perspective  of  values  in  adjust- 
ing their  own  lives. 

The  teaching  of  special  groups. — It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  kindergartens  were  initiated  and  spon- 
sored by  private  enterprise.  In  most  communities 
they  are  now  a  part  of  the  public-school  system 
and  are  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  foundation 
for  the  work  that  follows.  The  nursery  school  for 
still  younger  children  will  probably  follow  the  same 
development.  It  is  as  yet  a  private  enterprise,  but 
has  quite  as  great  possibilities  as  the  kindergarten. 
It  is  a  field  in  which  there  is  much  creative  experi- 
menting to  be  done.  Preparation  for  this  work 
can  never  be  "wasted,"  for  it  is  the  most  valuable 
training  for  mothering,  and  nursery  schools  can 
also  be  carried  on  in  one's  own  home. 

Many  schools  have  ''ungraded  classes"  for  chil- 
dren who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  be  adjusted 
in  the  regular  grades.  Here  are  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  patient  investigation  of  cramped 
personalities  and  for  experiment  with  original  meth- 
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ods  of  giving  them  freedom  and  happiness.  There 
are  also  special  classes  for  unusually  bright  children 
which  endeavor  to  train  for  a  serviceable  leadership 
instead  of  allowing  the  exceptional  energies  and 
talents  to  be  wasted  in  mischief  and  boredom. 
Schools  for  children  of  normal  mentality  who  are 
handicapped  by  crippled  limbs  or  defective  hearing 
or  vision  are  very  rewarding.  These  all  require 
special  technical  preparation. 

Adult  education  is  a  rapidly  enlarging  field. 
Evening  sessions  for  employed  young  people  and 
for  teaching  English  to  foreigners  are  a  regular 
part  of  many  public-school  systems.  "University 
extension  lectures"  began  as  a  sort  of  cultural  benev- 
olence to  adults  who  had  not  had  opportunities 
for  higher  education.  But  serious  study  by  adults 
from  any  and  every  occupation,  with  or  without 
college  credit,  is  a  rapidly  growing  movement, 
guided  by  such  different  institutions  as  universities, 
women's  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  Christian  asso- 
ciations. MoUie  Ray  Carroll  well  says  that  the 
ideal  of  education  is  "the  development  of  power 
to  understand  the  self  in  relation  to  life.  Education 
so  conceived  is  a  never-ending  process,  a  constant 
aid  in  interpreting  life  as  it  unfolds."^  This  work 
requires  teachers  who  recognize  that  the  back- 
ground of  adult  life-experience  and  the  processes 
of  mature  thought  are  different  from  those  of  the 
younger  group. 

School  administration. — The  classroom  teacher 
has  the  joy  of  first-hand  contact  with  pupils.  But 
her  classroom  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  school 
system.     What  she  is  able  to  do  depends  upon  the 

1  Quoted  by  Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  national  president,  at  the  Saint 
Louis  Convention  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters. 
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smooth  running  of  all  parts  of  the  educational 
machinery,  on  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion between  the  teachers,  and  on  the  public's 
understanding  of  the  school's  aims  and  methods, 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  attitude  and  policy 
of  the  school  system.  The  persons  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  purposes,  the  policies,  and  the  personnel 
are  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  supervisors  of 
the  various  departments,  the  city  or  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or  the  president  of  the  college 
or  professional  school.  These  are  administrative 
positions.  An  educational  administrator  seldom 
does  any  teaching  of  pupils,  but  educates  the  com- 
munity and  the  teaching  body  so  that  the  policies 
initiated  may  be  successfully  carried  out.  Hence 
the  requirements  include  a  broad,  general  culture 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  educational  theory 
and  practice,  and  in  addition  outstanding  qualities 
of  leadership,  executive  ability,  and  willingness  to 
carry  final  responsibilities. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  classroom  teachers 
are  women,  but  most  administrative  positions  in  all 
types  of  schools  are  held  by  men.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  women  of  experience  and  ability 
will  hold  these  positions  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers. Sufficient  classroom  experience  to  know  the 
work  from  that  angle  is  an  essential  preparation. 
The  young  teacher  who  is  weighing  this  possibility 
for  her  work  will  utilize  every  opportunity  for 
voluntary  executive  work  and  for  familiarizing  her- 
self with  the  principles,  policies,  and  personnel  of 
her  own  school.  In  her  professional  study  she  will 
specialize  in  administrative  courses  rather  than 
those  in  subject  matter. 

The  rewards  of  teaching. — Teaching  offers  one  of 
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the  surest  means  of  livelihood  for  women.  The 
increase  in  population  and  the  increase  in  age  of 
compulsory  attendance,  together  with  general  pros- 
perity and  interest  in  higher  education,  make  a 
continuously  increasing  demand.  The  profession 
shows  no  likelihood  of  becoming  overcrowded  with 
adequately  prepared  women.  Salaries  are  becoming 
more  nearly  adequate.  Fortunately,  the  importance 
of  the  elementary  grades  and  the  necessity  for 
equally  broad  culture  and  thorough  preparation  in 
grade  teachers  is  becoming  generally  recognized. 
With  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  standard  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  preparation  and  ability  in  all 
grades  and  divisions  of  the  school  system  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school,  financial  obligations 
need  not  compete  with  one's  greatest  natural  fitness 
in  the  choice  of  either  age  groups  or  subject 
matter. 

To  the  Christian  girl  with  the  urge  to  teach,  no 
money  or  promotion  or  prominence  of  position  can 
ever  be  half  as  satisfying  a  reward  as  the  work 
itself.  To  help  growing  young  lives  find  their 
places,  their  work  and  their  tools,  and  to  learn  how 
to  live  together,  to  pass  on  to  eager  hands  the 
lighted  torch  of  knowledge — what  can  be  more 
rewarding  than  this?  The  alumni  magazine  of  a 
large  university  recently  chronicled  the  retirement 
of  one  of  its  graduates  from  the  faculty  of  a  little 
local  college  after  forty-three  consecutive  years  in 
the  institution.     "She  went  to  this  institution  upon 

her  graduation  from and  has  been  a  part  of 

it  since  that  time.  .  .  .  Her  leave-taking  from  the 
institution  was  marked  by  the  tribute  paid  by  the 

entire  population  of which  turned  out  to  give 

her  a  wonderful  send-off.     Her  career  in  the  little 
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college  has  left  its  own  memorial  in  the  number 
of  lawyers,  judges,  teachers,  college  professors,  and 
ministerial  students  who  have  studied  under  her." 
One  who  is  dealing  with  young  life,  growing,  plastic, 
potential,  knows  the  full  truth  of  Jesus'  trust  in 
children  as  the  only  and  the  sufficient  material 
out  of  which  to  build  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Opportunities  in  other  countries. — There  is  no 
more  challenging  opening  than  is  afforded  by  the 
educational  institutions  under  the  church  boards 
of  foreign  missions.  Time  was  when  the  fields 
were  so  needy  that  anyone  with  good  health  and 
consecration  could  do  acceptable  teaching  in  some 
station.  But  the  result  of  Christian  educational 
work  for  the  past  many  decades  is  a  new  national 
consciousness,  a  new  intellectual  self-reliance  and 
critical  awareness  that  no  longer  merely  accepts 
gratefully  whatever  help  is  sent.  Fine  minds  have 
been  developed  and  consciences  awakened  among 
natives  in  all  countries.  They  now  demand  for 
their  own  people  the  best  and  are  increasingly  able 
to  furnish  the  best  from  their  own  trained 
teachers. 

But  the  men  and  women  of  highest  intellect  and 
character,  who  will  go  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
native  culture  and  native  genius,  and  in  friendly 
co-operation  not  substitute  but  share  our  Western 
genius  and  culture  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  It 
is  a  question  whether  such  will  be  able  to  give  as 
much  in  some  ways  as  they  receive,  but  their  service 
will  be  of  far-reaching  value  not  only  to  their  imme- 
diate students  but  in  the  whole  process  of  building 
a  friendly  and  united  world  which  is  the  goal  of 
Christian  education. 
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For  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate in  your  school  system?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  school?  Are  the  requirements  imiform  through- 
out the  State? 

2.  If  your  State  forbids  any  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  what  opportunity  for  Christian  influ- 
ence has  a  public-school  teacher? 

3.  Find  out  the  title  and  duties  of  the  administrative 
officers  of  your  city  or  coiinty  school  system  and  of 
your  state  department  of  education.  How  many  of 
these  are  women?    Why  this  proportion? 

4.  Look  up  in  the  request  list  from  mission  boards, 
a  current  copy  of  which  you  were  asked,  on  page  135, 
to  obtain  from  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  the 
educational  positions,  both  teaching  and  administrative. 
How  many?    What  kinds?    What  preparation  is  required? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Get  a  librarian  to  tell  you  the  opportunities  for 
Christian  service  in  her  everyday  work.  If  you  are  near 
a  large  library,  plan  with  the  other  members  of  the 
class  so  you  will  each  interview  a  different  member  of 
the  staff,  and  then  report  the  details  of  the  different 
departments. 

2.  Collect  all  the  publicity  material  you  can  find  that 
is  gotten  out  for  social,  educational,  and  religious  pur- 
poses. Compare  it  with  the  best  advertising  you  can 
find  in  any  field. 

3.  Observe;  (a)  All  the  ways  in  which  some  one  com- 
modity is  advertised,  (b)  The  number  of  different  com- 
modities advertised  in  the  periodicals  that  enter  your 
home  in  one  week.  (Classify  as  food,  clothing,  tobacco, 
amusements,  etc.)  Which  of  these  advertisements  are 
educational  and  which  tempt  to  wasteful  expenditure? 

4.  Listen  in  to  the  radio  as  often  as  you  can  to  see 
whether  men's  or  women's  voices  are  more  clearly  under- 
stood. What  qualities  can  you  discern  in  the  voices 
that  come  over  best? 

5.  List  in  your  notebook  all  the  occasions  you  can 
find  or  remember  in  the  past  year  in  which  a  woman 
has  spoken  from  a  public  platform.  Classify  as  to  causes 
presented. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  EDUCATOR— THROUGH  PRINT 
AND  PLATFORM 

A.  The  Library 

A  LIBRARY  used  to  be  only  a  treasure  house  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  the  librarian  was 
the  guardian  of  the  books.  The  work  of  collecting 
and  preserving  books  is  as  important  as  ever.  It 
is  done  by  the  librarians  who  are  trained  in  cat- 
aloguing and  bibliography  and  comes  rather  under 
the  head  of  business  or  research.  The  modern  idea 
of  a  library  centers  in  its  use  by  the  greatest  possible 
number  and  kinds  of  persons.  Hence  the  circulation 
librarian  deals  with  people  in  as  purposefully  edu- 
cational a  way  as  the  teacher. 

The  librarian. — Books  are  the  librarian's  "subject 
matter,"  but  she  too  may  specialize  in  the  group 
she  serves.  The  children's  librarian  is  well  known. 
One  may  be  instead  a  hospital  librarian,  or  carry 
books  about  to  scattered,  rural  dwellers,  or  guide 
adult  education  through  a  readers'  bureau,  where 
courses  are  mapped  out  for  all  types  of  adult  inter- 
ests, or  help  university  students  in  their  researches, 
or  work  with  a  Legislature,  or  the  employees  of  a 
big  factory,  or  with  some  technical  organization. 
The  clerical  and  routine  work  of  libraries  is  now 
being  separated  into  a  skilled  occupation  by  itself. 
There  is  an  active  and  increasing  demand  for  well- 
trained  women  librarians.  The  professional  libra- 
rian, as  distinguished  from  the  clerical  worker,  must 
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have  a  thorough  background  of  general  knowledge 
and  literary  culture  at  least  such  as  is  given  by  a 
college  course  in  liberal  arts,  and  a  year  or  more 
of  graduate  study  in  a  professional  library  training 
school.  The  girl  who  has  equal  enthusiasm  for 
books  and  for  people  can  find  no  greater  educational 
or  ethical  opportunity  than  in  some  form  of  library 
work. 

B.     The  Press 

Literature  as  one  of  the  great  arts  will  be  taken 
up  in  Chapter  XXVIL  It  is  appropriate  here  to 
consider  the  writing  which  is  intended  primarily 
to  convey  information,  to  mold  public  opinion,  or 
to  produce  social  action. 

The  writer. — The  great  bulk  of  the  contents  of 
magazines,  trade  and  technical  journals  and  reli- 
gious periodicals,  much  of  the  informational  "fea- 
ture" matter  in  newspapers,  and  practically  all 
reference  and  textbooks  are  written  by  men  and 
women  who  are  experts  in  their  various  fields  and 
use  the  printed  page  as  one  method  of  getting  their 
knowledge  to  the  people  who  need  it.  Such  writing 
is  a  supplementary  rather  than  a  full-time  occu- 
pation, but  contributors  who  have  both  expert 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  put  it  into  interesting, 
popular  form  are  never  too  numerous. 

The  rules  for  educational  writing  are  profoundly 
simple:  Have  something  worth  saying.  Say  it 
"so  that  it  not  only  can  be  understood,  but  cannot 
be  misunderstood";  this  implies  making  as  little 
tax  as  possible  on  the  mental  energies  of  the  reader 
to  interpret  or  guess  at  your  meaning.  Say  it  in 
your  own  way.  Furnish  the  reader  with  ready 
points  of  contact  between  your  special  interest  and 
his  own  concerns  that  are  important  to  him,  but 
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leave  him  the  pleasure  of  making  his  own  applica- 
tion. Keep  growing,  and  you  will  not  repeat  your- 
self or  become  tiresome.  Editors  find  that  com- 
paratively few  people  who  are  really  "doing  things" 
can  write  about  them  acceptably.  Constant  prac- 
tice in  writing  out  for  others  what  you  have  learned 
or  done  is  the  best  possible  preparation  for  market- 
able style. 

The  editor. — The  ability  to  choose  and  find  the 
material  suitable  for  the  special  clientele  of  a  pub- 
lication and  to  take  what  others  have  written  and 
arrange  it  in  usable  form  are  requirements  of  the 
literary  editor  of  either  books  or  magazines.  The 
editorial  field  is  small,  and  aspirants  numerous. 
But  there  are  few  greater  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional work.  The  most  promising  opening  for 
women  is  that  of  technical  and  special  publications 
and  trade  journals,  though  few  of  them  now  have 
women  editors.  The  entrance  to  this  field  is  usually 
by  way  of  wide  experience  in  the  special  field  served 
by  the  publication. 

The  reporter. — There  is  no  single  institution  in 
modern  life  which  is  more  educational  in  the  deep- 
est sense  of  the  word  than  the  daily  paper.  With- 
out reporters  there  could  be  no  newspapers,  and  the 
way  to  most  specialized  positions  in  the  world  of 
journalism  begins  with  the  "cub  reporter's"  assign- 
ment. Women  used  to  be  confined  to  routine  and 
society  reporting,  or  woman's  page  features,  but 
now  there  is  no  type  of  newspaper  work  a  woman 
may  not  enter  if  she  has  the  mental  fitness  and 
the  moral  and  physical  stamina  to  endure  the  hard 
work  and  trying  situations.  Preparation  in  the 
technical  sense,  as  well  as  promotion,  is  gained  by 
practice  in  the  work  itself. 
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A  woman's  value  to  her  paper,  and  her  con- 
tribution to  the  world  which  is  made  as  well  as 
mirrored  by  newspapers,  is  increased  by  everything 
that  widens  her  horizons,  broadens  her  human 
sympathies,  and  sharpens  and  steadies  her  judg- 
ment of  values  in  life.  Think  of  the  wide-reaching 
results  of  "covering"  an  educational,  religious,  or 
scientific  gathering  with  a  reporter  who  has  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  its  real  significance. 
After  a  college  course  packed  with  English,  history, 
literature  and  art,  social  sciences,  philosophy  and 
psychology,  graduate  work  in  a  school  of  journal- 
ism helps  by  giving  laboratory  practice  and  short- 
cuts to  technical  knowledge. 

Every  reporter  must  be  able  to  typewrite  her  own 
"copy"  at  high  speed,  ready  to  be  set  in  type. 
Reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  is  always  an  asset,  and  in  many 
assignments  a  necessity.  The  possibilities  of  this 
field  are  a  tremendous  challenge  to  any  Christian 
girl  who  has  the  alertness  to  discover  news,  the 
judgment  to  discriminate  facts  from  rumor,  the 
honesty  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  courage  to  write 
or  refrain  from  writing  at  the  behest  of  public  wel- 
fare rather  than  the  desire  of  the  public  for 
sensation. 

The  publicity  worker. — Allied  both  to  news 
writing  and  to  salesmanship  is  the  growing  occu- 
pation of  publicity  work.  It  is  educational  in  that 
it  definitely  plans  to  make  known  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  philanthropy  or  educational  institution, 
political  project,  civic  enterprise  or  other  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  interest  of  the  public  is  desired. 
It  includes  newspaper  writing,  and  newspaper  expe- 
rience is  frequently  a  valuable  preparation.     Other 
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means  are  booklets,  letters,  exhibits,  posters,  lec- 
tures, and  every  novel  means  of  attracting  attention 
the  publicity  worker  can  devise. 

It  is  salesmanship,  because  in  popular  phrase  the 
object  is  to  "sell  the  idea"  of  building  a  new  church 
or  city  hall,  of  larger  contributions  to  foreign 
missions,  or  some  special  type  of  curriculum,  or 
anything  else  that  depends  upon  having  a  large 
number  of  people  convinced  of  the  value  to  them- 
selves of  having  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  There 
is  subtle  danger  in  the  pressure  to  "put  over"  an 
idea  at  the  cost  of  suppressing  or  distorting  some 
of  the  facts.  In  that  case,  publicity  becomes 
propaganda,  which  is  the  opposite  of  education 
because  it  desires  that  people  should  take  the  ideas 
ready-made  instead  of  coming  to  their  own  con- 
clusions. There  is  not  only  a  growing  commercial 
demand  for  women  in  this  field  but  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  have  incorruptible  Christian 
principles  to  conduct  educational  campaigns  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  worthy  objects  and  ideals. 

The  advertiser. — Advertising  is  distinctly  a  form 
of  publicity,  but  it  frankly  tells  only  the  good  points 
of  the  wares  advertised  and  its  object  is  to  get  the 
public  to  use  them,  them  only,  and  more  of  them. 
The  profession  employs  an  enormous  number  of 
persons  and  utilizes  many  mediums,  but  all  are 
for  the  sake  of  educating  the  public  to  use  a  new 
product,  or  to  purchase  one  type  rather  than 
another.  The  very  complexity  and  competition 
has  brought  about  a  high  standard  of  truthfulness 
and  service.  The  professional  advertiser  may  indeed 
do  a  real  service  by  making  known  the  advantages 
of  worth-while  products.  There  is,  however,  an 
enormous  aggregate  amount  spent  in  rivalry  or  in 
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marketing  worthless  or  harmful  wares  which  forms 
a  large  item  in  the  annual  production  of  "illth." 
The  girl  who  has  initiative  and  originality  fre- 
quently becomes  proprietor  or  partner  in  an  adver- 
tising agency.  There  is  a  challenge  to  set  standards 
that  will  make  it  difficult  for  worthless  and  harmful 
products  to  receive  skilled  promotion,  and  an 
obligation  to  put  one's  whole  character  and  per- 
sonality back  of  the  personal  recommendation 
implied  in  using  one's  talents  to  advertise  a  given 
product. 

C.  The  Platform 

In  spite  of  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  in 
comparison  with  the  spoken  word  it  lacks  the 
appeal  of  the  living  personality.  The  politician 
uses  broadsides  of  printed  matter,  but  he  goes 
and  talks  to  voters,  in  small  groups  and  large 
masses.  The  educator  in  any  field  must  make 
large  use  of  speaking,  not  only  to  individuals  but 
to  numbers. 

The  lecturer. — In  the  sense  that  it  is  an  address 
prepared  to  produce  a  definite  result  in  the  thinking 
or  the  living  of  the  hearers,  a  sermon  from  the 
pulpit  and  a  talk  from  a  Chautauqua  platform  are 
both  lectures.  The  objects  sought  may  be  different, 
but  the  minister,  the  traveler,  historian, 'interpreter 
of  current  events,  senator,  or  any  other  person 
who  addresses  an  audience,  is  doing  so  as  part  of 
an  educational  purpose  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
or  change  the  viewpoint  of  people  in  accordance 
with  his  own.  There  are  a  few  persons  who  give 
their  whole  time  to  speaking  from  the  platform, 
but  the  preacher  is  usually  also  a  pastor  and  the 
lecturer  is  an  expert  in  some  special  field.     There 
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are,  however,  many  positions  in  the  educational 
field,  such  as  home  demonstration  field  workers, 
community  health  organizations  and  many  others 
in  which  the  ability  to  speak  clearly,  pleasingly, 
and  convincingly  to  large  numbers  (which  implies 
a  voice  that  can  be  heard)  is  practically  indis- 
pensable. This  ability  is  a  big  civic  asset  and 
should  be  cultivated  by  every  girl  who  has  any 
plan  for  making  her  life  of  the  widest  usefulness. 
The  volunteer  worker  who  will  address  parent- 
teacher  associations,  new  voters,  or  meetings  in 
behalf  of  various  "causes"  can  be  of  service 
in  direct  proportion  to  her  abilities  in  public 
speaking. 

The  radiocaster. — This  is  a  form  of  platform 
speaking  in  which  the  entire  appeal  is  to  the  ear, 
unaided  by  either  sight  of  the  speaker's  facial 
expression  and  gestures  or  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  vast  numbers  who 
can  be  reached  and  the  voluntariness  of  their 
attention  make  this  an  educational  means  almost 
unsurpassed.  In  some  stations  both  the  planning 
of  programs  with  the  selection  of  speakers  and 
music,  and  the  announcing  and  studio  management 
are  open  to  women.  This  is  the  only  full-time 
occupation  "on  the  air"  and  there  are  comparatively 
few  such  positions,  all  told;  but  there  is  great 
demand  for  educational  talks  of  all  sorts  from 
professionally  qualified  women  who  have  the  clarity 
of  enunciation  and  resonance  of  voice  to  make 
their  speech  a  pleasure  to  listen  to.  Religious 
education  has  almost  from  the  first  made  use  of 
the  radio,  and  there  is  increasing  opportunity  for 
this  means  of  contact  between  message  and  people 
by  way  of  the  human  voice. 
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For  Discussion 

1.  Have  a  class  debate  on  the  topic  "Resolved:  That 
in  the  past  year  the  newspaper  has  contributed  more  to 
the  education  of  high-school  students  than  the  library." 

2.  Discuss  together  your  findings  on  the  problems 
investigated  in  preparation  for  this  session  and  list  in 
your  notebooks  your  combined  findings.  What  bearing 
have  they  on  these  as  vocations  for  Christian  women? 

3.  To  which  of  the  following  organizations  could  you 
give  your  services  as  publicity  worker  with  complete 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm:  the  community  chest,  citizens' 
military  training  camps,  penal  reform,  modification  of 
prohibition,  the  campaign  for  election  of  a  State  official 
of  your  own  political  party  who  is  committed  to  some 
one  or  more  principles  which  oppose  the  teachings  of 
your  church?  Why,  or  why  not?  Could  you,  as  a 
Christian,  undertake  professionally  to  serve  a  cause,  not 
morally  wrong,  for  which  you  had  no  special  enthusiasm? 

4.  In  the  last  month,  which  has  made  the  deeper  im- 
pression upon  you,  a  great  thought  in  a  book  you  have 
read,  or  in  a  sermon,  lecture,  or  a  radio  talk? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  On  your  way  home  from  school  every  night  this 
week  obser\'e  every  child  apparently  under  twelve  years 
of  age  and  record  what  he  or  she  was  doing — walking, 
pla5dng  ball,  skipping  rope,  etc.;  and  where — street,  yard, 
playground,  etc. 

2.  Choose  some  one  or  more  girls  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen known  to  you  and  make  out  a  list  of  everything 
they  do  between  school  and  bedtime  for  a  week,  mark- 
ing the  activities  that  are  prescribed  by  adults  and 
those  that  are  of  their  own  choice. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  every  form  of  recreation  participated 
in  by  each  member  of  your  family  for  one  week. 

4.  How  many  and  what  different  agencies  or  organ- 
izations have  a  part  in  the  occupations  listed  in  ques- 
tions 1-3?    What  persons  lead  these  activities? 

5.  How  many  forms  of  recreation  in  your  community 
are  under  the  auspices  of  some  chiu"ch  or  other  religious 
organization  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  PLAYFELLOW 

A  BABY  that  is  not  played  with  simply  cannot 
develop  normally  in  either  muscles,  mind,  or  char- 
acter. The  little  child's  one  important  business  is 
play,  for  through  it  he  learns  what  his  world  of 
surroundings  is  made  of  and  how  things  and  per- 
sons act.  As  older  boys  and  girls  meet  the  serious 
obligations  of  work  and  study,  in  all  the  moments 
they  feel  are  truly  their  own  they  turn  spontaneously 
to  play.  As  persons  grow  up  and  responsibilities 
increase,  play  is  the  re-creation  and  release  of  the 
energies  spent  in  labor  or  repressed  by  routine. 
The  most  successful  lives,  those  that  accomplish 
most,  are  most  often  those  that  find  in  their  mature 
business  the  same  eager,  joyous  absorption  that 
the  child  finds  in  play.  No  wonder  that  Doctor 
Cabot  calls  it  one  fourth  of  What  Men  Live  By, 
"Work,  Play,  Love  and  Worship." 

Important  as  is  play  in  life  and  in  learning,  there 
are  two  strange  facts  connected  with  it.  Except 
for  possibly  a  few  random  activities,  play  has  to 
be  taught  and  directed  in  order  to  be  valuable; 
and  for  centuries  and  centuries  play  was  looked 
upon  as  a  foolish  weakness  of  childhood  and  a 
worse  than  foolish  waste  of  time  for  men  and  women. 
Perhaps  the  first  fact  is  the  reason  for  the  second. 
Children's  instincts  to  explore  and  romp  and  make- 
believe,  when  left  unguided  by  busy  and  tired 
parents    always    have    and    always    will    lead    into 
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"mischief"  which  is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  harm 
to  persons  or  property.  Unless  the  instinctive 
tendency  of  youth  and  adults  to  find  relief  from 
tension  is  directed,  by  themselves  or  others,  into 
activities  that  are  really  "re-creation,"  it  is  apt 
to  lead  to  "wreck-reation." 

The  first  playmate. — Upon  the  mother  more 
than  anyone  else  the  little  baby  has  had  to  rely 
for  the  pulling  and  bending  and  patting  and  laughter 
which  stimulate  new  trials  of  muscles  and  cause 
the  chuckling  and  crowing  which  make  him  happy 
and  contented  to  go  on  living  and  growing.  It 
was  mother  who  discovered  that  children  could  be 
kept  happily  busy  with  things  which  it  did  not 
hurt  to  touch  and  to  pound  or  sew  or  make  noises 
on,  that  they  were  not  only  happiest  but  actually 
gaining  useful  knowledge  and  skills  when  they  were 
given  materials  with  which  to  copy  to  their  own 
satisfaction  the  activities  of  the  grown-up  world, 
and  that  it  was  helping  them  learn  when  grown-ups 
entered  into  their  serious  make-believe.  Boyhood 
and  girlhood  used  to  be  far  briefer  than  now  and 
the  play  of  adults,  younger  or  older,  grew  out  of 
the  life  and  interests  of  the  community.  Sowing 
and  reaping,  grinding  the  new  corn  and  gathering 
the  autumn  fruits,  victory  and  warfare,  or  the 
lengthening  of  winter  days  were  the  occasion  of 
tribal  and  village  festivals.  From  these  grew  up 
joyous  and  beautiful  forms  of  folk  dance  and  choral, 
usually  connected  with  worship  also. 

When  population  grew  more  dense  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  getting  enough  food  left  less 
leisure,  work  grew  to  be  all-absorbing  and  children 
were  obliged  to  share  the  toil.  Moreover,  as  groups 
grew   too   large   to    have    the   same   interests,    and 
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parents  had  less  time  to  join  their  children  in  happy 
festivities,  the  young  were  left  more  to  their  own 
devices — and  they  devised  "mischief"!  Yet  as  the 
industrial  age  has  brought  into  life  more  and  more 
of  complexity,  routine  and  boredom,  the  need  of 
all  ages  for  play  has  increased.  At  last  the  im- 
portance of  this  factor  in  civilized  life  began  to  be 
understood,  and  educators  and  social  workers  are 
more  and  more  utilizing  its  possibilities. 

The  recreation  director. — This  is  a  general  title, 
with  many  variations  such  as  "recreational  secre- 
tary," "director  of  young  people's  activities,"  "club 
work  secretary,"  etc.  The  work  consists  primarily 
of  organizing  and  directing  groups  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  activities  of  their  leisure  hours. 
The  organizations  which  employ  women  for  such 
directors  are  many  and  various:  department  stores, 
industrial  concerns,  neighborhood  associations,  set- 
tlements, Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 
and  churches.  Work  varies  with  the  size  and  diver- 
sity of  the  group  in  ages,  working  hours,  and 
surroundings,  but  it  is  always  the  recreational 
director's  business  to  answer  the  appeal  for  "a 
good  time."  This  work  is  successfully  accomplished, 
rarely  or  never  by  furnishing  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment for  passive  enjoyment,  but  by  calling  out 
the  abilities  and  resources  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  suggesting  projects  that  afford  happy  and 
friendly  ways  of  associating  with  each  other,  open- 
ing up  wider  interests,  and  teaching  beautiful  and 
gracious  forms  of  social  activity.  There  is  a  rapidly 
increasing  field  for  trained  recreation  directors  in 
local  churches.  These  offer  a  wide  variety  of  needs, 
from  the  big  downtown  or  wealthy  suburban  church 
to  the  mill  village  or  the  country  town  or  circuit 
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of  rural  churches  and  Sunday  schools.  In  all  the 
foreign  countries  leaders  of  the  church  are  asking 
for  trained  directors  of  play. 

As  the  constituency  of  the  recreation  center 
grows  in  size,  the  number  of  workers  must  be  in- 
creased, and  this  gives  opportunity  for  specializa- 
tion. The  director  looks  out  for  the  needs  of  the 
whole,  but  her  helpers  will  be  assigned  to  certain 
age  groups  or  certain  types  of  activity. 

The  playground  leader. — An  increasing  number  of 
cities  have  a  widespread  system  of  public  play- 
grounds, in  connection  both  with  public  schools 
and  with  the  parks.  In  addition  to  or  instead  of 
municipal  playgrounds  are  those  supported  and 
directed  by  settlements,  churches,  and  private  play- 
ground associations.  All  these  offer  a  growing  field 
for  both  men  and  women  skilled  in  directing  the 
play  activities  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  about 
twelve  years.  Experience  has  proved  that  no 
amount  of  equipment  in  the  way  of  swings  and  sand 
piles,  toys  and  gymnastic  apparatus  will  insure  the 
popularity  of  a  play  center;  but  a  grown  person 
who  understands  children  and  knows  games  and 
who  is  full  of  enthusiasm  will  influence  the  children 
of  a  whole  community,  even  with  very  meager 
equipment.  More  and  more  these  playgrounds  are 
being  kept  open  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening 
for  the  use  of  the  employed  boys  and  girls  and 
young  people.  Here  too  experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  great  value  in  the  out-of-door  play 
center,  if  the  young  people  are  sympathetically  but 
responsibly  supervised.  The  difference  between  the 
supervision  of  the  police  and  the  play  director  is 
that  between  repression  and  expression. 

The  municipal  worker  meets  boys  and  girls  of 
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all  religious  faiths,  and  as  a  city  employee  must 
not  in  any  way  proselyte  for  his  own.  But  a  strong 
Christian  character  is  considered  a  desirable  asset, 
and  the  opportunity  for  working  out  with  boys  and 
girls  in  their  relations  to  each  other  the  truly  Chris- 
tian principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  unexcelled. 

The  girls'  athletic  director. — There  has  been  an 
almost  revolutionary  change  in  the  ideals  and 
methods  of  physical  training.  Instead  of  formal 
gymnastics  the  emphasis  is  on  games  and  the  free 
use  of  apparatus  under  skilled  and  stimulating 
direction.  Grammar  and  high  schools.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  and  the  larger 
churches  continue  to  need  trained  physical  directors. 
They  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  any  educator 
with  whom  the  girls  in  their  classes  come  in  con- 
tact, not  only  to  give  knowledge  a;id  advice  about 
health,  but  to  see  that  health-giving  and  corrective 
activities  are  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  wholesome 
play.  It  is  the  athletic  director  also  who  is  de- 
pended on  for  teaching  swimming,  and  planning 
and  managing  all  match  games. 

The  summer  athletic  activities  tend  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  camps.  The  well-organized  girls'  camp, 
whether  it  lasts  for  a  week  or  all  summer,  finds  a 
trained  athletic  director  essential.  The  Christian 
girl  who  works  in  this  field  has  two  unique  advan- 
tages; she  wins  the  admiration  of  the  active,  "motor- 
type"  girl  who  may  be  only  bored  by  her  quiet, 
middle-aged  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  can  inter- 
pret to  her  Christianity  in  living  terms  that  she 
can  understand.  Also,  the  authority  of  the  trained 
physical  director  gives  to  her  advice  on  health,  on 
good  sportsmanship,  and  on  the  ethics  of  every- 
thing which  affects  health  and  social  relations  more 
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weight  than  that  of  any  other  worker  with  this 
same  type  of  girls. 
The  Girl  Reserve,  Camp  Fire  or  Scout  leader. — 

The  admirable  programs  for  adolescent  girls  utilize 
to  great  advantage  the  volunteer  leader  for  the 
single  group;  but  as  the  movement  grows  there  is 
increasing  demand  for  organizers  and  directors  for 
city,  county,  and  larger  territorial  groups.  These 
full-time  workers  enlist  the  interest  of  girls,  parents, 
and  co-operative  organizations.  They  train  the 
volunteer  leaders  and  attend  to  the  overhead  of 
organization  and  supervision.  They  often  give 
instruction  to  local  groups  in  subjects  in  which  the 
volunteer  leader  is  not  a  specialist.  All  these  organ- 
izations are  co-operating  with  local  and  national 
church  and  Sunday-school  leaders  of  religious 
education. 

The  director  of  pageantry  and  dramatics. — While 
there  are  many  women  who  make  a  financial  success 
of  a  private  "school"  of  dramatics,  or  of  independent 
"free-lance"  teaching  and  coaching  of  amateur 
groups,  there  is  an  increasing  field  in  work  under 
the  auspices  of  churches,  schools,  and  civic  centers. 
All  of  these  educational  forces  are  coming  to  realize 
the  educational  possibilities  of  the  universal  love 
of  acting  and  of  colorful  spectacular  groupings. 
The  distinction  between  the  professional  dramatic 
producer  or  coach  for  amateur  groups  and  the 
educational  director  of  pageantry  and  dramatics  is 
that  with  the  first  "the  play  is  the  thing"  and  with 
the  second  the  thing  is  the  player! 

The  religious  use  of  dramatics  and  pageantry 
consistently  avoids  stimulating  personal  vanities, 
rivalries,  and  all  individual  "showing  off."  Neither 
does  it  put  the  emphasis  on  the  production  of  a 
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letter-perfect  play  which  has  already  been  given  by 
some  professional  organization.  The  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  creative  play.  The  participants  may  be 
helped  to  write  their  own  drama  or  plan  their  own 
pageant  in  order  to  bring  to  their  chosen  audience 
the  particular  message  which  is  their  project.  If 
they  use  something  which  has  already  been  formu- 
lated, the  ideal  is  a  creative  participation  to  bring 
a  beautiful  and  perfect  experience  to  the  audience, 
not  to  have  a  leading  part  or  a  thrill  of  personal 
triumph.  All  of  literature,  history,  and  art  may 
be  laid  tribute  to  creative  recreation  in  these  forms. 

The  song  or  orchestra  leader. — Church  and 
community  centers  frequently  have  numerous  dif- 
ferent groups  undertaking  different  musical  projects. 
There  may  be  in  one  center  a  high-school  orchestra 
and  a  junior  choir  in  the  Sunday  school,  a  brass 
or  string  band  of  employed  young  men,  two  or 
three  glee-clubs,  and  a  general  choral  society  which 
attempts  some  standard  oratorio.  The  value  of 
all  these  activities,  both  for  immediate  enjoyment 
and  for  increasing  appreciation  of  the  world's  best 
in  music,  depends  absolutely  upon  their  leadership. 
This  is  a  field  in  which  the  educator  and  the  play- 
fellow are  inextricably  bound  up  in  one  personality; 
but  as  the  groups  are  voluntary,  the  educational 
value  must  depend  upon  the  desire  to  attend,  and 
that  is  measured  by  the  joy  to  be  found  in  each 
session.  In  this  sort  of  musical  leadership  standards 
may  and  should  be  held  high,  but  the  purpose  and 
the  approach  must  keep  the  whole  activity  em- 
phatically within  the  realm  of  play. 

Working  to  be  a  play  leader. — There  seem  to  be 
certain  qualities  of  personality  essential  to  success  in 
any  of  the  various  fields  of  play  leadership.     Some 
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of  them  depend  on  an  exuberant  physical  vitality 
by  which  one  can  keep  up  the  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm to  re-create  great  numbers  of  tired  bodies  and 
minds,  or  to  keep  at  least  one  jump  ahead  of  vigor- 
ous, tireless  children.  This  physical  requisite  can 
almost  always  be  achieved  or  regained  by  the 
normal  and  wholesome  ordering  of  one's  life.  Even 
more  important  is  a  spiritual  and  emotional  vitality 
which  makes  enjoyment  infectious.  The  leader 
need  not  be  boisterous  or  demonstrative  about  it, 
but  she  must  sincerely  and  evidently  have  a  good 
time  herself  if  those  she  leads  are  to  do  so.  This 
is  a  matter  partly  of  native  endowment  and  partly 
of  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  and  exercise. 

The  technical  training  is  to  be  found  in  schools 
of  physical  education,  of  music,  of  social  work,  of 
dramatics,  and  in  some  of  the  outstanding  teachers' 
colleges.  Everything  which  adds  to  one's  under- 
standing of  people  and  of  what  they  naturally 
enjoy  doing  helps  the  play  leader  to  meet  some 
need  of  some  group.  The  great  appeal  of  play 
leadership  to  the  Christian  girl  who  is  brimming 
with  joy  and  life  is  this:  it  is  a  direct  means  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  bring  abundant 
life  to  all  human  beings. 

Fun  as  a  hobby. — There  are  so  many  whose 
lives  are  deficient  in  joy,  in  creative  expression,  in 
happy  social  fellowship  and  absorbing  hobby 
interests,  who  will  never  be  reached  by  organ- 
ized means  of  recreation.  Yet  play  is  the  surest 
means  of  helping  them  to  realize  their  heritage  of 
abundant  life.  Every  girl,  even  if  she  is  so  crippled 
that  recreational  leadership  as  a  vocation  would 
be  absurd,  can  have  her  share  in  bringing  some 
re-creation  to  these  drab,  dull  lives.    The  atmosphere 
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of  enjoyment  in  work,  merry  playfulness  with 
associates  "between  times"  and  out  of  working 
hours,  fun  in  the  home,  all  are  possible  if  the  right 
means  are  used.  One  may  choose  fun-making  or 
cheer-radiating  as  a  hobby,  and  become  an  artist 
in  it.  Such  a  volunteer  will  eagerly  seek,  after  her 
day's  work  is  done,  the  places  where  little  children 
have  the  least  chance  to  play,  where  adult  lives 
are  most  uninteresting  and  depressing,  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  stimulating  a  joyous  reaction  to  her  happy 
skill. 

For  Discussion 

1.  With  what  age  of  children  do  you  like  best  to  play? 
How  many  suitable  games  could  you  teach  them? 

2.  With  what  age  groups  do  you  feel  ill  at  ease  in 
entertaining,  if  any?    Why? 

3.  With  the  rest  of  the  class,  make  a  list  of  all  the 
games  or  ways  of  playing  that  you  know.  Find  out 
how  and  when  each  of  you  learned  them. 

4.  Compare  with  others  in  the  class  the  nimiber  of 
games  you  have  invented  or  original  dramatics  you  have 
planned.  At  what  age  did  you  do  this  creative  work? 
If  you  have  not  kept  it  up,  why? 

5.  Compare  the  recreational  activities  for  a  given 
three  months'  period  in  the  various  churches  and  social 
centers  of  your  community,  as  to  amount,  ages  of  par- 
ticipating groups,  and  trained  leadership  available. 
Have  you  any  way  of  comparing  results  in  happiness 
and  abundance  of  life  bet'ween  those  who  are  reached 
by  these  activities  and  those  who  are  not? 

6.  Are  there  any  girls  or  boys  in  your  town  who  never 
attend  parties?  Are  any  of  them  in  your  high  school? 
Do  they  need  them? 

7.  Make  out  a  sort  of  measuring  rod  to  apply  in  judg- 
ing whether  given  play  activities  are  worth  while. 

8.  With  what  person  or  persons  do  you  have  the  best 
"good  times"?    Can  you  analyze  the  reason? 
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9.  Have  you  known  more  than  one  play  leader  from 
any  one  training  school?  See  if  you  can  find  out  if  the 
characteristics  of  the  leaders  are  personal,  or  are  acquired 
in  their  specialized  training. 

10.  If  you  find  evidence  of  a  "school  stamp"  what 
bearing  has  this  on  your  own  plans  for  training? 

1 1 .  If  you  were  considering  play  leadership  for  your 
life  work,  what  place  and  surroundings  would  you  choose? 
Why? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 
I.  Look  at  the  subtitles  in  the  next  chapter.      In  how 
many  of  these  professions  are  women  employed  in  your 
community  ? 
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2.  Divide  among  yourselves,  in  class,  names  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  occupation  (men  where  no  women 
are  accessible)  and  before  the  next  class  session  ask  them 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  women  of  that 
work,  the  peculiar  service  women  can  render,  and  the 
essentials  for  success. 

3.  In  which  form  of  health  work  do  you  see  the  largest 
opportunity  for  definitely  Christian  service? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
THE  HEALTH  GIVER 

A  PART  of  every  mother's  work  has  always  been 
to  comfort  bumps,  tie  up  cuts,  and  soothe  bruises, 
and  often  in  serious  illness  to  minister  night  and 
day.  All  these  things  foreshadow  woman's  present 
place  in  the  sciences  and  arts  of  health.  There  is 
a  long  stretch  of  intervening  history  in  which  the 
sorcerer  or  witch  doctor  and  the  priest  or  medicine- 
man set  up  a  monopoly  of  the  secrets  of  medicines 
and  charms  for  curing  diseases.  As  civilization 
progressed  these  developed  slowly  into  a  true 
science  of  medicine  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  was  taboo  to  women.  In  modern 
times  women  have  made  a  heroic  and  determined 
struggle  to  re-enter  this  their  natural  realm.  The 
final  recognition  of  their  ability  and  leadership  is 
a  thrilling  tale,  and  an  illuminating  one  as  well. 
But  now  the  doors  are  all  so  wide  open  that  the 
girl  who  loves  to  make  sick  people  well  and  keep 
well  people  from  getting  sick  has  a  wide  choice. 

The  goal  which  all  branches  of  this  group  of 
professions  have  definitely  set  to  attain  is  "positive 
health"  for  everybody.  Until  all  diseases  are  con- 
trolled as  thoroughly  as  smallpox  and  yellow  fever 
now  are,  there  will  be  plenty  of  curing  to  do;  but  it 
is  estimated  that  if  the  health  knowledge  now 
available  without  any  further  discoveries  were 
understood  and  applied  by  everybody,  the  average 
length  of  human  life  could  be  increased  by  twenty 
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years.  "The  responsibility  in  curative  medicine 
must  rest  mainly  with  the  skilled  doctor  or  nurse, 
the  responsibility  in  preventive  medicine  lies  with  the 
people  themselves.  For  its  secret  is  not  a  drug  nor 
yet  a  vaccine,  but  a  way  of  life — a  clean,  occupied, 
well-informed,  healthy  life,  a  practice  rather  than 
a  profession."^  Evidently,  one  of  the  greatest 
fields  is  that  of  general  health  education,  and  to 
this  each  profession  has  its  special  contribution 
and  its  special  opportunities  for  approaching  dif- 
ferent people. 

The  nurse. — Nursing  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
group  of  health  professions.  The  numbers  of 
women  in  it  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  together  with 
public  appreciation  of  it,  increases  with  the  rapid 
rise  of  its  standards  of  admission  and  training. 
Along  with  the  lengthening  of  courses  from  two  or 
three  years  to  three  or  four  and  the  general  require- 
ment for  admission  of  high-school  graduation  which 
took  place  in  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920, 
the  numbers  of  trained  nurses  increased  from 
76,508  to  143,664,  thus  outstripping  the  untrained, 
"practical"  nurses  who  increased  from  110,912  to 
132,658.  There  seems  no  danger  of  an  oversupply 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  it  was  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  field  of  public  health  nursing  alone, 
in  which  about  twelve  thousand  women  are  engaged, 
could  easily  absorb  fifty  thousand. 

There  is  a  well  standardized  general  training 
course  which  is  the  minimum  basis  for  specialization. 
Not  all  schools  have  yet  reached  this  standard,  so 
a  girl  who  wishes  to  be  adequately  prepared  must 

1  Sir  George  Newman,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  British  Ministry 
of  Health,  in  World's  Work,  July,  1926. 
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choose  her  training  school  wisely.  Several  colleges 
and  universities  combine  liberal  arts  and  nursing 
courses,  leading  to  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  five 
years.  During  her  training  a  girl  often  manifests 
special  fitness  for  surgical  or  mental  or  obstetrical 
or  acute  medical  cases  or  for  work  with  babies  or 
children. 

After  graduation  she  may  assist  a  doctor  with 
his  office  patients  or  care  for  private  patients 
either  in  their  homes  or  in  a  hospital,  or  be  the 
resident  or  staft'  nurse  in  a  school,  college,  or  indus- 
trial establishment,  or  in  an  institution  for  children 
or  old  people.  There  are  salaried  positions  in 
clinics,  dispensaries,  sanitaria,  and  hospitals.  Some 
go  by  the  hour  among  people  of  moderate  means 
and  others  become  visiting  nurses  for  settlements 
or  city  districts.  Specialization  in  dietetics  requires 
a  college  foundation  in  nutrition  and  food  chemis- 
try, together  with  some  nurse's  training  and  expe- 
rience, and  a  special  graduate  course. 

Specialized  graduate  work  is  also  necessary  for 
administrative  and  teaching  positions  in  hospitals 
and  schools  of  nursing  and  for  hospital  social  service, 
as  well  as  in  many  of  the  public  health  positions. 
This  specialization  may  be  in  institution  manage- 
ment, in  preventive  medicine,  in  sanitation  and 
housing,  in  social  problems  connected  with  sick- 
ness, in  legislation,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  many  other 
directions. 

Success  depends  upon  character  and  personality 
plus  training,  and  on  adaptation  of  individual 
fitness  to  special  work.  All  nurses  need  excellent 
physical  and  mental  health,  intelligence,  good  judg- 
ment, ability  to  co-operate,  and  absolute  reliability. 
A  moment's  inattention  or  heedlessness  may    cost 
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a  life.  For  private  nursing,  the  special  require- 
ments are  endurance  rather  than  unusual  muscular 
strength,  a  cool  head  for  crises  and  sudden  demands, 
a  real  liking  to  be  with  sick  people  and  to  make 
them  comfortable,  and  the  ability  literally  to  feel 
with  the  patient.  One  must  hear  the  flapping  of 
a  distant  curtain,  see  the  light  falling  on  unshaded 
eyes,  and  feel  just  which  muscles  are  strained  by  a 
pillow  ever  so  little  too  high  or  too  low.  One  must 
have  the  pleasing  voice  and  manners,  good  taste 
and  good  breeding  that  make  intimate  personal 
service  from  a  stranger  endurable.  In  whatever 
field,  the  nurse's  best  service  will  depend  upon  her 
unfailing  faith  in  health  and  in  the  "infinite  recover- 
ability"  of  sick  minds  and  bodies,  upon  her  dis- 
cretion and  honor  in  dealing  with  tangled  human 
relationships  observed  by  or  confided  to  her,  and 
upon  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  life  which  will  keep  her  from  reacting  cyn- 
ically or  frivolously  to  the  strain  and  tension  of  her 
work. 

The  doctor. — Every  licensed  physician  has  to 
complete  a  professional  course  covering  the  founda- 
tions of  both  medicine  and  surgery;  in  the  upper 
class  years  most  students  specialize  toward  prac- 
tice in  one  or  the  other.  The  medical  practitioner 
studies  especially  the  chemistry  and  functions  of 
the  body  in  health  and  disease;  the  effects  of  all 
sorts  of  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  and  mental 
factors  (such -as  diet,  exercise,  temperature,  happi- 
ness, anxiety,  as  well  as  baths,  electricity  and 
drugs);  and  the  efi^ects  of  germs,  poisons,  and  over- 
and  under-secretions  of  the  body  itself  in  disturbing 
or  regulating  its  functions.  The  surgeon  studies 
the   condition   and   behavior   of   bodily    tissues   in 
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health  and  disease;  learns  to  separate  the  diseased 
from  the  sound;  and  to  give  the  sections  that  have 
been  severed,  injured,  or  partly  destroyed  a  chance 
to  heal  or  to  form  new  connections  and  to  perform 
their  work.  All  branches  of  medicine  require  great 
ability  to  observe  minute  differences  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  bodily  mechanisms  and  their  relations 
to  each  other,  to  trace  effects  that  seem  baffiingly 
similar  to  different  deep-seated  causes,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish trouble  due  to  some  defect  in  an  organ  or 
tissue  from  a  badly  working  organ  that  may  be 
affected  by  some  other  bodily  or  mental  condition. 
The  surgeon  has  to  have  an  unusual  accuracy  and 
swiftness  of  correlation  between  eyes,  brain,  and 
hand,  and  perfect  nerve  control  and  emotional 
steadiness.  Some  women  are  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful as  surgeons. 

For  the  last  quarter  century  both  physicians  and 
surgeons  have  tended  to  narrower  and  narrower 
specialization.  Eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat;  "pedi- 
atrics," or  children's  diseases;  "gynaecology,"  or 
women's  diseases;  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and 
other  respiratory  diseases — the  list  is  fast  becoming 
endless.  But  there  is  arising  an  intelligent  and 
articulate  demand  from  the  public,  and  even  from 
the  specialists  themselves,  for  general  practitioners 
who  shall  be  able  to  look  at  the  sick  person  as  a 
whole,  not  merely  as  tonsils  or  adenoids  or  stomach 
or  underfunctioning  glands,  without  interest  in  the 
body  and  personality  attached.  With  their  age- 
long training  in  paying  attention  to  all  the  details 
affecting  persons  and  to  the  expressions  of  feeling 
by  face  and  manner,  women  should  be  able  to  do 
particularly  good  work  in  the  much-needed  field  of 
general  practice  and  in  the  equally  needy  field  of 
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diagnosing     ailing     persons     rather     than     obvious 
symptoms. 

The  psychiatrist. — There  are  persons  who  are 
undeniably  ill,  but  it  is  mental  illness.  Often  this 
simulates  a  physical  ailment  —  heart-palpitation, 
paralysis,  partial  or  complete  blindness,  tumor. 
The  fact  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  organ 
does  not  mean  that  the  illness  is  imaginary;  a  sick 
mind  is  sure  to  make  a  wrong  report  because  it  is 
sick.  What  used  to  be  called  insanity,  and  many, 
many  other  forms  of  mental  illness,  are  beginning 
to  be  understood;  and  understanding  the  causes 
and  mechanisms  of  mental  disturbance  is  the  first 
necessary  step  toward  finding  cures.  Sometimes 
these  causes  are  physical — undeveloped  or  over- 
developed gjands,  or  the  pressure  of  bones  from  a 
forgotten  injury,  or  uncorrected  eye-strain  may 
make  a  child  stupid  or  cruel  or  queer — so  the 
psychiatrist  must  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  general  medicine  as  the  general  practitioner. 
In  addition,  he  must  have  graduate  work  in  mental 
health  and  disease  and  normal  and  abnormal 
psychology.  Women  are  entering  this  field  and 
contributing  notably  to  its  extension. 

The  dentist. — Dentistry  is  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able vocation,  which  recently  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  and  more  closely  allied  with  general  medicine 
and  surgery.  It,  too,  permits  much  specialization. 
Some  work  entirely  on  "oral  hygiene,"  treating 
and  preventing  the  various  diseases  of  teeth  and 
gums;  some  are  surgeons,  extracting  teeth,  removing 
impacted  roots,  correcting  malformations,  etc.;  some 
work  on  the  mechanical  arts  of  filling,  crowning, 
bridge  work,  plates,  etc.  Women  have  been  prac- 
ticing since  about  1870,  when  twenty-four  women 
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dentists  were  reported.  They  now  number  over 
eighteen  hundred,  or  3^  per  cent  of  all  dentists. 
Women  assistants  and  apprentices  to  dentists 
increased  from  1,504  to  4,940  between  the  census 
reports  of  1910  and  1920. 

There  is  a  real  need  in  the  United  States  for 
many  more  dentists  than  are  preparing  for  the 
work.  In  the  cities  there  is  one  dentist  to  800  or 
1,200  persons,  but  there  are  large  sections  of  the 
country  where  there  is  only  one  dentist  to  4,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  Medical  science  is 
discovering  such  close  relation  between  malformed, 
missing,  or  decayed  teeth  and  many  physical 
troubles  that  the  demand  for  dentists  is  certain 
to  increase.  By  far  the  most  valuable  field  is 
preventive  work  with  children  and  the  general 
spread  of  information  which  makes  that  work  possi- 
ble. Great  as  is  the  need  in  our  country,  there  are 
foreign  countries  without  enough  skilled  dentists 
to  care  for  the  American  and  European  missionaries, 
diplomats,  and  business  men.  Think  of  the  mil- 
lions of  children  with  tooth-ache  and  old  people 
with  rheumatism  and  stomach-troubles  without 
anyone  even  getting  ready  to  relieve  them! 

The  pharmacist. — On  the  accessibility,  prompt- 
ness, and  reliability  of  the  prescription  druggist, 
the  purity  of  the  drugs  and  serums  and  the  accuracy 
of  their  compounding,  depends  much  of  the  doctor's 
success.  There  are  really  many  more  drug  stores 
than  are  needed  for  the  business  of  pharmacy,  and 
far  more  professing  pharmacists  than  the  trade 
can  well  absorb.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
surplus  of  competent  and  adequately  trained  men 
and  women,  especially  if  they  have  also  business 
and  managerial  ability.     Trained  women  with  such 
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ability  have  been  few  but  decidedly  successful  as 
proprietors  of  independent  laboratories  and  drug 
stores  or  managers  of  chain  stores  or  public  health 
laboratories.  The  pharmacist  is  also  employed  in 
testing  foods  and  drugs  in  State  and  city  labora- 
tories, and  in  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  cosmetics  and  medical  supplies. 

The  public-health  service.  —  If  a  sore  throat 
appears  in  school,  or  several  cases  of  typhoid  or  of 
goiter  are  reported  in  any  locality,  or  some  farmer's 
cows  are  ill,  no  doctors  or  nurses  working  merely 
with  the  persons  who  become  ill  could  prevent 
epidemics  with  many  probable  deaths  and  much 
loss  of  time  and  drain  of  strength,  or  a  probable 
increase  of  thyroid  troubles.  The  quarantine  of 
the  school  and  of  the  homes  of  the  children,  the 
laboratory  testing  to  determine  whether  the  sore 
throats  are  due  to  measles  or  diphtheria,  and  to 
see  whether  the  typhoid  comes  from  water  or  milk 
or  vegetables,  whether  the  cows  have  tuberculosis, 
or  the  water  supply  is  deficient  in  iodine — all  these 
are  part  of  the  public-health  service. 

The  city  or  county  board  of  health  will  probably 
provide  the  diphtheria  test  for  every  child  exposed, 
and  the  serums  for  both  prevention  and  treatment 
of  the  various  diseases.  The  cows  may  be  con- 
demned by  the  State  laboratory  and  destroyed  by 
county  ofi5cials.  Nurses  may  be  supplied  by  the 
county  or  by  a  private  visiting  nurse  association. 
Public  schools,  settlements,  churches,  factories,  and 
newspapers  will  all  have  a  part  in  disseminating 
information  about  the  causes  of  diseases  and  means 
of  prevention.  Medical  societies  and  nutrition 
experts  will  work  through  these  agencies  and  per- 
haps   radiocast    information    to    the    stay-at-home 
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housekeepers.  Home  economics  experts  will  work 
out  convenient  devices  for  home  garbage  disposal 
or  water  filtration.  The  city's  water  supply  may 
have  to  be  changed,  necessitating  a  difficult  engi- 
neering feat.  Careful  statistical  records  must  be 
kept  and  compared  showing  the  effect  of  the  various 
measures  in  reducing  sickness  and  death. 

All  the  branches  and  agencies  of  health  service 
and  of  health  education  have  to  be  correlated  under 
public  officials  who  are  either  health  administrators 
or  sanitary  engineers.  The  health  administrator  is 
usually  a  physician,  who  directs  the  work  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  and  social  workers  and  nurses, 
dentists,  recreation  and  physical  directors,  labora- 
tory pharmacists,  research  workers,  and  statisticians. 
These  may  be  also  employees  of  the  federal.  State, 
county  or  city  government  or  of  co-operating  private 
agencies.  The  administrator  deals  both  with  masses 
of  citizens  and  with  officials  and  experts. 

The  sanitary  engineer  is  a  civil  and  chemical 
engineer,  plus.  He  must  know  the  construction 
conditions  for  community  health  and  how  to  secure 
them.  He  deals  with  drainage  and  plumbing,  with 
water  systems  and  sewage  and  garbage  disposal, 
with  problems  of  utilizing  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing while  yet  avoiding  pollution  of  soils  and 
water  supplies  by  waste  products.  He  must  deal 
also  with  legal  problems  of  condemning  property, 
and  political  problems  of  contracts  and  tax  expendi- 
tures. Professional  schools  are  in  process  of  devising 
adequately  helpful  graduate  training  for  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  engineers,  leading  to 
appropriate  diplomas  and  degrees  in  public  health. 

The  whole  movement  of  the  health  sciences  is 
toward  not  mere  absence  of  disease  but  the  whole- 
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ness,  the  abundance  and  joy  of  life  which  Jesus 
was  so  eager  for  all  people  to  experience.  No  other 
country  has  so  largely  caught  the  vision,  or  has 
so  many  persons  working  together  to  realize  it  as 
has  North  America.  The  Christian  girl,  giving 
herself  to  the  bringing  of  health  to  the  world,  faces 
two  considerations  which  affect  her  choice  of  a 
place  to  serve.  One  is  the  wide  effect  of  disease 
anywhere  in  the  world  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  strange  disease  from  which  Chinese  coolies  die 
in  the  tea  fields,  or  African  forced  labor  suffers 
while  gathering  its  quota  of  rubber,  or  Indian  peons 
in  Brazil  while  raising  coffee,  might  within  a  few 
months  or  years  baffle  the  physicians  in  London, 
Paris,  or  New  York.  The  world  is  literally  one 
body,  and  "if  one  member  suffers  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it."  The  other  consideration  is  the 
principle  Jesus  himself  adopted,  of  seeking  those 
whose  need  is  greatest.  Get  from  your  Mission 
Board  headquarters  the  latest  statistics  on  the 
proportion  of  the  different  kinds  erf  health  workers 
to  the  population  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  consider  also  the  places  where  only 
women  are  allowed  to  serve,  and  then  determine 
from  whence  the  call  sounds  loudest. 

For  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  not  being  sick  and 
having  abounding  health  and  vigor?  What  difference 
does  it  make  to  the  individual?  to  the  world? 

2.  How  would  you  be  classified:  as  "sick,"  "not  well," 
"not  sick,"  or  "perfectly  well"?  What  is  your  Chris- 
tian duty  in  the  matter? 

3.  Which  is  more  important — a  compassion  for  ailing 
people  or  a  love  for  and  ability  in  science  (a)  for  a  doctor? 
(6)  for  a  nurse? 
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4.  What  considerations  would  make  it  advisable  for  a 
girl  to  enter  the  crowded  occupation  of  pharmacy  rather 
than  the  undersupplied  profession  of  dentistry? 

5.  With  the  help  of  some  missionary  recently  returned, 
dramatize  the  health  and  medical  situation  in  any  foreign 
country,  and  invite  your  parents,  friends,  and  the  rest 
of  the  high-school  students. 

6.  Find  out  from  some  health  official  or  co-operating 
physician  all  the  agencies  of  public  health  and  of  health 
education  in  your  commimity.  How  many  are  to  cure, 
and  how  many  are  to  prevent  disease?  How  many  to 
give  well  people  more  vigor,  enjoyment,  and  efficiency? 

For  Reference 
Training   for    the    Professions    and    Allied    Occupations 
(B.V.  I.). 

Nursing,  pages  S23f. 

Pharmacy,  pages  5 6 if. 

Dentistry,  pages  245f. 

Dietetics,  pages  sSaf. 

Medicine,  pages  469f. 

Public  Health,  pages  S79f. 

Physical  Education,  pages  3i8f. 
Filene,  Catherine,  Careers  for  Women,  1920,  pages  33-34. 

163-208,  232-241,  386-394,  427-429,  499-503. 
Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,   Women  Professional  Work- 
ers, 1921,  pages  62-71,  83-102. 
Reid,  W.  W.,  Making  Life  Count,  1926,  Chapter  VIII. 
Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 

See  "Contents." 
Richardson,  A.  S.,  Tlie  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living, 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 
I.  With  your  teacher's  help,  divide  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  all  the  phases  of  the  work  of  the  churches 
in  yotir  community  and  prepare  reports  on  the  scope 
and  nature  of  their  work. 
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2.  Plan  together  what  you  want  to  find  out  so  that 
you  can  ask  definite  questions. 

3 .  Write  to  your  denominational  headquarters  for  their 
latest  literature  on  life  service.  What  callings  within 
the  church  are  in  special  need  of  women? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
THE  INSPIRER  AND  GUIDE 

When  we  came  into  this  world  we  were  dependent 
on  our  mothers  first  of  all,  and  then  on  many  other 
persons,  to  help  us  fit  into  life  as  it  has  to  be  lived. 
At  first  life  is  made  safe  and  comfortable  for  us 
with  very  little  effort  on  our  part.  All  who  really 
"grow  up"  have  to  become  increasingly  self-reliant; 
yet  none  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  native  ability, 
can  get  beyond  needing  other  persons.  Many  of 
the  services  on  which  our  very  life  depends  are 
performed  for  us  by  persons  whom  we  never  see. 
Some  of  them  dig  coal  or  gather  rubber  or  raise 
wheat  or  cattle  and  do  other  work  which  can  be 
done  by  one  person  as  well  as  another,  just  so  long 
as  enough  persons  do  these  things  to  keep  us  warmed 
and  fed  and  transportation  going.  But,  after  all, 
these  are  not  the  only  things  in  our  living.  Our 
greatest  happiness,  success,  and  development  as 
persons  depend  on  the  persons  who  are  with  us 
when  we  need  them  to  help  us  meet  our  problems 
as  they  come  up,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  meet  them 
next  time  for  ourselves.  Our  parents,  friends, 
teachers,  to  whom  we  naturally  turn,  often  send  us 
to  other  persons  who  have  special  knowledge  of 
some  sort. 

Adjustment  to  life. — That  is  what  competent  and 
happy  personality  means.  Anyone  who  does  not 
have  someone  to  prevent  his  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness from  causing  harm  to  himself  or  others,  to  do 
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for  him  what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  and  to  give 
information  and  explanations  that  will  help  him  to 
understand  and  meet  the  next  problem  aright,  is 
apt  to  get  into  very  unsatisfactory  relations  with 
his  world  of  surroundings  and  persons.  Besides, 
there  are  those  who  have  not  the  mental  ability  to 
learn  by  either  instruction  or  experience  and  who 
constantly  need  such  help  as  parents  give.  There 
are  others  whose  helpers  have  not  been  wise  and 
have  let  them  keep  up  the  habit  of  clinging  to  some- 
one else  in  every  difficulty;  and  there  are  those  who 
in  later  life  find  themselves  in  surroundings  so 
different  from  those  in  which  they  had  learned  to 
live  that  it  is  like  being  little  children  all  over 
again.  All  such  need  the  help  of  persons  who  are 
not  only  sympathetic  but  competent  and  specially 
trained. 

All  of  us  when  we  meet  the  great  sorrows,  tempta- 
tions, and  crises  of  life  need  comfort,  encourage- 
ment, advice,  companionship,  and  spiritual  strength- 
ening. There  are  thousands  of  persons,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  ignorant,  who  at 
some  time  live  in  circumstances  or  among  people 
such  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  know  about  or 
reach  the  experts  they  need.  Someone  has  to  take 
the  initiative  in  finding  these  persons  and  making 
known  to  them  what  it  is  they  want  and  where  to 
find  it.  It  is  in  all  these  realms  of  helping  one 
person  to  fit  himself  into  life  with  others — economic, 
industrial,  social,  spiritual,  educational,  or  physical 
life — for  mutual  happiness  and  service  that  the 
numerous  professions  usually  grouped  as  "social  and 
religious"  have  their  place.  In  which  of  these  are 
women  working  successfully,  and  what  are  the 
fields  still  awaiting  development  by  women? 
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The  ministry. — Jesus  taught  that  the  spirit  of 
religion  is  the  spirit  that  makes  fathers  and  mothers 
try  to  help  their  children.^  God  is  like  that.  Par- 
ents sometimes  fail  to  help,  but  God  has  wisdom 
and  power  to  meet  every  need.  Those  who  love 
God  supremely  always  have  the  urge  to  share  in 
his  work  by  helping  those  who  need  it,  no  matter 
how  unlovely  or  sinful  or  despised,  how  bewildered 
or  inefficient  and  uninteresting  they  may  be.  The 
Christian  ministry  has  always  meant,  essentially, 
bringing  that  message  of  love  and  courage  to  people 
to  give  them  new  life.  The  message  has  been 
carried  partly  by  words — preaching  and  teaching — 
and  partly  by  deeds  of  Christlike  helpfulness  and 
sympathy.  Both  men  and  women  have  always  had 
the  self-sacrificing  love  that  has  made  them  in  this 
larger  sense  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  Christ,  to  humanity.  It  is  an  inspiration 
to  read  the  lives  of  the  "fathers"  and  ''saints"  of 
the  early  church  and  of  its  leaders  in  every  genera- 
tion, to  see  how  the  ministry  of  the  church  has  met 
the'needs  of  each  time  and  place. 

In  our  own  country  and  generation  we  face  the 
fact  that  although  ''precedent"  has  long  been 
against  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  pulpit  and 
ordained  pastorates,  this  field  is  now  slowly  but 
surely  opening  to  them.  The  Friends  have  for  three 
hundred  years  opened  their  pulpits  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  men,  and  gradually  many 
other  denominations  are  admitting  women.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  woman  who  has  rich  human 
experience,  unusual  insight  into  human  life,  a  flam- 
ing love  for  God  and  deep  communion  with  him, 

*Matt.  7.  7-1 1. 
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and  the  gifts  that  make  a  public  speaker,  will  find 
a  pulpit  to  welcome  her,  either  as  an  evangelist 
or  as  a  settled  pastor.  She  must,  of  course,  have 
the  best  possible  preparation,  which  means  a  full 
college  course  and  graduation  from  a  theological 
seminary  with  postgraduate  standing. 

But  in  the  pastorate  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
women,  any  more  than  all  men,  should  be  super- 
lative preachers.  The  woman  as  well  as  the  man 
who  speaks  plainly  and  interestingly  upon  religious 
themes  that  grip  the  lives  of  these  whose  everyday 
needs  and  aspirations  she  knows  will  occupy  a  worthy 
and  useful  field.  Sometimes  the  title  the  woman 
holds  is  associate  pastor,  assistant  pastor,  or  dea- 
coness, and  she  is  given  a  more  or  less  defined 
portion  of  the  work  of  a  large  church  or  circuit. 
There  is  a  continual  call  for  such  church  helpers, 
and  the  more  training  a  woman  has  the  larger  is  her 
usefulness.  Deaconess  and  Bible-training  schools 
give  excellent  preparation  for  many  phases  of 
church  work.  While  many  of  these  admit  women 
with  only  high-school  preparation,  the  college  grad- 
uate gets  more  out  of  them  and  is  able  to  meet  a 
wider  range  of  needs  in  her  work. 

Religious  education. — In  its  efforts  to  help  per- 
sons become  rightly  adjusted  to  life,  the  church  is 
thoroughly  committed  to  the  truth  that  "formation 
is  more  effective  than  reformation."  Religious 
education  is  an  enormously  wide  and  growing  field, 
including  the  local  church  school  with  its  Sunday, 
week-day,  and  vacation  sessions;  the  training  and 
supervising  of  teachers  through  local  classes,  com- 
munity and  standard  short-term  training  schools, 
intensive  work  in  summer  conferences  and  summer- 
school  terms;  departments  of  religious  education  in 
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junior  and  standard  colleges  and  universities;  and 
curriculum  planning,  writing,  and  experimenting. 

The  modern  view  of  religious  education,  like  that 
of  "secular"  education,  works  in  terms  not  of  sub- 
ject matter  but  of  growing,  maturing  child  life. 
The  Bible  and  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  church 
are  valuable  material  but  not  the  only  material, 
and  everything  is  laid  under  tribute  that  can  con- 
tribute to  growth  in  understanding  and  practice 
of  Jesus'  way  of  living  in  every  situation  of  every 
day.  The  woman  who  enters  the  profession  of 
religious  education  must  have  at  least  as  thorough 
and  specialized  preparation  for  it  as  the  teacher 
in  college  or  high  school  must  have  in  her  special 
work.  That  means  a  good  proportion  of  under- 
graduate courses  in  religious  education,  and  at 
least  a  master's  degree  majoring  in  that  department. 

The  religious  work  director. — A  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  local  churches  are  employing  a  man  or 
woman  with  the  title  of  religious  work  director  or 
educational  minister.  In  very  large  churches  one 
person's  time  is  well  filled  with  planning  the  cur- 
riculum of  study  and  worship  for  the  Sunday  school 
and  young  people's  societies  and  their  programs  of 
related  social  and  recreational  activities,  with  co- 
ordinating the  various  organizations  through  which 
the  integrated  plans  are  to  be  carried  out,  and 
with  developing  a  sympathetic  understanding  and 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  varied  teachers  and  officers 
of  these  agencies.  Sometimes  the  director  herself 
conducts  training  classes  of  teachers,  parents,  or 
recreational  workers.  In  some  localities  one  trained 
director  supervises  the  plans  and  the  workers  of 
a  group  of  churches  or  a  rural  circuit. 

In  some  local  fields  the  religious  work  director's 
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task  is  almost  wholly  executive  and  administrative, 
being  similar  to  that  of  a  superintendent  in  the 
public  schools.  The  activity  programs  of  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  may  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  trained  Scout,  Camp  Fire  or  Girl  Reserve 
leaders;  there  may  be  paid  assistants  in  charge  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  athletics,  and  dramatics;  the 
class  teachers  may  receive  their  training  through 
a  community  school  sponsored  by  most  or  all  of 
the  local  churches;  and  the  children  may  also 
attend  week-day  classes  in  religion,  either  in  the 
same  church  or  in  an  interchurch  interdenomina- 
tional school  with  paid  specialists  as  teachers.  The 
integrating  of  curricula,  the  co-ordinating  of  these 
community  and  denominational  agencies,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  varied  personnel  together  make 
an  exacting  professional  Job,  worth  the  lifetime 
devotion  of  any  Christian  woman. 

The  teacher  of  religion. — At  present  much  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  local  church  must  be 
accomplished  by  training  and  supervising  volunteer 
workers.  There  is  a  strong  trend  toward  requiring 
from  all  religious  teachers  a  specialized  training 
just  as  it  is  now  required  from  all  public-school 
teachers.  On  the  very  face  of  the  case  the  vital 
importance  of  religious  teaching  should  support  this 
reasonable  demand.  When  this  desirable  goal  is 
attained  the  religious  work  director  will  be  the 
principal  of  a  genuine  school  of  religion,  directing 
a  faculty  of  expert  teachers.  Their  training  will 
be  differentiated  just  as  is  the  different  training 
for  public-school  teachers  in  various  grades.  Some 
schools  are  already  approximating  this  desirable 
situation  by  demanding  a  high  minimum  of  prep- 
aration from  volunteer  teachers  and  assistants,  and 
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employing,  for  full  or  part  time,  trained  specialists 
in  various  subjects  or  with  various  age  groups. 

For  the  woman  specializing  in  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  groups  of  children  of  elementary,  grammar, 
or  high-school  age,  there  is  a  growing  field  in  week- 
day church-school  teaching.  Week-day  schools  are 
sometimes  maintained  by  a  local  church  and  closely 
articulated  with  the  Sunday  sessions  into  one 
co-ordinated  curriculum.  Sometimes  they  are 
projected  by  a  group  of  churches  working  together 
either  in  a  neighborhood  or  as  a  denomination. 
Often  a  whole  community  arranges  to  provide 
religious  teaching  for  every  child,  on  the  request 
of  his  parents,  under  the  respective  auspices  of 
the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  churches. 
Usually  each  grade  has  its  time  schedule  arranged 
for  one  or  two  sessions  a  week,  either  during  the 
school  day  or  at  its  close,  so  that  a  teacher  special- 
izing in  any  given  one  or  two  grades  may  fill  her 
entire  week  with  classes  from  the  different  school 
centers. 

The  curriculum  expert. — Plans,  ideals,  methods 
and  materials  in  religious  education  are  at  present 
under  general  and  critical  scrutiny.  Much  experi- 
menting and  research  is  being  carried  on  by  grad- 
uate departments  and  by  commissions  under  the 
various  denominations  and  under  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  to  test,  discover, 
adapt,  and  invent  more  effective  ways  of  helping 
children  learn  and  grow  in  Christlike  living.  All 
denominations  employ  women  in  some  of  the  posi- 
tions in  their  boards  of  education,  in  the  educational 
departments  of  their  mission  boards,  and  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  their  church-school  publications. 
These  denominational  and  interdenominational  staffs 
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and  commissions  seek  local  teachers  and  directors 
who  are  sufficiently  well  trained  and  at  the  same 
time  open-minded  and  adventurous  to  try  out  new 
plans  and  to  make  creative  experiments  of  their 
own.  The  positions  on  such  overhead  bodies  are 
relatively  few,  yet  there  often  has  to  be  a  long 
search  to  fill  a  vacancy  satisfactorily.  They  are 
usually  recruited  from  local  workers  of  outstanding 
ability  and  originality.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  here  is  a  field  in  which  one  may  hopefully  seek 
not  merely  to  fill  some  already  established  *'chair" 
but  to  "create  a  new  chair  and  fill  it." 

The  field  of  professional  training  in  religious 
education. — As  has  already  been  said,  positions  of 
leadership  in  either  administration  or  teaching  in 
religious  education  require  a  college  foundation  and 
graduate  specialization.  This  means  that  colleges 
and  graduate  schools  must  increase  the  number 
and  scope  of  courses  offered  in  this  field.  So  there 
must  be  more  college  and  university  professors  and 
more  itinerant  teachers  for  short  term,  summer, 
and  community  training  schools.  In  such  pro- 
fessorial positions  greater  specialization  is  possible 
— for  example  in  the  psychology  of  religion,  religious 
pedagogy,  church-school  administration  or  archi- 
tecture, religious  music  and  the  arts  of  worship, 
religious  drama  and  pageantry,  curriculum  building, 
informational  and  pedagogical  courses  in  Bible, 
and  many  other  allied  fields. 

The  advance  of  the  whole  work  of  religious 
education  depends  ultimately  on  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  teachers  of  teachers.  There  are  few 
places  in  which  a  life  can  so  rapidly  multiply  its 
influence  for  the  kingdom  of  God  as  in  exploring 
and  then  passing  on  to  others  the  best  ways  of 
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developing  and  training  in  religion  the  children  of 
whom  Jesus  said  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  come. 

Positions  for  women  in  church  organizations. — 
Local  churches  and  denominational  organizations 
are  constantly  seeking  girls  who  have  superior 
ability  and  training,  together  with  a  personal  devo- 
tion to  Jesus  and  his  way  of  living,  to  fill  positions 
of  great  responsibility  and  influence.  Only  slowly 
are  these  organizations  seeing  that  "devotion"  is 
not  measured  by  willingness  to  accept  an  inadequate 
wage,  yet  that  realization  is  growing.  Most  of  these 
positions  are  in  the  general  fields  of  medicine, 
nursing,  teaching,  parish  visiting,  and  institutional 
management.  Clerical  and  secretarial  work,  whether 
in  connection  with  a  large  city  church  or  the  various 
denominational  and  interdenominational  boards, 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aims,  the 
methods  and  personnel  of  a  working  organization, 
and  often  a  confidential  and  intimate  understanding 
of  situations  which  give  the  key  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  enterprise.  Various  terms  are  used 
to  designate  these  positions.  "Pastor's  assistant" 
and  "church  secretary"  are  descriptive.  "Dea- 
conesses" are  found  in  all  the  fields  just  named 
and  in  many  others.  There  are  also  denominational 
and  interdenominational  workers  with  local  student 
bodies,  and  national  organizers  and  traveling  repre- 
sentatives seeking  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  life 
and  secure  decisions  to  enter  church  callings  as  a 
life-work. 

The  missionary. — There  is  no  gift  or  talent  from 
gardening  to  higher  mathematics,  from  cooking  to 
music,  that  cannot  find  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in 
the  service  of  the  church — especially  in  its  foreign 
enterprises.      Only    the    most   brilliant   minds   can 
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teach  successfully  in  Oriental  colleges  for  women. 
The  woman  who  loves  children  or  sick  folk  need 
fear  no  competition  if  she  starts  a  kindergarten  or 
a  hospital  almost  anywhere  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Then  think  of  the  millions  of 
tuneful  voices  that  can  be  set  to  singing  the  music 
of  the  happy  heart!  The  woman  who  can  go,  not 
as  a  superior,  "doing  good  to"  an  inferior  or  "be- 
nighted" race,  but  as  one  of  God's  children  sharing 
her  personal  happiness  and  skill  with  his  other 
children  anywhere  in  the  world,  has  an  enviable 
chance  for  "creative  living." 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary.— The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  is  distinctly  Christian  in  pur- 
pose and  method.  Its  activities  so  combine  their 
emphases  on  the  various  phases  of  the  balanced 
life  it  is  hard  to  classify  the  profession  exclusively 
under  either  "educational,"  "social,"  "recreational," 
or  "religious  work."  The  great  national  organiza- 
tion combines  the  work  of  many  specialists  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  women  and  girls,  and  each 
local  work  welds  in  Christian  fellowship  and  purpose 
its  cafeteria  director,  Girl  Reserve  leader,  education 
secretary,  "gym"  teacher.  Industrial,  Business,  Com- 
mercial, and  Student  club  leaders,  housemother, 
business  manager  and  general  administrator  into 
one  homogeneous  staff  of  "secretaries"  on  equal 
footing. 

More  and  more  the  Association  acts  as  a  co- 
ordinator of  all  the  religious  and  social  agencies 
of  the  community  in  every  way  in  which  they 
touch  the  lives  of  girls  and  women.  When  the  title 
"religious  work  secretary"  (or  director)  is  used, 
the  woman  who  holds  it  usually  works  in  close 
co-operation    with    the    local    council    of    religious 
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education  and  federation  of  churches  as  well  as  with 
every  phase  of  the  Association  itself.  There  are 
few  positions  giving  wider  opportunities  for  personal 
and  social  religious  influence  and  leadership  and 
world  statesmanship  than  secretaryship  in  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  few 
demanding  more  physical  endurance,  cultivated 
personality,  and  specialized  training.  American 
trained  secretaries  are  in  demand  in  all  countries 
in  the  world. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Report  on  the  pulpit  work  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Anna 
Howard  Shaw,  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane,  and  A.  Maude 
Royden,  and  how  each  succeeded  in  entering  it.  Which 
of  their  difficulties  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  women  ? 

2.  Report  on  any  woman  minister  whom  you  may 
personally  know.  Is  her  work  most  largely  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  pastoral  activities?  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  assistant  pastor  and  a  pastor's  assistant? 

3.  Put  into  modem  terms  the  work  of  Deborah  (Judg. 
4.  4-1 1 ;  5.  7)  and  Huldah  (2  Kings  22.  11-20). 

4.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  from  the  nearest  Association,  or 
from  the  National  Board,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Decide  in  what  phase  of  Association  work 
you  could  yourself  best  carry  out  that  purpose. 

5.  Obtain  catalogues  from  Christian  colleges  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  you  to  attend  and  from  the  grad- 
uate schools  of  such  universities  as  Boston,  Columbia, 
Chicago,  Northwestern,  etc.  Find  for  what  religious 
and  vsocial  work  the  graduate  schools  offer  professional 
training  and  what  prerequisite  courses  are  offered  by 
the  colleges. 

6.  Discuss  the  relative  value  of  the  various  institu- 
tions for  training  in  the  phase  of  work  which  most  appeals 
to  you. 
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For  Reference 

Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied  Occupations 
pages,    597-617.     B.  V.  I. 

Reid,  W.  W.,  Making  Life  Count,  1926,  Chapters  III, 
VI,  VII. 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,  Women  Professional  Workers, 
1921,  pages  78-82. 

Filene,  Catherine,  Careers  for  Women,  1920,  pages  399-409. 

Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 
(See  "Contents.") 

Shaw,  Anna  Howard,  The  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

Bennett,  Margaret,  The  Ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

Hosford,  Frances,  The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  1926- 
1927.    "Pioneer  Women  of  Oberlin." 

The  Abingdon  Bulletin  of  Religious  Education. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Under  your  teacher's  guidance  make  a  list  of  the 
principal  social  agencies  of  your  commimity,  and  arrange 
interviews  with  some  of  their  executives. 

2.  Decide  on  questions  worth  asking  these  busy  peo- 
ple. Where  pertinent  include  in  your  inquiries  the  rela- 
tion of  these  agencies  to  religious  agencies  and  ideals. 

3.  Find  out  why  "social  work"  has  replaced  "organ- 
ized charities"  and  what  the  difference  in  attitude  is 
between  them.    (See  references  at  close  of  next  chapter.) 

4.  List  all  the  different  things  you  can  find  that  are 
being  done  by  "social  workers"  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  any  common  basis  which  gives  these  workers 
one  general  title  or  name. 

5.  Can  you  think  of  conditions  under  which  all  forms 
of  "social  service"  would  be  imnecessary?  Would  this 
be  desirable?  Consult  with  the  most  successful  social 
worker  you  can  find  and  get  his  or  her  reasons  for  the 
opinion  given. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
THE  INTERPRETER  AND  FRIEND 

The  fundamental  American  principles  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  individual  have  quite  rightly  made 
it  impossible  for  tax-supported  institutions  or  their 
workers  to  make  explicit  the  religious  motives  and 
significance  of  their  activities.  Hence  there  have 
arisen  an  enormous  number  of  other  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  persons  who  do  not  quite 
make  life  go  right.  The  trained  persons  who  work 
in  these  agencies  are  called  "social  workers." 

Social  work  as  a  profession. — One  reason  that 
"social  work"  has  not  yet  the  popular  recognition 
accorded  to  medicine  or  law  is  that  its  scope  is  so 
wide  it  is  hard  for  the  average  person  to  get  a 
convenient  mental  symbol.  "Physician"  brings  up 
a  picture  of  someone  helping  a  sick  person;  "lawyer," 
of  one  whose  work  is  with  tangles  in  property  or 
contracts.  But  a  "social  worker"  may  be  sent  by 
the  hospital  to  find  out  what  is  happening  to  the 
babies  left  at  home  and  see  that  care  for  them 
brings  the  peace  of  mind  essential  to  the  mother's 
cure.  One  may  organize  scout  troops  and  football 
teams  among  the  alley  urchins  who  have  gloried 
in  being  "tough"  and  "terrors."  Another  may  go 
home  with  the  child  for  whom  the  school  doctor 
prescribed  glasses,  and  explain  to  his  foreign- 
speaking  parents  that  spending  their  money  thus 
is  not  foolishness  but  economy.     One  may  organize 
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a  campaign  to  remove  certain  handicaps  to  the 
health  and  education  of  several  rural  counties. 
All  these  may  with  equal  accuracy  be  called  social 
workers,  and  so  may  others  who  are  on  the  pay 
roll  of  a  school  board  as  visiting  teachers  or  voca- 
tional counselors;  or  who  are  members  of  a  police 
force,  a  hospital  staff,  a  college  faculty;  or  the 
secretary  of  a  Christian  Association,  a  worker  in  an 
orphan  asylum  or  a  logging  camp,  or  a  special  em- 
ployee of  an  industrial  plant  or  a  department  store. 
Technically,  the  jobs  of  the  persons  who  tackle 
the  problems  as  they  arise  are  classified  into  family 
and  case  work,  institutional  work,  and  community  or 
neighborhood  work.  For  example,  the  judge  may 
refer  a  boy  to  the  case  worker  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Agencies  who  is  acquainted  with  the  section 
in  which  he  lives.  She  may  secure  a  mother's  pen- 
sion enabling  the  boy's  own  mother  to  give  him 
the  parental  and  moral  care  he  needs;  get  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Boys'  Work 
secretary  in  that  community  to  invite  him  into 
athletic  activities;  and  interest  his  school-teacher  in 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  make  up  his  grade. 
She  may  see  that  the  whole  family  have  a  thorough 
physical  and  mental  examination  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  findings  she  may  recommend  that  the 
mother  be  sent  to  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  where 
she  can  recover  her  health  and  be  taught  how  to 
keep  it  and  guard  that  of  her  children,  and  mean- 
while have  the  children  placed  in  suitable  cottage 
homes  or  perhaps  some  of  them  in  a  State  school 
for  the  blind  or  the  feeble-minded.  Thus  the  whole 
family  might  temporarily  be  brought  under  institu- 
tional care.  Or  this  case  worker  may  enlist  the 
priest    or    the    foreign    language    worker    of    some 
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church  to  help  the  parents  understand  the  needs 
of  the  boy  for  school,  for  work  and  for  play  that 
shall  fit  him  for  a  life  so  different  from  that  which 
they  led  in  a  Polish  peasant  village  or  on  a  Russian 
farm. 

Personnel  work. — Among  the  most  vital  prob- 
lems that  human  beings  face  are  those  of  choosing 
what  to  do  to  earn  a  living  and  what  to  study  to 
get  ready  for  serviceable  living.  Both  educational 
and  industrial  institutions  are  beginning  to  realize 
this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  and  the 
employee  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  faculty  and  the 
employer;  and  so  the  student  and  vocational  coun- 
selor, the  job  analyst  and  the  placement  director 
have  been  developed.  Student  personnel  workers 
are  a  first  aid  to  the  bewildered  student,  not  only 
advising  with  them  about  their  choice  of  studies 
but  helping  them  find  out  how  to  make  the  most 
of  all  their  relations  to  faculty  and  fellow  students 
and  of  their  varied  activities  outside  the  class- 
room. Personnel  work  also  includes  investigation 
of  the  intelligence  and  special  abilities  of  students, 
the  backgrounds  from  which  they  come  into  the 
educational  institution  and  the  effect  of  that  back- 
ground upon  their  present  and  future  adjustments, 
the  problems  of  self-support,  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  world  outside  the  campus,  of  the  kind  of 
recreation  needed  by  the  individual,  and  then  of 
adjustment  to  the  world  of  industry  and  society 
when  they  leave  school. 

The  visiting  teacher  is  really  a  personnel  worker 
for  the  lower  grades,  helping  younger  pupils  to 
adjustment  of  abilities  and  ideals  and  personal 
likings.  The  vocational  counselor  and  the  place- 
ment director  work  at  the  same  task  from  different 
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angles.  One  may  be  said  to  be  trying  to  find  the 
personality  to  meet  certain  specifications  for  each 
of  the  jobs  in  the  office  or  industry  for  which  she 
is  responsible;  the  other  analyzes  the  various  possi- 
bilities of  each  individual  with  an  eye  to  the  type 
of  work  which  needs  the  most  of  his  abilities  and 
will  be  least  affected  by  his  limitations. 

All  who  enter  personnel  work  are  dealing  pri- 
marily with  individualities  and  their  potencies  for 
development  and  happiness  for  themselves  and 
service  to  society.  It  is  evident  that  preparation 
must  include  a  wide  experience  of  life,  extended 
through  literature  and  history;  of  human  person- 
ality through  a  thorough  grounding  in  psychology 
and  psychiatry;  of  the  social  and  industrial  world 
both  through  studies  in  economics  and  sociology 
and  through  first-hand  contact  with  jobs  and  em- 
ployers and  acquaintance  with  employees.  The 
successful  personnel  worker  must  be  able  to  analyze 
persons  and  situations  impartially  without  any  loss 
of  warmth  in  her  interest  in  every  person  with 
whom  she  deals.  But  those  who  love  and  under- 
stand people  and  will  train  to  achieve  skill,  will 
find  either  industrial  or  student  work,  from  ele- 
mentary grades  to  graduate  school,  most  rewarding. 

Church  social  work. — There  is  practically  no 
form  of  social  work  which  has  not  been  or  may  not 
be  done  under  definitely  religious  auspices.  Orig- 
inally the  "relief  of  the  poor"  from  which  most  of 
our  present  charitable  work  has  developed  was  a 
part  of  church  activity.  Free  kindergartens,  cook- 
ing and  sewing  schools,  club  work  for  boys  and 
girls,  like  the  original  Sunday  schools,  or  ''ragged 
schools,"  which  taught  the  neglected  children  of 
poverty  to  read  and  write,  were  started  by  Chris- 
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tian  persons  stirred  to  activity  by  human  needs, 
and  fostered  by  churches  and  other  organizations 
of  Christians  until  taken  over  by  the  State  as  part 
of  its  enlarging  public-school  system.  Widespread 
and  practical  mental  hygiene  and  psychiatric  and 
social  service  of  an  earlier  time  were  accomplished 
by  the  spiritual  adviser  or  confessor. 

But  the  church  has  all  too  frequently  been  so 
absorbed  in  its  treasures  from  the  past  that  it  has 
failed  to  appropriate  or  even  to  keep  up  with  the 
scientific  development  of  the  social  activities  it 
originated.  This  has  occasioned  a  sort  of  patron- 
izing superiority  or  somewhat  contemptuous  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  many  social  workers  toward 
those  who  tried  to  substitute  good  motives  and 
outworn  theories  for  the  hard  study  required  by 
open-minded  alertness  to  new  conditions  and  new 
knowledge.  Without  the  new  knowledge  and 
methods  of  scientific  social  work  the  social  work 
of  religious  bodies  cannot  and  does  not  deserve  to 
succeed.  Now  the  church  is  emphatically  coming 
again  into  the  lead  in  its  use  of  every  legitimate 
method  to  accomplish  its  supreme  purpose.  Hence 
the  woman  who  does  any  specialized  form  of  social 
welfare  work  under  church  auspices  and  with  its 
co-operation  must  have  every  bit  of  training  the 
secular  worker  has,  plus  the  spiritual  insight  and 
experience  that  make  her  work  more  far-reaching. 

For  Discussion 

I. 'A  mill  owner  discouraged  attendance  at  high  school 
on  the  part  of  his  employees'  children  because  he  wanted 
to  make  the  family  all  loyal  mill  workers.  If  you  had 
been  the  "welfare  worker,"  on  what  principle  would  you 
have  advised  each  child? 
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2.  What  are  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  work 
of  the  visiting  teacher  and  the  student  personnel  worker? 

3.  Dramatize  in  class  the  work  of  some  local  social 
agency,  such  as  the  mother's  pension  bureau,  "good- 
will industries,"  a  settlement,  or  associated  charities. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
doing  social  work  under  the  auspices  of  a  local  church 
or  denomination? 

5.  Arrange  with  your  high-school  principal  to  invite 
the  secretary  of  your  local  (or  nearest  city)  Community 
Chest  or  Bureau  of  Social  Agencies  to  teU  the  school  of 
the  variety  and  scope  of  social  work  in  your  locality. 

For  Reference 

Training   for    the    Professions    and    Allied    Occupations 
(B.  V.  I.). 
Social  Work,  pages  667ff. 
Personnel  Work,  pages  547!!.,  276. 

Adams,  Elizabeth  Kemper,   Women  Professional  Work- 
ers, 1921,  pages  156-200. 

Odimi,  H.  W.,  Approach  to  Public  Welfare  and  Social 
Work,  1926. 

Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 

Filene,  Catherine,  Careers  for  Women,  1920,  pages  399- 
401,  404-409,  439-443,  461-498,  546-549,  563-569- 

Hatcher,  O.  L.,  Occupations  for  Women,  1927. 

Social  Work:  An  Outline  of  Its  Professional  Aspects. 

Van  Waters,  Miriam,  Youth  in  Conflict,  1925. 

Thomas,  William  I.,  The  Unadjusted  Girl,  1923. 

Three  Problem  Children,  1926. 

Blake,  M.  B.,  Guidance  for  College  Women,  1926. 

Hamilton,  Mary  E.,  The  Policewoman,  1924. 

Russell  Sage  Foimdation  reports  on.   The  Neglected  Girl, 
Mothers  Who  Must  Earn,     Boyhood  and  Lawlessness. 

Wald,  Lillian  D.,  The  House  on  Henry  Street,  1915. 

Buel,  J.,  One  Woman's  Work  for  Farm  Women. 

Bacon,  Albion  Fellows,  Beauty  for  Ashes,  191 4. 

Addams,  Jane,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House,  19 10. 
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Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Portraits  of  American  Women,  19 19, 

(Frances  E.  Willard.) 
Antin,  Mary,  The  Promised  Land,  191 2. 
Cohen,  Mrs.  Rose,  Out  of  the  Shadow,  19 18. 
Bennett,    Helen   Christine,    American   Women  in   Civic 

Work,  1919. 
Richardson,  A.  S.,  The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living, 
1905,  Chapters  XIII,  XVI. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  After  reading  the  next  chapter  and  references,  make 
a  list  of  at  least  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  on  which 
research  is  being  carried  on  in  each  of  the  following  fields : 
advertising,  anthropology,  astronomy,  agriculture,  bank- 
ing, botany,  chemistry,  commercial  organization,  educa- 
tion, geology,  home  economics,  industrial  management, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  psychology,  sociology, 
zoology. 

2.  List  as  many  research  topics  in  any  one  of  the  above- 
listed  fields  as  you  can  fimd  by  consulting  the  references 
given  in  the  next  chapter,  from  current  scientific  mag- 
azines, and  by  talking  with  persons  engaged  in  that  work. 

3.  Which  of  these  problems  has  the  most  significance 
for  the  religious  life?  For  human  welfare?  Which 
would  you  most  enjoy  solving?    Why? 


PART  V 

HOME  MAKING— FOR  THE 

WIDER  WORLD 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  TRUTH  SEEKER 

Much  of  the  progress  of  the  world  has  come 
about  through  the  force  of  curiosity.  There  have 
always  been  some  persons  in  the  world  to  whom 
every  fact  is  a  question  mark:  What  causes  it? 
What  are  its  results?  What  would  be  the  effect 
if  circumstances  were  different?  Persons  who  have 
succeeded  have  tried  to  discover  the  formulae-  by 
which  others  too  might  succeed.  Those  who  have 
failed  and  have  not  been  content  to  fail  have  searched 
for  the  reasons  for  their  failures  that  they  might 
avoid  them.  Some  of  the  great  inventions  have 
been  happy  accidents,  but  most  of  them  have  been 
the  result  of  long-continued,  purposeful  struggles  to 
solve  some  baffling  problem  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  desired  result. 

To  some  the  unknown  always  looms  full  of  peril. 
To  others  it  lures  as  the  highroad  to  the  land  of 
heart's  desire.  It  is  these  adventurers  in  realms 
of  the  spirit  who  have  pushed  back  the  barriers 
of  superstition  and  ignorance.  They  have  turned 
on  the  lights  in  the  chambers  of  darkness  and  fear 
to  find  each  only  another  unentered  room  in  the 
Father's  house.  Thus,  whether  unconsciously  or 
purposefully,  they  have  helped  the  weakest  and  most 
timorous  to  possess  his  human  heritage  and  become 
"at  home  in  the  universe."  And  so,  some  for  a 
very  definite  purpose  to  better  social  or  physical 
conditions,  others  from  the  sheer  desire  to  know, 
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human  beings  since  long  before  the  dawn  of  history 
have  added  bit  by  bit  to  the  world's  supply  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  intellectual  pioneer. — There  has  always  been 
risk  as  well  as  adventure  in  the  work  of  the  pioneer. 
From  the  migrations  of  the  prehistoric  tribes  of 
Asia  and  Africa  to  Columbus,  and  on  to  Clark, 
Amundsen,  and  Byrd.  the  one  who  has  explored 
new  territory  has  risked  life  and  limb,  and  fre- 
quently been  called  ''crazy. "  The  history  of  most 
great  inventions  is  one  of  privation,  ridicule,  and 
even  persecution.  Much  more  true  has  this  been 
of  those  who  have  adventured  in  the  realms  of 
the  spirit,  in  search  for  pure  truth. 

Yet  those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  urge  to 
seek  new  truth  cannot  be  true  to  themselves  or  to 
him  unless  they  follow  this  spiritual  trumpet-call 
in  their  souls.  It  was  Jesus  himself  who  thus 
expressed  the  genius  of  the  open-minded,  scientific 
researcher:  "Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth;  .  .  . 
and  he  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are 
to  come.  .  .  .  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father 
hath  are  mine."  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  humble  readi- 
ness to  take  each  next  step,  no  matter  how  small 
or  insignificant  it  may  seem,  and  to  accept  every- 
thing which  shall  be  proven,  no  matter  how  puzzling 
or  upsetting  or  even  distasteful  it  may  be.  that  the 
world's  advance  in  its  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
both  matter  and  spirit  has  come  about. 

However,  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent 
times  that  research  in  almost  all  fields  of  human 
interest  has  been  systematically  organized.  A 
large  part  of  the  labor  in  each  new  advance  has 
been    the    working    out    of    practicable,    verifiable 
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methods  of  procedure.  When  one  asks  questions  of 
nature,  one  must  formulate  them  in  her  own  lan- 
guage, and  usually  so  that  the  answer  can  be  yes 
or  no.  These  methods,  at  present,  comprise  observa- 
tion, laboratory  tests,  controlled  experimentation, 
and  that  accurate  enumerating  of  significant  facts 
and  interpretation  of  the  numbers  known  as  sta- 
tistics. The  one  who  adventures  in  the  search  for 
the  smallest  truth  must  have  unquenchable  curi- 
osity, unlimited  patience  and  accuracy,  a  flame  of 
imagination  and  faith  which  can  see  ahead  to  the 
unknown  whole  from  only  a  few  of  the  parts,  and 
an  honesty  that  can  distinguish  the  possible 
hypothesis  from  the  probability  sufficient  to  be 
called  a  theory,  and  both  from  the  proof  which 
establishes  a  law. 

Some  present  realms  of  investigation. — Every 
field  of  work  we  have  so  far  considered  has  its  acute 
unsolved  problems.  The  mother  and  teacher  are 
asking  questions  about  what  personality  is,  what 
are  the  laws  of  the  learning  process,  the  normal 
and  necessary  experiences  of  the  child,  the  effects 
of  experiences  at  different  ages,  the  social  value 
of  various  knowledges  and  skills,  the  most  econom- 
ical way  of  inculcating  habits,  and  countless  other 
questions  which  are  to  be  solved  by  research  in 
psychology  and  education.  Questions  of  heredity 
and  environment,  of  how  to  develop  the  finest 
human,  plant,  and  animal  life,  are  all  part  of  the 
active  research  in  biology.  Agriculture  is  testing 
soils  and  fertilizers,  seeking  to  develop  prosperity 
by  studying  statistics  of  crops,  markets  and  tariffs 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  combating  insect 
pests  and  harmful  bacteria  with  laboratory  experi- 
mentation and  studies  in  organic  chemistry. 
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Chemistry  is  interested  in  analyzing  and  synthe- 
sizing elements  found  in  organic  and  inorganic 
materials,  to  produce  drugs,  dyes,  and  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  products.  Physics  is  eager  to  find 
a  way  to  tear  the  atom  apart  and  utilize  its  energy 
in  heat,  light,  and  power.  Dietitians  are  trying  to 
gather  and  verify  facts  on  the  value  of  different 
food  elements,  and  are  asking  the  help  of  chemistry 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Medicine  is  trying  to  isolate 
disease  germs,  and  experimenting  with  the  purpose 
and  effect  of  different  products  of  the  body  itself 
and  of  chemicals,  electricity,  radium  and  all  manner 
of  other  curatives.  Its  success  in  abolishing  small- 
pox, yellow  fever,  and  diphtheria  gives  new  deter- 
mination in  its  quests  for  the  cure  of  cancer  or  the 
common  cold.  Archaeology  is  interested  in  under- 
standing our  present  from  its  roots  in  the  long-distant 
past  and  is  engaged  in  digging  them  out.  The 
library  cataloguer  is  also  busy  in  finding  and  making 
accessible  the  worthy  contributions  of  the  past 
and  present  about  every  conceivable  interest. 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  human  health 
and  prosperity,  in  business,  politics,  or  international 
relations  are  patiently  recording  annual  sales  and 
credits,  birth  and  death  rates,  ratios  of  hours, 
wages  and  output,  statistics  of  emigration  and 
immigration,  crime,  and  amusements,  in  order  to 
sift  from  the  varied  facts  which  go  along  together 
those  that  have  real  influence  on  one  another. 
All  the  problems  are  so  interrelated  that  research 
in  any  one  field  involves  the  contributions  of  almost 
countless  others.  For  example,  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  raises  problems  in  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  physiology,  bacteriology,  geology, 
engineering,  economics  and  international  diplomacy! 
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The  research  worker.— It  is  plain  that  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  all  the  sciences  one  must 
have  a  very  wide  background  of  accurate  scientific 
knowledge  before  she  is  ready  to  do  fruitful  inde- 
pendent research.  The  usual  preparation  includes 
a  four-year  college  course  with  general  introduction 
to  all  the  sciences  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  one  or  two,  facility  in  using  a  library  and 
ability  to  read  scientific  works  in  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  three  years  of  postgraduate  work  leading 
to  the  Doctor's  degree.  During  these  three  years 
the  student  learns  the  technique  of  independent 
investigation  by  some  one  piece  of  research  which 
will  "add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge"  in  some 
explicit  direction.  She  can  usually  work  at  the 
same  time  as  assistant  in  a  university  or  industrial 
laboratory  which  will  give  familiarity  in  some  prac- 
tical field.  This  minimum  preparation  of  the  Ph.D. 
is  available  in  all  but  three  of  the  forty-two  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  which  offer  graduate 
work  in  preparation  for  the  doctorate  in  sciences. 

It  is  a  long  and  hard  road  to  the  point  where  one 
is  ready  to  begin  the  actual  life  work  of  scientific 
research.  It  is  in  this  field  more  than  in  most 
others  that  women  find  the  real  ''fork  of  the  road" 
between  home  life  and  professional  success.  The 
tendency  of  women  to  marry  about  the  time  they 
reach  or  complete  graduate  work  has  been  con- 
sidered suflicient  reason  for  being  wary  in  opening 
to  them  positions  that  are  prominent  and  permanent. 
Some  of  the  laboratory  work,  as  in  chemistry  and 
biology,  involves  disagreeable  odors  and  other 
unpleasantness  which  it  was  supposed  women  would 
not  endure,  and  field  research  sometimes  requires 
continuous     physical     hardship.     However,     some 
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women  have  already  proved  their  ability  to  undergo 
any  strain  or  hardship  incident  to  their  work; 
whether  these  women  are  more  rare  exceptions 
than  men  of  the  same  caliber,  time  will  tell.  In 
the  various  tasks  which  require  patience,  keenness 
of  observation  and  accuracy  in  recording  or  deft- 
ness in  manipulation,  women  have  long  since  made 
enviable  records.  The  independent  researcher  must 
have  a  creative  imagination;  the  routine  assistant 
need  only  be  able  to  recognize  significant  facts  and 
record  them.  The  number  of  women  engaged  in 
any  form  of  research  is  yet  too  small  to  draw  just 
comparisons,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  creative 
discoverers  are  proportionately  fewer  among  women 
than  among  men  of  the  same  preparation  and 
training. 

The  research  job. — Much  of  the  research  in  all 
fields  is  carried  on  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
graduate  schools  and  by  students  under  their 
direction.  There  are  also  industrial  laboratories  in 
many  mining  and  manufacturing  concerns  and  some 
connected  with  State  and  national  governments  and 
independent  foundations.  Business,  such  as  adver- 
tising and  sales  organizations,  banks  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  have  research  bureaus  gathering  and 
interpreting  statistics.  Social  and  religious  work 
organizations  are  increasingly  conducting  significant 
pieces  of  investigation  and  research,  while  educa- 
tion is  at  work  in  research,  investigation  and 
experimentation. 

True  research  is  always  the  search  for  an  answer 
to  a  definite  question.  Sometimes  the  questioner 
has  not  the  tools  or  the  skill  to  find  his  own  answer 
and  goes  to  someone  who  is  practiced  in  using  the 
tools   of   investigation   in    the   field    in    which    the 
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answer  is  most  likely  to  be  found.  For  example, 
the  owner  of  a  manufacturing  plant  wants  to  find 
some  use  for  a  by-product  or  for  waste  material, 
and  he  employs  chemists  and  provides  them  with 
a  laboratory  to  find  not  only  one  answer  but  several, 
from  which  to  test  out  those  of  the  utmost  profit. 
When  this  answer  has  been  thoroughly  tested  its 
application  may  involve  problems  of  engineering 
or  of  finance  which  will  in  turn  call  for  research  in 
those  fields. 

Laboratory  research  or  testing. — After  the  proc- 
esses are  all  worked  out  and  installed  come  recurring 
questions  of  a  different  type:  Does  this  product 
contain  the  required  elements  and  in  the  exact 
amount  specified?  Is  this  machine  cutting  the 
exact  distance  required?  Are  these  parts  of  the 
precise  shape  desired?  Answering  these  questions 
may  be  laboratory  work  but  it  is  testing  rather  than 
research.  There  are  many  laboratories  not  only  in 
industrial  establishments  but  in  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors' offices,  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health, 
for  example,  where  specimens  of  manufactured 
products  and  raw  materials  are  tested  for  color, 
strength,  texture,  etc.,  or  where  water,  milk,  food- 
stuffs, or  blood,  sputum,  tissue,  etc.,  are  examined 
for  bacilli  or  poisons.  Not  all  positions  in  these 
laboratories  require  the  Ph.D.  preparation.  Some 
of  the  work  can  be  carried  on  after  only  a  year  of 
graduate  work,  and  some  few  minor  routine  jobs 
can  be  learned  by  apprenticeship  after  college  or 
even  high  school.  But  such  are  "dead-level"  jobs, 
and  if  they  open  into  anything  more  important, 
it  is  through  advanced  study  in  their  field. 

It  is  often  in  the  course  of  this  routine  testing 
that  questions  arise  which  lead  to  fruitful  research. 
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The  difference  between  the  born  investigator  and 
the  one  who  is  merely  an  accurate  routine  worker 
shows  in  whether  the  facts  suggest  a  period  or  a 
question  mark.  One  says  "This  is  so";  the  other 
asks  "Why  is  this  so?  If  this  factor  were  changed, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Is  there  some  reason 
for  this  discrepancy?"  and  so  on  till  his  curiosity 
leads  to  discovery  of  new  facts  or  new  knowledge  of 
relations  between  facts.  For  example,  Binet,  Simon, 
Terman  and  others  asked  questions  about  the 
growth  in  mental  capacity  to  be  expected  in  each 
month  of  a  child's  life  until  they  had  worked  out 
a  method  of  mental  tests  and  a  process  of  appl>-ing 
them  that  gave  teachers  and  social  workers  new 
knowledge  about  the  human  material  they  have  to 
work  with.  The  testing  of  all  the  children  of  a  city 
public-school  system  can  be  done  by  persons  who 
have  merely  acquired  the  technique  of  testing  and 
recording  facts.  But  some  of  the  persons  who 
secured  and  recorded  these  particular  facts  began 
to  wonder  what  lay  back  of  them  and  started  new 
researches  of  their  own.  Some  of  these  were  ques- 
tions that  could  be  answered  by  finding  the  sta- 
tistical correlation  between  the  "I.  Q."  (Intelligence 
Quotient)  and  the  income  or  the  t>^e  of  work  or 
the  schooling  of  the  parents.  Others  required  med- 
ical tests  and  correlations  of  these  additional  facts. 
In  genuine  research  one  must  choose  her  own  goal, 
survey  her  own  route  and  build  her  own  roadway, 
although  her  imagination  must  be  stimulated  by 
the  journeys  of  others,  and  others  may  contribute 
compass,  instruments,  and  much  of  the  building 
material. 

There  is  perhaps  no  work  other  than  the  various 
forms  of  education  in   which  a   woman  can   more 
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consciously  work  directly  with  God  for  the  benefit 
of  her  brother  and  sister  human  beings.  Often  the 
purely  "scientific"  desire  to  know,  without  any 
definite  "practical"  end  in  view,  has  led  to  dis- 
coveries that  have  made  possible  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  human  comforts  and  spiritual  progress. 
Whether  the  impetus  comes  from  some  human 
want  or  woe  she  seeks  to  alleviate,  or  from  the  sheer 
urge  to  know,  one  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
infinite  storehouse  of  truth  which  is  owned  by  a 
Father  who  wants  to  give  good  gifts  to  his  children 
but  can  give  only  into  open  hands  and  open  minds 
and  hearts. 

The  philosopher. — By  the  very  shortness  of  one 
lifetime  and  the  vastness  of  each  field,  the  research 
worker  is  Kmited  to  one  or  a  very  few  facets  of 
truth.  In  some  forms  of  investigation  the  inquiry 
is  limited  to  material  facts,  or  to  immediate  useful- 
ness. The  one  who  seeks  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
these  facts  for  human  ideals  and  conduct,  and  the 
relations  and  eternal  significance  of  all  truths,  is 
working  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  The  satisfying- 
ness  and  helpfulness  of  the  life  ideals  and  problem 
solutions  offered  by  our  advisers  depends  on  the 
completeness  and  soundness  with  which  their  "phi- 
losophy of  life"  connects  religious  truths  with  truths 
in  all  other  realms. 

The  work  of  philosophy  "all  has  to  be  done  over 
again"  with  every  great  discovery  in  human  knowl- 
edge and  every  new  development  of  human  rela- 
tions. Never  before  have  these  two  factors  added 
so  rapidly  to  the  puzzle  of  living.  The  untangling 
and  simplifying  has  to  be  done  by  having  the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  all  assembled  in  one  mind,  or 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  a  group  who  are  thinking 
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and  working  and  discussing  together.  The  phi- 
losophers your  generation  must  have  can  come  only 
from  those  boys  and  girls  of  your  age  to  whom  God 
has  given  unusual  swiftness  to  acquire  and  under- 
stand facts,  sagacity  to  seize  their  importance, 
tenacious  memory  to  let  nothing  important  slip, 
readiness  to  recall  the  wanted  item,  discrimination 
to  evaluate  the  true  from  the  false,  the  general 
from  the  exception,  and  imagination  to  forecast  the 
whole  from  scattered  parts. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  know  who  has 
at  least  some  of  these  requirements  is  by  "intel- 
ligence tests"  which  show  those  who  have  highly 
unusual  intellectual  abilities.  But  only  the  ''genius" 
herself  or  himself  can  will  to  do  the  patient  and 
tireless  study  by  which  the  raw  materials  of  under- 
standing are  collected  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
to  make  the  results  stand  the  tests  of  the  specialists. 
That  philosophy  will  inevitably  be  false  which 
fails  to  give  due  weight  to  the  facts  of  religion,  and 
only  those  can  give  that  weight  who  have  them- 
selves experienced  religion,  felt  its  power,  and 
guided  their  conduct  by  its  ideals.  If  the  girls  who 
have  the  mental  gifts  will  acquire  the  erudition 
and  the  character  discipline  necessary,  your  gen- 
eration may  give  the  world  great  women  philosophers 
to  help  solve  the  problems  of  a  world  in  which  men 
and  women  both  live  and  think  together. 

For  Discussion 

1.  From  all  the  lists  brought  to  class  (see  page  207), 
choose  by  vote,  after  discussion,  three  problems  that 
seem  most  urgent  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
responsibility  for  human  welfare. 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  statistician  and 
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the  statistical  researcher;  the  psychological  investigator 
and  the  professional  psychologist;  the  industrial  chemist 
and  the  chemical  researcher;  the  teacher  and  the  educa- 
tion experimenter;  welfare  work  and  social  research? 

3.  State  understandingly  and  meet  sympathetically  the 
objections  of  some  parents  and  religious  advisers  to 
entering  into  biological  research. 

4.  Has  a  girl  a  right  to  plan  deHberately  for  a  life  of 
scientific  research  and  to  avoid  marriage  for  the  sake  of 
that  work? 

5.  Has  she  a  right  to  spend  the  money,  energy  and  time 
for  a  Ph.D.  and  then  let  her  skill  go  unused  while  she 
brings  up  a  family?  What  bearing,  if  any,  has  the  modem 
tendency  for  women  to  re-enter  the  world  of  scholarship 
along  with  their  maturing  children? 

6.  Discuss  the  difficulties  encountered  by  such  research 
workers  as  Pasteur,  Palissy,  the  Wright  brothers,  and 
Mme.  Curie  and  decide  whether  their  personal  rewards 
were  commensurate  with  the  value  of  their  discoveries. 
What  do  you  feel  would  repay  you  for  similar  hardships? 

7.  "Philosophy  bakes  no  bread"  is  an  old  proverb. 
What  does  it  mean?  Can  you  think  of  words  of  Jesus 
which  answer  it? 
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Leuck,  Miriam  Simons,  Fields  of  Work  for  Women,  1926. 
Hatcher,  O.  L.,  Occupations  for  Women,  1927. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Observe  and  record  in  your  notebook  all  the  in- 
stances during  the  week  in  which  the  processes  of  your 
working  and  living  have  been  made  smoother,  swifter 
and  more  pleasant  by  the  way  in  which  some  woman  in 
business  did  her  work  with  you.  Get  the  help  of  the 
family  to  add  to  your  collection  from  their  experiences. 

2.  Find  out  from  different  salesgirls,  buyers,  stenog- 
raphers, factory  forewomen,  office  managers,  who  is 
responsible  for  making  things  go  well  in  their  business, 
and  what  their  own  share  consists  in. 

3.  Interview  some  woman  in  a  highly  responsible 
position  in  a  store,  bank,  insurance  or  real  estate  firm  or 
other  business.  (Plan  together,  not  to  duplicate.)  Find 
out  what  they  think  are  their  opportimities  for  satis- 
faction, for  self-expression,  and  for  service.  What  are 
the  demands  of  the  work? 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

PERFECTING  THE  MACHINERY  OF 
LIVING 

The  developments  of  the  last  half  century  have 
made  living  a  much  more  difl&cult  problem  in 
many  of  its  phases.  There  are  more  things  to  be 
done,  involving  contacts  with  vastly  multiplied 
numbers  of  people;  all  work  has  to  be  done  much 
more  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  tireless,  speed- 
ing machines.  Any  mistake  causes  annoyance,  harm 
and  loss,  or  even  tragedy  and  death,  to  many  people 
— some  of  them  at  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  all 
means  not  only  that  living  has  become  what  might 
be  called  a  vast  and  intricate  machine  but  that 
the  ethics  and  morals  of  life  are  more  intricate  and 
exacting  too. 

Being  human  in  business. — Loyalty,  honor,  un- 
selfish devotion  to  fellow  workers,  the  willingness 
to  put  oneself  out  so  that  a  piece  of  work  which  is 
important  in  another's  plan  may  be  finished  in  an 
emergency — all  these  and  many  other  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  employee  become  more  diflScult  when 
the  employer  is  merely  a  name  of  a  corporation  and 
the  fellow-workers  extend  around  the  globe. 

It  requires  imagination  and  an  enlarged  heart  to 
have  the  same  feeling  and  the  same  conscience 
toward  the  president  of  the  firm  who  lives  the 
width  of  the  United  States  away  as  toward  the  old- 
time  employer  who  was  able  to  call  all  his  em- 
ployees by  name  and  rarely  let  a  week  pass  without 
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doing  so.  It  is  hard  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
girls  who  come  and  go  in  an  office  where  type- 
writers click  by  the  hundreds,  to  say  nothing  of 
realizing  a  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  women 
whom  the  firm  employs  in  Sumatra  or  Hawaii  or 
Ceylon.  It  is  no  wonder  that  administrative 
officers,  who  have  to  interpret  the  bookkeeper's 
headache  and  the  filing  clerk's  absence  for  a  funeral 
in  terms  of  delayed  reports  or  lost  time  in  finding 
data,  often  have  taut  nerves  and  seem  to  lack 
sympathy  for  individuals. 

The  woman  who  enters  the  business  world  should 
look  at  her  work  squarely.  From  the  standpoint 
of  her  own  interests  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  see 
that  working  conditions  are  physically  and  morally 
wholesome,  that  the  salary  is  adequate,  that  there 
is  opportunity  for  recognition  and  promotion,  and 
that  she  is  treated  honorably  and  considerately. 
But  to  give  the  preview  of  her  work  proper  per- 
spective and  reality,  she  must  also  see  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  her  employer,  her  fellow  worker,  and 
the  public.  She  is  to  become  a  cog  in  an  enormous 
machine,  it  may  be;  but  it  is  a  vital  machine,  and 
friction  will  not  only  slow  up  production  but  cause 
pain  to  the  other  vital  cogs,  each  as  human  and  as 
personal  as  herself.  Efficiency  and  enthusiasm  are 
not  only  a  personal  asset  but  a  Christian  duty. 
Every  bit  of  her  contact  with  firm  or  customers  or 
fellow  workers  should  make  the  course  of  business 
smoother,  not  rougher,  for  all  concerned. 

Office  work. — The  entrance  into  the  business 
world  for  thousands  of  girls  is  by  way  of  a  com- 
mercial course  into  an  office  position  as  stenographer, 
bookkeeper,  or  clerk.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
routine  work  that  has  to  be  done  to  keep  business 
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going.  Much  of  it  will  stand  a  rather  frequent 
turnover  because  the  jobs  are  sufficiently  alike  so 
that  a  worker  can  be  put  now  in  one  niche,  now  in 
another;  but  always  there  are  places  where  better- 
than-average  speed,  accuracy,  memory,  and  intel- 
ligent good  sense  will  be  appreciated  and  lead  to 
work  worthy  of  the  superior  mettle. 

For  secretarial  work  stenography  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool,  but  it  must  be  supplemented  by 
intelligence,  personality,  initiative,  and  capability. 
A  certain  self-effacement  is  required,  for  though 
the  secretary  may  by  tact  and  intelligence  save 
the  business  of  an  irate  correspondent  or  give  the 
dignity  and  charm  of  style  to  her  employer's  hur- 
riedly dictated  correspondence,  the  credit  must 
always  go  to  him.  Many  women  find  sufficient 
reward  in  their  own  consciousness  of  being  indis- 
pensable and  capable  so  that  they  really  care  little 
for  public  recognition.  A  girl  of  high  Christian 
principles  can  have  a  very  real  influence  in  her 
employer's  business  and  will  ultimately  be  respected 
and  appreciated  accordingly.  The  secretary  has 
absolutely  no  chance  for  divided  interest  and  atten- 
tion during  her  hours  of  duty. 

One  may  be  a  secretary  in  a  business  firm,  in  a 
philanthropic  or  religious  organization,  in  an  edi- 
torial office,  or  in  an  educational  institution.  In 
each  of  these  she  specializes  in  the  business  side 
of  her  employer's  work.  There  are  financial  secre- 
taries who  attend  to  the  correspondence  and  super- 
vision of  financial  matters,  social  secretaries  of 
prominent  women  with  many  interests,  and  there 
is  probably  an  increasing  opening  for  women  as 
secretaries  of  political  officers  and  diplomats. 

The  girl   who  is  quick  and  accurate  at  figures 
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may  go  from  a  bookkeeping  position  into  expert 
accounting.  The  executive  accountant  is  employed 
by  some  one  firm  or  department.  She  must  keep 
clear  and  intelligible  records  of  all  financial  transac- 
tions and  make  reports  at  stated  times.  The 
public  accountant  has  many  avenues  of  work,  some 
of  them  requiring  travel,  examination  of  offices  and 
various  plants,  and  ability  to  make  reports  not  only 
of  present  facts  but  of  constructive  measures  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  as  well  as  for  the  keeping 
of  records.  There  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
women  accountants  who  are  qualified  by  character, 
integrity,  judicial  insight,  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  business  management,  and  who  have 
trained  mathematical  and  technical  ability.  Stand- 
ards are  exacting  and  preparation  is  highly  technical. 

Supervision  and  administration. — Any  large  busi- 
ness has  to  be  organized  into  departments,  and 
each  department  has  some  one  person  in  charge. 
In  offices,  wholesale  and  retail  selling  organizations, 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  business  side 
of  advertising,  there  is  always  need  of  persons  who 
have  real  ability  to  plan  both  the  big  objectives  of 
the  work  and  its  details,  and  who  can  at  the  same 
time  assign  work  to  employees  and  keep  things 
running  swiftly  and  without  friction.  There  are 
many  women  who  have  this  ability,  and  positions 
as  administrative  manager  or  executive  are  open- 
ing in  increasing  numbers  and  in  increasing  varieties 
of  work. 

Forewomen  and  production  managers  are  respon- 
sible for  output.  They  deal  directly  with  the 
operatives.  The  superintendents  and  administrators 
plan  the  broader  policies  which  the  local  managers 
carry   out.      This   sort   of   management   requires   a 
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wide  knowledge  of  the  materials,  processes,  markets, 
costs,  and  equipment  of  everything  related  to  the 
industry.  Training  for  some  of  the  work  can  be 
obtained  in  industrial  and  technical  schools  and 
through  special  courses  in  collegiate  schools  of 
business,  but  an  important  part  of  the  preparation 
must  be  obtained  by  experience  as  an  operative  in 
the  industry.  Only  about  one  in  every  seventeen 
managers,  manufacturers,  officials,  and  foremen  is  a 
woman,  while  one  in  every  six  or  seven  employees 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  is  a 
girl  or  woman.  As  these  industries  employ  almost 
one  third  of  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  gainfully  employed,  it  would  seem  that  edu- 
cated women  might  find  a  great  field  for  service 
by  taking  not  only  professional  but  apprenticeship 
training  in  purposeful  preparation  for  management 
positions. 

Trade  and  business  organization. — Producers  or 
distributors  of  a  commodity  or  service  often  asso- 
ciate together  for  mutual  promotion  of  their  business. 
Then  there  are  associations  for  some  common  pur- 
pose of  varied  industries  and  business  organizations 
in  a  community  or  district,  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  similar  organizations  which  promote 
business  as  a  whole.  All  of  these  organizations,  as 
well  as  city  or  civic  clubs,  community  chests,  and 
retail  associations,  employ  executives.  The  duties 
of  these  executives  vary,  but  they  all  require 
familiarity  with  business  conditions  and  economic 
problems,  with  the  management  of  finance,  and 
with  office  administration  and  organization.  Women 
are  already  holding  positions  with  such  organiza- 
tions, and  the  number  is  bound  to  increase.  There 
is  a  real  field  of  service  for  the  Christian  woman 
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to  develop  these  organizations  from  mere  "boosters" 
and  promoters  of  more  business  as  it  now  exists, 
into  a  sort  of  organized  conscience  which  will  check 
up  closely  on  methods,  conditions,  and  needs  of 
employees,  as  well  as  of  employers  and  consumers. 
These  business  organizations  already  have  set  for 
themselves  rigid  standards  of  ethics  in  certain  phases 
of  their  work;  the  ability  of  women  to  see  the 
personal,  human  life  beneath  the  aggregates  of 
figures  in  statistics  of  production  and  costs  will 
make  their  co-operation  a  real  factor  in  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  business. 

Banking  and  finance. — Money  is  the  circulating 
medium  through  which  work  is  made  exchangeable. 
Its  importance  in  the  far-reaching  relations  of 
modern  industry  and  business  makes  its  safe- 
keeping, exchange  and  credit  of  vital  importance. 
A  large  part  of  the  stenographic,  clerical,  and  book- 
keeping positions  in  banks  are  occupied  by  women, 
but  only  a  small  number  are  in  executive  positions 
as  directors,  officers,  and  cashiers.  An  increasing 
number  of  banks  are  establishing  women's  depart- 
ments, with  women  executives  who  may  give  advi>ce 
on  investment  or  personal  budgets  and  render 
general  information.  Some  employ  women  as 
experts  on  income-tax  laws  and  forms.  Banking 
as  a  profession  is  a  comparatively  new  field  for 
women,  but  in  it  they  have  already  had  pronounced 
success. 

Experience  in  the  various  branches  of  banking — 
commercial,  savings,  trust  business,  investments, 
credits,  bonds,  mortgages — is  a  valuable  and  almost 
indispensable  preparation.  But  the  proportion  of 
executives  to  the  specialized  employees  will  always 
be  so  small  that  there  are  not  promotions  enough 
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to  go  around.  The  woman  who  would  advance 
must  not  only  do  her  own  work  exceptionally  well 
but  must  have  the  broad  culture,  good  judgment, 
and  financial  sense  to  grasp  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  the  initiative  to  seize  even  small  opportunities 
to  demonstrate  her  ability. 

The  fundamental  training  for  understanding  the 
work  of  a  bank  is  offered  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking  through  prescribed  courses  by  the 
correspondence  method.  Banks  prefer  college  train- 
ing for  their  prospective  executives  and  bond  sales- 
men and  usually  furnish  the  specialized  training 
within  the  bank  itself.  Business  schools  offer 
special  courses  in  banking,  but  before  taking  this 
technical  specialization  one  should  have  the  broad- 
est kind  of  college  preparation  in  history,  literature, 
languages,  mathematics,  science,  economics,  law, 
and  politics.  Executive  ability,  sagacity,  honesty, 
moral  courage,  and  integrity  are  fundamental 
requirements  in  intellect  and  character. 

Insurance. — There  are  a  science,  a  business,  and 
an  art  of  insurance.  The  science,  known  as  the 
actuarial  department,  is  businesslike  but  also  learned 
and  scholarly.  It  determines  the  ages,  rates,  pol- 
icies, risks,  and  investments  on  the  basis  of  statis- 
tical research  and  computation.  This  actuarial 
science  is  a  common  base  for  the  work  of  life  and 
fire  insurance,  pensions,  workmen's  and  accident 
compensation  and  mutual  benefit  societies.  The 
business  side  of  the  work  requires  all  the  usual 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  accounting  phases  of 
any  business  office. 

The  art  of  selling  insurance  is  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  work.  It  requires  ability  to  understand 
and  handle  human  nature,  and  tireless  persistence 
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and  unwearying  work.  It  is,  however,  a  work  which 
affords  real  service  to  the  purchaser.  The  most 
successful  salesmen  are  those  whose  interest  in  their 
clients  is  as  keen  as  in  increasing  their  own  volume 
of  business.  It  is  probably  the  ability  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  plans  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  their  business  safety,  their  provision  for 
future  needs,  and  to  find  the  form  and  amount  of 
policy  wisest  under  the  circumstances  of  different 
persons  which  makes  women  such  successful  agents. 
The  number  of  women  selling  insurance  is  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  men.  While  they  were 
first  welcomed  with  the  idea  of  developing  the 
field  among  women  clients,  the  trend  is  to  make 
no  distinction  in  their  work  or  their  advancement. 
Both  in  actuarial  work  and  in  selling  there  is  an 
open  field  for  women  to  whom  it  appeals. 

Real  estate. — Do  you  want  to  buy  a  lot  and  build 
a  house,  or  buy  a  house  already  built?  Do  you 
want  to  rent  an  apartment,  a  bungalow,  a  store  or 
a  business  office?  Have  you  property  for  rent? 
Real  estate  agents,  or  realtors,  which  is  the  short 
name,  handle  all  these  different  phases  of  the 
business.  They  also  buy  subdivisions,  plan,  finance, 
and  build  homes,  factories,  and  business  buildings, 
taking  their  profit  from  the  management  of  the 
enterprise.  Women  with  good  business  and  execu- 
tive ability  have  succeeded  notably  in  practically 
all  phases  of  the  work.  Many  begin  as  repre- 
sentatives of  established  firms  or  renting  agents  for 
large  estates,  but  some  have  worked  independently 
from  the  first.  General  business  and  legal  training 
and  experience  are  helpful  preparation,  but  the 
time  of  "learning  the  business"  may  now  be  short- 
ened by  courses  in  some  colleges. 
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Anyone  who  has  tried  to  buy  or  rent  exactly  the 
right  sort  of  place  or  to  sell  or  lease  property  to 
advantage  knows  what  a  real  human  service  the 
real-estate  agent  may  perform.  Women  perhaps 
better  than  men  visualize  the  "darling  little  bunga- 
low" of  the  bride's  dream  and  take  into  consideration 
the  salary  and  location  of  her  young  husband's 
job ;  or  are  able  to  tell  from  a  brief  interview  whether 
the  people  looking  for  a  furnished  apartment  will 
appreciate  the  valuable  library  or  the  grand  piano 
of  one  client,  prefer  the  plush  and  gilt  decorations 
of  another  apartment,  or  take  sufficient  care  of  the 
kitchen  which  is  the  pride  of  some  middle-aged 
housekeeper.  Personality  as  well  as  price  is  a  big 
factor  in  successful  transactions.  The  young  woman 
who  can  bring  together  the  two  parties  who  can 
give  complete  mutual  satisfaction  is  performing  a 
very  Christian  service. 

Commtmication. — Telegraph  and  telephone  opera- 
tors need  quick  and  accurate  response  and  co- 
ordination of  senses  and  muscles,  and  the  ability 
to  keep  up  a  high  level  of  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  limit  of  promotion  is  quickly  reached  except 
in  positions  which  come  rather  under  the  head  of 
business  management  and  administration.  The 
opportunities  for  women  in  railroads  and  motor 
transportation  are  largely  in  clerical  positions. 
There  is,  however,  a  recent  development  for  women 
in  travel  bureaus,  sight-seeing-tour  agencies,  and 
positions  as  ofl&cial  hostess  to  the  traveling  public 
in  hotels  and  railroad  centers.  Many  hotels  have 
hostesses  available  on  every  floor  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  women  guests  and  to  give  or  to  find 
any  possible  sort  of  desired  information  about  the 
city,  travel  connections,  amusements,  etc. 
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Retail  selling. — From  the  bundle-girl  to  the 
director  of  the  personal  service  shopping  depart- 
ment in  the  great  dry-goods  store,  from  the  salesgirl 
in  the  corner  grocery  to  the  foreign  representative 
of  an  art  firm,  throughout  the  countless  varieties 
of  "sales  persons,"  all  are  engaged  in  meeting  one 
common  human  need.  They  are  helping  persons 
to  exchange  their  possessions  and  services.  The 
long  hard  day  of  typing,  or  nursing,  or  tending  a 
machine,  or  taking  care  of  babies,  brings  its  social 
recognition,  via  family  or  employer,  in  the  form  of 
money.  Money  is  spent  in  purchasing  the  product 
of  hard  days'  work  of  other  persons — sugar,  bread, 
soap,  table  linen,  a  beaded  georgette  frock  with 
accessories  to  match,  a  pair  of  cotton  socks  or  a 
bronze  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

Much  of  this  work  can  be  done  acceptably  by 
persons  who  are  "just  average"  in  mental  ability, 
after  a  brief  period  of  learning  while  on  the  job. 
Formerly,  to  "clerk  in  a  store"  was  as  much  the 
standard  refuge  for  the  genteel  spinster  or  unin- 
cumbered widow,  as  "taking  boarders"  for  the 
widow  who  must  keep  her  children  and  home 
together.  But  as  the  need  of  the  eating  and  room- 
renting  public  has  called  forth  the  small  apartment 
and  the  cafeteria  with  its  expert  dietitians,  cooks, 
and  food  purveyors,  so  the  needs  of  the  consuming 
public  have  called  into  being  retail  research  organ- 
izations, schools  of  salesmanship,  and  careful 
training  by  merchants  of  their  entire  force.  Pur- 
chasing is  recognized  as  a  vitally  important  part 
of  living.  Those  who  profit  by  its  machinery  seek 
to  perfect  its  running  by  smoothing  mechanical 
hitches  and  by  polishing  the  personalities  and  oiling 
the  "friction  contacts"  with  courtesy. 
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But  the  girl  who  brings  to  the  task  ot  selling 
kitchenware  or  notions  or  books  or  laces  the  vision 
of  herself  as  a  shuttle  in  the  tapestry  of  life  will 
make  her  days  not  a  monotony  of  drudgery  but  the 
varied  delight  of  creative  artistry  in  human  rela- 
tions. She  will  sympathize  with  the  unknown 
anxieties  of  the  "fussy"  customers  and  be  unper- 
turbed by  the  cantankerous  ones  who  are  suffering 
far  more  pain  by  having  to  live  with  themselves 
than  they  can  inflict  upon  those  whom  they  meet. 
The  "ultimate  consumer"  of  retail  trade  is  the 
person  whose  crotchets  and  whose  character,  whose 
quaint  sayings  and  noble  or  petty  doings  make  the 
raw  material  of  drama,  fiction,  poetry — and  history. 
To  serve  here,  with  swiftness,  accuracy,  honesty, 
and  intelligence,  to  be  helpful  to  the  puzzled  and 
undecided,  to  be  able  to  wait  in  undistracting  silence 
and  to  postpone  a  sale  to  create  good  will — in 
short,  to  see  every  customer  first  as  a  human  being, 
is  to  transform  the  most  meagerly  paid  job  into  a 
base  for  professional  and  artistic  service. 

First  things  first. — Of  course,  in  any  sort  of  work 
this  is  also  the  way  to  ultimate  appreciation  and 
promotion,  either  to  larger  salary  or  to  another 
and  better-paying  position.  There  is  nothing  hypo- 
critical in  desiring  and  expecting  such  recognition; 
but  the  girl  who  puts  on  superficial  courtesy  and 
interest  with  her  store  uniform  or  her  office  sleeves 
merely  because  "politeness  pays"  is  turning  life 
wrong- end  to.  Life  will  grow  of  its  inner  force, 
and  the  first  concern  is  to  be  alive  to  the  "glory 
of  the  commonplace."  Drudgery  is  a  lack  of 
imagination — imagination  not  in  the  sense  of  making 
up  fantasies  that  are  not  true,  but  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  ability  to  hold  in  mind  the  images 
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of  realities  larger  than  the  things  present  to  the 
senses.  The  life  of  human  beings  requires  a  vast 
amount  oi  repetition  of  processes,  from  dishes  three 
times  a  day  to  annual  inventories  and  stock  taking, 
from  signing  sales  slips  to  mimeographing.  But  if 
one  sees  the  vast  throng  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, eager,  ambitious,  weary,  patient,  happy, 
sorrowful,  needing  one's  own  piece  of  routine  on 
the  way  to  some  desired  goal,  that  bit  of  routine 
will  be  done  gladly  and  as  perfectly  as  in  one  lies 
the  possibility. 

For  Discussion 

1.  Talk  over  all  that  the  members  of  the  class  have 
found  on  the  first  two  problems,  supplement  with  the 
material  in  such  of  the  books  listed  as  you  have  been 
able  to  find,  and  work  out  a  "Code"  or  "Purpose"  for 
your  own  conduct  in  your  relations  (a)  with  saleswomen, 
telephone  operators,  agents,  etc.,  (6)  with  those  whom 
you  serve  in  any  business  capacity. 

2.  After  the  term  reports  which  fit  into  this  session 
and  the  reports  of  interviews  with  women  "at  the  top" 
in  business  and  industry,  compare  the  possibilities  of 
Christian  service  in  these  positions  with  those  in  the 
professions  thus  far  studied. 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  If  possible,  arrange  to  have  some  woman  lawyer 
or  political  officer  tell  of  the  possibilities  of  service  in 
her  field.  Be  ready  to  ask  her  intelligent  questions  about 
necessary  preparation,  getting  a  professional  start,  and 
the  personal  qualifications  required. 

2.  Find  out  through  your  branch  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  how  many  women  of  voting  age  (a)  reside 
in  yoiur  county  and  State,  (6)  are  registered  and  eligible, 
(c)  voted  at  the  last  primaries,  and  {d)  at  the  last  election, 

3.  Find  out  what  issues  in  your  local  community  or 
State  that  affect  the  welfare  and  the  liberty  of  the  people 
are  in  danger  because  of  voters'  indifference.  What  can 
your  class  do  to  help  arouse  interest? 

4.  CoUect  clippings  from  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
showing  (a)  the  need  of  better  understanding  and  square 
dealing  between  interests,  races,  and  coimtries;  (6)  any 
significant  part  in  bettering  such  relations  taken  by 
women. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

WISDOM  AND  JUSTICE  IN  THE 
LARGER  HOME 

The  good  mother  has  always  done  some  of  her 
best  work  in  character  training  through  the  prob- 
lems brought  her  by  her  children  in  their  quarrels 
with  each  other  and  their  neighbors,  and  in  helping 
them  overcome  the  faults  in  their  relations  to  the 
family  or  to  other  people.  The  wise  mother  always 
has  been  one  with  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  with  a 
love  for  her  erring  children  which  helped  them, 
not  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  wrong-doing, 
but  to  overcome  and  make  them  right. 

In  the  ideal  family  father  and  mother  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony  to  one  end  and  ideal, 
the  development  of  straightforward,  truth-telling, 
loyal,  and  affectionate  characters  in  their  children. 
Historically,  the  formulation  of  laws  has  been  largely 
a  paternal  task  and  the  understanding  and  adjust- 
ing of  the  different  temperaments  has  been  the 
maternal  contribution.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast 
line  between  these  responsibilities,  and  there  should 
not  be.  In  the  larger  family  of  the  community, 
the  State,  and  the  nation,  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  law  correspond  to 
the  assignment  of  tasks  and  the  adjusting  of  rela- 
tions in  the  home.  As  until  very  recently  govern- 
ment and  law  have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
men,  it  is  not  strange  that  customary  methods  have 
often  paid   more   attention   to   the   dignity   and   to 
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the  form  of  the  laws  and  the  offices  than  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  established. 
Woman's  entrance  into  government,  politics,  and 
legal  practice,  far  from  being  "unwomanly,"  is  an 
inevitable  extension  of  her  most  womanly  work 
into  the  larger  and  more  complex  relations  of  the 
modern  family  life. 

Women  in  the  law. — It  is  only  about  fifty  years 
since  the  first  courageous  women  attempted  to  take 
a  law  course  and  try  State  examinations  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  These  pioneers  met,  if  possible, 
even  more  of  prejudice  and  discouragement  than 
had  women  in  medicine.  Moreover,  the  law  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  occupations  in  which 
to  establish  a  practice  sufficiently  lucrative  to  fur- 
nish a  living.  Young  men  expect  to  spend  from 
two  to  five  years  as  clerks  or  junior  members  in 
some  firm,  and  it  is  in  the  second  five  years  of 
practice  that  their  reputations  are  established  and 
they  may  expect  a  good  income.  Men  have  many 
more  ways  than  women  of  making  contacts  with 
people  who  need  legal  business  done,  and  until 
recently  there  has  been  little  opportunity  for 
women  to  be  "go-getters"  even  when  they  had 
the  potential  personality  for  it. 

Many  of  these  earlier  women  law  students  took 
the  work  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  justice  for 
themselves  or  their  families,  or  people  to  whose 
social  welfare  no  one  else  was  giving  adequate 
attention,  or  to  be  companions  or  assistants  to  a 
father,  brother,  or  husband.  For  this  reason  many 
of  the  women  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  bars 
of  various  States  are  not  practicing.  Many  have 
been  unable  to  support  themselves  during  those 
first  lean  years  and  have  gone  into  business  or  have 
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used  their  legal  training  as  court  stenographers, 
secretaries  to  judge  or  court  clerk,  assistants  to 
other  lawyers  in  preparing  briefs,  or  in  routine  work 
in  a  bank,  courthouse,  or  law  library. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  young  women  who  have 
left  the  work  were  not  sufficiently  clear  in  their 
purpose  in  entering  it  or  in  their  understanding  of 
what  the  work  involves  and  requires.  It  demands 
of  the  woman  herself  "patience,  perseverance, 
accuracy,  and  self-control,"  physical  and  intellectual 
stamina  to  do  concentrated  mental  work  for  long 
periods  at  a  stretch,  the  ability  to  suspend  judg- 
ment until  evidence  is  secured,  and  to  reason 
accurately.  There  is  unlimited  need  of  what  Pro- 
fessor James  called  "sagacity" — the  ability  to  see 
that  fact  or  meaning  in  any  mass  of  material  which 
is  significant  for  the  purpose.  Above  all  are  the 
moral  requirements  for  a  sense  of  justice  that 
cannot  be  warped  by  prejudice,  a  keen  sense  of 
honor,  and  a  courage  that  cannot  be  bought  or 
undermined. 

The  woman  lawyer's  work. — While  the  prejudice 
against  women  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  there 
is  a  big  place  for  what  women  can  bring  into  the 
practice  of  the  law.  Due  very  largely  to  women's 
influence  in  various  other  phases  of  public  affairs, 
there  is  a  marked  and  hopeful  tendency  to  think 
more  of  the  right  of  every  person  to  live  a  whole- 
some, well-developed  life  than  to  think  exclusively 
of  the  rights  of  property.  The  law  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  deciding  what  is  best  for 
all  the  persons  involved  in  a  controversy  than  of 
deciding  merely  whose  is  the  legal  ownership  in 
property,  profits,  and  other  perquisites  thereof. 
That  is,  society  is  interested  in  human  life;  and 
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therefore  women's  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  motives,  the  handicaps,  and  of  the 
situations  necessary  for  realizing  the  ideals  of  men, 
women,  and  children  is  a  real  and  needed  contribu- 
tion to  legal  processes.  One  of  them  has  said: 
"The  lawyers  are  more  or  less  the  'trouble-doctors' 
of  life  and  often  practice  preventive  medicine." 

The  work  of  the  general  practitioner  includes 
such  wide  variety  as  collecting  debts,  probating 
wills,  bonding,  drawing  real-estate  and  industrial 
contracts,  property  suits,  accident  and  employment 
damages,  as  well  as  prosecution  and  defense  in 
criminal  trials.  The  woman  lawyer's  understanding 
of  the  legal  disabilities  under  which  women  have 
so  long  suffered  gives  her  a  large  field  for  alleviating 
conditions  of  women  and  children  in  damage  and 
property  suits  and  divorce  and  guardianship  pro- 
ceedings. Besides  private  general  practice  women 
may  be  employed  by  legal  aid  societies,  working 
on  a  salary  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
private  fees.  The  work  here  is  otherwise  the  same 
as  that  of  a  general  attorney. 

Many  women  lawyers  specialize  as  advisers  to 
real-estate,  loan,  and  insurance  companies,  with 
surety,  title  and  trust  companies,  in  domestic  rela- 
tions, in  office,  or  in  court  practice.  Usually  a 
period  of  general  practice  is  the  best  preparation 
for  specialization,  and  a  woman's  own  temperament 
and  special  abilities  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  attempting  to  specialize. 

In  all  cases  the  woman  lawyer's  preparation  must 
be  the  very  best  possible.  A  man  may  be  able  to 
"get  by"  with  less,  but  the  public  is  still  too  critical 
of  women  for  them  to  attempt  any  other  handicap. 
The  legal  requirements  for  admission  vary  greatly 
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in  the  different  States,  ranging  from  the  passing 
of  an  examination  to  the  specification  as  prerequisite 
for  examination  of  high-school  graduation  or  its 
equivalent,  and  from  one  year  of  legal  training  to 
three  or  four  according  as  university,  law  school 
or  private  office  is  the  source  of  the  training.  But 
because  law  interpretation  demands  breadth  of 
understanding  of  law,  of  people,  and  of  history  and 
social  institutions,  the  minimum  preparation  should 
mean  graduation  from  a  liberal  arts  college  and  a 
course  in  one  of  the  best  law  schools.  To  this 
must  usually  be  added  a  period  of  probation  under 
an  established  firm,  something  like  that  of  the 
interne  in  the  hospital. 

Women  in  politics. — From  administering  laws  it 
is  a  natural  step  to  seek  the  opportunity  to  make 
or  amend  them.  Ever  since  the  suffrage  amend- 
ments, first  in  part  of  the  States  and  then  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  women  have  been  elected  to 
the  Legislatures.  An  even  larger  number  have  been 
elected  to  municipal  and  county  offices  which  are 
really  larger-unit  household-administration  jobs. 
Whether  the  elective  office  is  legislative,  judicial, 
or  executive,  legal  knowledge  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. The  city  manager,  the  county  treasurer, 
or  even  the  member  of  the  school  board  must  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  permissive  and 
restrictive  laws  under  which  her  work  must  be 
done.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  the  vast  bodies 
of  precedent  which  can  so  easily  hinder  the  for- 
mulating of  new  and  progressive  laws,  and  to 
know  how  either  to  overcome  the  precedents  or  to 
build  upon  them.  Not  all  women  officials  who  have 
been  elected  have  been  trained  lawyers,  but  those 
who  have  been  have  found  their  training  invaluable; 
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while  those  who  have  not  have  had  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency,  at  least  in  part,  by  tremendous 
cramming.  Experienced  women  lawyers  differ  as 
to  the  advisability  of  taking  public  ofl&ce,  some 
feeling  it  a  sacrifice  to  personal  advancement,  and 
others  a  means  of  public  service  which  is  repaid 
later  by  the  increased  acquaintanceship  it  opens  up. 
In  political  service  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
woman  are  apt  to  meet  severe  testing.  There  is 
opportunity  for  selfless  public  service  if  she  wills 
to  give  it,  but  there  are  many  opportunities  pressed 
upon  her  for  private  gain  if  she  will  but  compromise. 

The  judicial  branch  of  legal  work  offers  places 
of  limitless  service  to  women  who  are  qualified 
not  only  by  legal  training  but  by  truly  judicial 
ability  and  a  character  of  exceptional  honor  and 
steadfastness.  Women  have  rendered  signal  service 
in  juvenile  courts,  night  courts,  and  courts  of 
domestic  relations.  They  are  being  elected  to 
judgeships  with  increasing  frequency,  not  only  for 
these  special  types  of  court  but  for  general, 
appellate,  and  supreme  courts  of  counties  and 
States. 

Policewomen. — In  one  sense  this  newly  developed 
job  is  a  piece  of  social  work,  and  in  another  it  is 
educational;  but  to  the  child  or  young  person  the 
police-  man  or  -woman  represents  and  interprets 
law.  It  might  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say 
that  the  policewoman  is  the  city's  mother  to  its 
naughty  children  and  to  their  victims.  She  has  to 
have  in  high  degree  the  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  and  the  affection  and  understanding  by  which 
the  mother  in  her  own  family  helps  the  child  who 
has  blundered  or  disobeyed  or  been  in  a  tantrum 
to  get  into  pleasant  relationships  with  the  family 
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and  the  neighbors  and  to  overcome  the  "peeve" 
or  emotional  instability  or  selfishness  which  has 
caused  the  trouble.  Or,  she  is  the  "big  sister"  who 
rescues  the  small  victim  of  the  neighborhood  bully 
and  brings  both  before  the  parental  wisdom  of 
the  juvenile  court  judge  and  then  follows  out  the 
parental  advice. 

The  earlier  incumbents  of  these  positions  often 
suffered  from  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  male  officers,  while  political  bosses 
objected  to  deflecting  appointments  to  the  police 
force  from  faithful  henchmen.  But  the  work  is 
now  recognized  in  most  communities  as  one  of  its 
finest  chances  to  administer  wise  and  understanding 
help  to  boys  and  girls  and  women,  and  the  appoint- 
ment tends  to  be  put  on  a  civil  service  basis.  While 
numerous  older  women  with  years  of  practice  in 
personal  and  community  mothering  have  proved 
splendidly  efficient,  the  trend  is  toward  appoint- 
ing young  women  with  college  and  social  service 
training. 

Women  in  international  affairs. — A  very  new 
field  is  that  of  diplomacy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  not  only  secretaryships  but  foreign 
consulships  should  not  be  increasingly  offered  to 
women  who  are  sufficiently  qualified.  We  have 
already  sent  many  official  and  unofficial  women 
representatives  to  various  international  gatherings 
to  discuss  laws  affecting  women  and  children  in 
industry,  in  war,  in  the  white-slave  traffic,  and 
their  educational  and  political  opportunities  and 
disabilities.  Women  are  among  the  specialists  in 
the  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
various  peace  conferences.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  these  women  did  not  start  out  to  make 
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international  conferences  their  career,  but  that 
they  could  not  be  omitted  from  any  such  repre- 
sentative body  because  they  have  worked  ably 
and  fearlessly  in  some  line  of  human  interest  until 
they  have  become  outstanding  authorities.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  kept  a  warmth  and  depth 
of  human  interest  which  has  not  been  able  to  stop 
at  community  or  national  boundaries  but  has  em- 
braced the  whole  world  because  it  is  human. 

As  the  intimacy  of  world  contacts  and  the 
intricacy  of  world  problems  continues  to  increase 
at  a  constantly  accelerating  rate,  the  governments 
of  the  world  seek  greater  and  greater  numbers  of 
women  as  well  as  men  who  can  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations  or  other  interests  with 
open  minds,  just  temper  and  friendly  sympathy. 
World-mindedness  is  developed  most  surely,  not  by 
special  courses  in  history  and  international  law — 
though  these  are  necessary  and  helpful — but  by 
practicing  with  one's  fellow  students  and  fellow 
townsmen  of  every  race,  color,  creed,  and  social 
background  an  inclusiveness  of  sympathy  that 
respects  human  personality,  as  Jesus  did,  because 
it  is  human.  This  respect  for  human  personality 
involves  a  self-respect  that  can  neither  patronize 
others  nor  compromise  one's  convictions  of  justice 
and  fair  play  because  of  social  prejudice  or  perse- 
cution. 

The  volunteer. — No  matter  what  one's  major 
field,  every  girl  may  cultivate  this  broad-mindedness 
and  large-heartedness  that  will  give  her  the  gift 
of  understanding,  interpreting  to  each  other,  and 
making  friends  instead  of  enemies  out  of  people 
who  speak  different  languages,  eat  differently  cooked 
food,  and  have  a  background  of  different  childhood 
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hero  tales.  One  is  serving  the  world,  the  whole 
world,  as  truly  when  she  serves  voluntarily  on  an 
inter-racial  commission  in  her  own  city  or  gives 
Oriental  students  a  week-end  or  two  in  a  normal 
American  home  as  when  she  goes  to  Geneva  as 
official  representative  of  her  government.  The 
success  of  peace  movements,  the  civil  liberty  of 
minorities  and  unpopular  groups,  prompt  and  de- 
cisive legislation  on  moral  issues,  all  depend  on  a 
sensitive  public  conscience  and  an  informed  public 
opinion.  These,  in  turn,  depend  upon  faithful  and 
persistent  activities  of  citizens  who  take  their  respon- 
sibilities seriously  enough  to  inform  themselves 
and  others  of  what  is  going  on  and  what  righteous- 
ness requires  should  be  done. 

This  field  of  active  justice  and  sincere  tolerance 
is  one  in  which  there  is  every  possible  scope  for 
initiative  and  for  heroism.  If  one  stands  up  for 
justice  when  law-abiding  citizens  are  persecuted 
or  disfranchised  for  no  other  reason  than  religion,. 
color,  or  unpopular  opinions,  one  may  actually  face 
the  probability  of  losing  money,  friends  and  social 
recognition,  and  the  possibility  of  having  one's 
house  stoned  or  burned,  or  of  suffering  bodily  injury. 
Being  a  Christian  woman  does  not  make  the  diffi- 
cult business  of  living  simpler  or  easier  for  herself, 
but  it  does  draw  upon  an  infinite  source  of  power 
for  righteousness  that  enables  her  to  help  make 
life  more  just  and  tender  to  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed. 

For  Discussion 

I.  In  the  light  of  all  the  reports  on  problems  selected 
at  the  last  session,  definitely  plan  an  immediate  piece 
of  constructive  good  citizenship.  What  is  the  biggest 
need  you  can  tackle? 
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2.  Discuss  the  reports  of  your  interviews  and  the 
term  papers  on  the  occupations  covered  in  this  section 
until  your  knowledge  is  definite.    Clear  up  hazy  points. 

3.  Ask  your  visiting  lawyer  or  senator  to  tell  you  the 
latest  developments  affecting  the  probable  future  of 
women's  public  work  and  the  preparation  necessary  to 
"make  good"  as  a  Christian  public  servant. 

4.  Make  plans  to  get  your  parents  or  some  group  in 
your  church  interested  in  taking  up  the  most  neglected 
or  the  "sorest"  local  issue  for  honest  discussion.  (The 
"Inquiry"  publications  listed  below  will  help.) 

5.  In  which  way  covdd  a  girl  do  the  most  for  the  king- 
dom of  God — as  a  missionary,  as  a  diplomat's  wife,  or  as 
a  legation  secretary?  How  would  her  preparation  and 
qualifications  differ? 
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A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico,  1916. 
Tuttle,  Florence  G.,  Women  and  World  Federation,  1919. 
Strong,  Anna  Louise,  Children  of  Revolution. 
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Association,  Inc. 
Colgrove,  Kenneth,  American  Citizens  and  Their  Govern- 
ment. 
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And  Who  Is  My  Neighbor? 

Missions  and  World  Problems. 

International  Problems  and  the  Christian  Way  of  Life. 
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What  Makes  up  My  Mind  on  International  Questions? 
All  Colors:   Woman's  Part  in  Race  Relations. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  Civic  Sociology,  1926,  Chapters  XIV,  XXV- 
XXIX. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  If  a  girl  has  an  exceptionally  good  musical  ear,  or 
a  fine  voice,  and  also  a  love  and  ability  for  recreational 
leadership  of  children,  what  ought  she  to  take  into  con- 
sideration in  deciding  whether  to  prepare  for  concert 
work  or  for  playground  directorship? 

2.  Find  out  how  much  you  would  have  to  know — 
about  that  field  and  about  other  things — to  be  able  to 
do  great  work  in  the  art  field  you  love  most. 

3.  Talk  with  or  write  to  someone  who  has  succeeded 
in  the  realm  of  art  toward  which  you  feel  a  great  urge 
and  see  what  light  they  can  give  on  how  to  find  out  if 
you  have  talent.  In  the  mixture  that  makes  success, 
what  proportion  is  talent  and  what  hard  work? 

4.  Discover  some  ways  in  which  your  love  of  beauty 
can  be  used  creatively  for  others  now,  whether  in  pro- 
ducing or  interpreting  some  form  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
THE  DELIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

All  the  occupations  we  have  been  discussing 
minister  very  truly  to  the  life  of  the  world.  There 
is  another  group  of  life  occupations  which  have  not 
the  evident  utility  of  producing  food  or  transport- 
ing it  from  one  place  to  another  or  even  of  teaching 
the  new  generation  or  helping  persons  to  get  along 
happily  with  one  another.  Yet  these  careers  are 
feeders  of  spiritual  life,  of  the  craving  for  beauty, 
joy,  and  creative  self-expression. 

The  hunger  for  delight. — A  man  went  to  an  oil 
field  in  an  isolated  region  where  the  surroundings 
are  quite  uninspiring,  much  of  the  drinking  water 
is  vile,  and  the  housing  hardly  worth  the  name. 
He  spent  the  summer  there  and  says:  "I  used  to 
wonder,  when  I  was  new  in  the  basin,  at  the  extrav- 
agance of  the  mother  of  a  family  of  six  living  on  a 
salary  of  less  than  five  dollars  a  day  who  paid  two 
dollars  for  a  watermelon,  or  at  the  expensive- 
looking  victrolas  in  one-  and  two-room  shacks,  or 
how  some  of  the  families  could  afford  even  a  bat- 
tered Ford.  .  .  .  But  these  things  are  literally  more 
necessary  than  bread  and  potatoes  and  shoes." 

There  are  two  imperative  needs  of  the  thousands 
existing  under  such  cramping  conditions.  One  is 
for  liberty  and  time  and  knowledge  to  live.  The 
other  is  for  the  beauty  wherewith  to  feed  their 
spirits  when  the  leisure  is  provided.  If  it  is  the 
work  of  the  social  and  political  reformer,  the  econo- 
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mist  and  the  educator  to  provide  the  first,  it  is  the 
artist  who  must  provide  the  ''living  bread"  for  the 
soul. 

"Sometimes,  slow  moving  tJirough  unlovely  days, 
The  need  to  look  on  beauty  falls  on  me 
As  on  the  blind  the  anguished  wish  to  see, 

As  on  the  dtunb  the  urge  to  rage  or  praise ; 

Beauty  of  marble  where  the  eyes  may  gaze 
Till  soothed  to  peace  by  white  serenity, 
Or  canvas  where  one  master  hand  sets  free 

Great  colors  that  Hke  angels  blend  and  blaze. 

"Oh,  there  be  many  starved  in  this  strange  wise — 

For  this  diviner  food  their  days  deny, 

Knowing  beyond  their  vision  beauty  stands 

With  pitying  eyes — with  tender,  outstretched  hands, 

Eager  to  give  to  every  passer-by 
The  lovehness  that  feeds  a  soul's  demands."^ 

The  "call"  to  art. — Of  those  who  contribute  most 
to  the  life  of  the  world  through  the  arts  it  may 
literally  be  said  that  they  do  not  so  much  choose 
their  work  as  the  work  chooses  them.  Yet  one 
can  choose  to  deny  one's  talents  in  the  arts,  for 
many  who  are  thus  gifted  have  also  abilities  which 
can  be  used  instead  of  their  artistic  gifts,  or  com- 
bined with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  more 
money.  Sometimes  this  choice  is  deliberate,  and 
sometimes  it  is  involuntary  and  perhaps  inevitable. 
There  doubtless  are  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons";  and 
fingers  which  could  have  brought  celestial  har- 
monies from  stringed  instruments  have  grown  stifif 
with  dish-washing  because  there  was  no  one  to 
discover,    stimulate,    and    train    the   latent   genius. 

*  "Beauty."  Reprinted  from  Dreams  and  Oilier  Poems  by  Theodosia 
Garrison,  Copyright  19 17,  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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For  such  things  to  happen  is  a  tragedy  indeed,  and 
one  of  the  joys  and  opportunities  of  the  teacher, 
personnel  worker,  or  friend  is  to  discover  and  inter- 
pret to  themselves  these  young  creative  spirits. 

But  artistic  genius  is  not  set  apart  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  talent.  It  is  made  up  of  intense 
pleasure  in  the  given  art  in  the  forms  produced  by 
others,  of  eager  desire  to  produce  in  that  field,  of 
constant  attempts  at  expression  therein,  and  of 
something  unique  and  worthy  within  oneself  which 
seeks  such  expression.  Now,  all  these  characteris- 
tics may  be  true  of  persons  who  have  no  "genius" 
at  all!  It  is  the  thing  that  one  is  finally  able  to 
do  which  is  the  supreme  test,  and  ability  to  do 
supremely  well  is  partly  specialized  talent  and 
partly  indispensable  moral  traits  of  character.  The 
girl  who  can  draw  anything  she  wishes  so  that 
others  recognize  the  original,  or  the  subtle  story 
it  is  intended  to  convey,  may  have  the  talent  to 
be  a  cartoonist;  but  if  she  is  too  lazy  to  master 
the  technique  of  black-and-white  drawing  and  to 
overcome  her  weak  points,  she  is  not  a  genius. 
There  are  many,  many  girls  who  have  persistency 
and  industry  who  lack  the  something  which  makes 
the  drawing  or  painting  alive  and  unique;  most 
certainly  they  are  not  geniuses.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  women  who  have  the  feeling,  the  artistic 
appreciation  and  the  industrious  application  to 
make  homes  and  clothes  and  other  useful  articles 
beautiful,  but  Art  in  the  sense  we  are  using  it  in 
this  chapter  is  something  which  creates  a  real  con- 
tribution of  beauty  to  nourish  the  world's  spirit. 

Painting  and  sculpture. — The  artist  with  brush, 
pencil,  or  chisel  opens  new  visions  to  the  eyes  of 
common   folk.      The   artist   sees   new   beauty  in   a 
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unique  way  and  makes  it  plain  and  permanent 
for  others  to  see.  Originality,  however,  does  not 
relieve  one  from  long  and  arduous  study  to  become 
master  of  one's  tools.  This  study  is  usually  car- 
ried on  in  an  art  school  for  two  reasons;  one 
is  that  the  artist  needs  "atmosphere"  to  stimulate 
and  feed  his  senses  and  emotions;  the  other  is 
that  the  personality  of  a  master  is  a  big  factor 
in  artistic  development,  and  the  number  who  seek 
the  leadership  of  such  a  master  makes  necessary 
organization  and  class  routine.  In  these  schools 
the  elements  of  drawing,  modeling,  and  color  are 
thoroughly  taught,  and  constructive  criticism  is 
offered.  Real  art  is  not  a  matter  of  passing 
courses,  but  of  creating  things  of  beauty.  The 
schools  give  one  an  opportunity  to  show  if  she 
can  do  that. 

Music. — The  three  great  realms  of  musical  art 
are  those  expcessed  in  the  mastery  of  an  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  the  voice,  and  the  composing 
and  conducting  of  musical  works.  There  is  some- 
thing unique  in  music  in  that  it  has  in  a  sense  to 
be  created  anew  each  time  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
Phidias  could  carve  a  statue,  and  through  all  the 
centuries  since  his  death  every  one  who  has  seen 
it  has  had  his  vision  stimulated  by  exactly  the 
same  source  that  the  great  sculptor  created.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  great  paintings  of  a  Raphael 
or  a  Titian.  But  all  that  a  Mozart  or  a  Wagner 
could  leave  were  black  and  white  symbols  which 
stimulated  the  eye  but  not  the  ear.  A  trained 
orchestra,  led  by  a  master  conductor,  must  recreate 
those  symbols  before  the  performers  or  anyone  else 
can  hear  the  beauty  that  the  composer  created. 
One  has  only  to  listen  to  the  same  symphony  given 
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by  two  dififerent  orchestras,  or  even  by  the  same 
orchestra  under  different  leaders,  to  realize  what 
a  creative  contribution  is  made  by  players  and 
conductor.  Phonograph  records  will  be  able  to 
give  to  future  generations  the  work  of  modern 
composers  as  they  intend  them  to  sound,  but  the 
black  disk,  which  is  all  that  is  permanent,  can  only 
be  looked  at  or  touched.  It  has  to  produce  its 
music  anew  for  each  hearing,  even  though 
mechanically. 

It  is  this  creative  contribution  of  the  vocal  or 
instrumental  performer  which  marks  the  artist. 
As  with  artists  in  other  realms,  there  must  be 
special  acuteness  of  senses  and  muscles  and  a  special 
organization  of  brain  and  nerves.  Given  this 
native  equipment  one  may  start  out  upon  the  long, 
hard  road  to  perfecting  the  muscular  co-ordination 
necessary  for  vocal  or  instrumental  expression  of 
the  ideas  and  emotions  conveyed  by  the  art. 

In  another  sense  also  music  is  unique  among 
the  arts;  it  is  social.  Most  of  you  know  the  parable 
of  "The  palace  that  was  built  to  music. "^  Many 
of  you  may  have  heard  also  the  story  of  the  orches- 
tra conductor  who  found  his  artists  were  getting 
jealous  lest  one  should  become  more  prominent 
than  another.  He  had  one  after  another  leave  the 
stage  and  come  back  at  intervals  merely  to  listen 
while  he  continued  to  conduct  the  rehearsal;  but 
the  music  was  thin  and  meaningless  and  finally 
ceased.  Then  he  asked  them  "Which  of  you  is 
the  symphony?"  They  realized  that  the  symphony 
was  all  of  them,  each  contributing  his  part  when 
it  was  needed. 


*  In  Why  the  Chimes  Rang,  by  Raymond  Alden. 
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There  are  continuous  gradations  from  the  average 
person  who  "enjoys  music"  and  can  "play  and  sing 
a  little"  to  the  one  whose  whole  world  is  made  of 
tune  and  time  and  harmony  and  whose  dreams 
and  fantasies  are  all  of  new  melodies  and  rhythms. 
Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  arts  the 
creative  genius  stimulates  the  ordinary  person  to 
creation  in  every  song  or  chorus  or  band.  With- 
out these  continually  to  renew  his  work,  the  work 
itself  would  perish.  For,  again,  music  is  different 
from  other  arts  in  that  its  parts  are  successive 
instead  of  simultaneous.  One  sees  the  whole 
cathedral,  or  the  whole  canvas,  but  melody  is  in 
the  succession  of  notes,  and  unless  the  tones  of 
one  chord  are  gone  the  next  will  not  produce  har- 
mony. Listener  and  interpreter  as  well  as  composer 
have  to  contribute  from  their  own  spirits  to  a 
beauty  which  vanishes  with  the  creation. 

The  ability  of  mediocre  persons  to  participate  in 
music  has  made  the  number  of  music  schools  and 
colleges  and  departments  far  greater  than  those 
devoted  to  the  visual  arts.  Here,  too,  the  artist 
is  helped  and  developed  by  the  training  and  by  the 
atmosphere  and  the  criticism  of  the  schools,  but 
his  creative  genius  finds  its  own  individual  form 
of  expression. 

Dramatic  art. — This  is  one  of  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  universal  forms  of  artistic  expression. 
Every  child  is  an  actor  and  both  creates  and  inter- 
prets his  own  drama.  He  learns  to  understand  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  purposes  of  everything 
about  him  by  interpreting  them  through  his  own 
speech  and  gesture.  That  is  the  true  contribution 
of  grown-up  drama  also.  It  is  only  the  exceptional 
genius   who   carries  on   out  of  childhood  into  ma- 
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turity  the  ability  to  re-live  the  souls  of  others  in 
such  acts  and  words  that  their  meaning  is  inter- 
preted to  those  who  behold.  To  those  who  can  so 
thoroughly  enter  into  the  purpose  and  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  actions  created  by  the  genius  of 
imagination  that  they  bring  to  an  audience  that 
revelation  of  life  rather  than  their  own  vainglorious 
personalities,  acting  offers  a  field  for  spiritual 
service  to  society.  The  fact  that  genius  can  be 
prostituted  in  this  field  as  in  any  other  does  not 
condemn  dramatic  work  but  only  its  unworthy 
forms. 

The  same  statement  is  true  of  an  art  closely 
allied  with  drama — dancing.  The  human  body  is 
the  earliest  instrument  of  emotional  expression,  and 
the  most  responsive.  One  who  has  seen  Pavlowa 
express  a  crocus  coquetting  with  a  robin,  or  a 
moonbeam  in  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  realizes  that 
it  is  possible  for  adult  genius  to  visualize  to  others 
the  poetic  beauty  that  every  imaginative  child 
spontaneously  expresses  by  the  same  means,  the 
interpretive  dance.  Perhaps  it  is  the  expression 
by  the  onlookers  of  the  joy  which  acting  and  dancing 
bring  to  them  which  causes  the  insidious  danger  to 
the  performer.  As  soon  as  the  actor  or  dancer 
appropriates  to  her  own  ego  the  applause  meant 
for  the  ideal  interpreted  through  her,  she  becomes 
false  to  that  ideal.  There  is  no  doubt  a  real  danger 
of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy  inherent  in  the  art. 
But  that  it  is  a  danger  does  not  make  it  necessary 
to  succumb  to  it.  The  great  artists  keep  the  spon- 
taneity and  humility  of  the  child  with  the  intel- 
ligence and  moral  purpose  of  womanhood. 

Both  dramatic  interpretation  and  the  creation  of 
drama    require,    in    addition    to    imagination    and 
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spontaneity,  broad  culture  and  wide  experience. 
Literature  in  many  languages,  history,  psychology, 
philosophy  and  social  science  are  all  helpful  in  the 
interpretation  of  character.  It  used  to  be  necessary 
to  have  an  apprenticeship  almost  from  childhood, 
but  now  many  girls  who  have  done  intelligent, 
faithful,  and  creative  work  in  college  courses  in 
dramatics  are  able  to  shorten  that  apprenticeship 
to  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 

Film  art. — The  moving  picture  is  one  of  the 
greatest  social  forces  of  our  day.  It  sets  ideals 
before  more  people  in  the  world  than  any  other 
single  agency  of  art.  The  opportunity  for  setting 
fine  and  high  ideals  is  one  that  has  been  all  too 
little  utilized.  A  story  with  a  made-to-order  moral 
is  uninteresting  and  unconvincing;  but  there  is 
sufficient  material  in  great  literature  and  drama 
to  enlist  all  the  expressive  art  of  face  and  gesture 
which  the  greatest  ability  can  ofifer.  There  is  a 
needy  field  for  Christian  girls  with  sufficient  moral 
stamina  combined  with  superlative  art  to  "rescue" 
this  great  agency  for  constructive  social  use. 

Literature  as  art. — Earlier  in  these  studies  we 
have  considered  writing  as  one  field  of  education. 
Here  we  are  thinking  of  spontaneous,  independent, 
creative  writing.  The  chief  forms  are  fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  essays,  and  those  works  of  biography 
and  history  which  are  not  merely  textbooks  of 
information.  If  every  child  is  an  actor  and  dancer 
— and  almost  every  child  has  some  musical  and 
artistic  capacity — by  the  time  these  children  reach 
their  teens  a  majority  of  them  have  ambitions  to 
write!  Now,  writing,  like  speech,  is  one  of  the 
means  of  communication  that  should  be  mastered 
by   every   intelligent   citizen.      One   should   not  go 
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through  the  upper  grades,  and  certainly  not  through 
high  school,  without  being  able  to  write  a  pleasing 
letter,  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  any- 
unusual  incident  or  occurrence,  a  clear  and  intel- 
ligible statement  of  purposes  or  resolutions  in  a 
meeting,  and  any  other  written  words  that  the 
day's  work  or  pleasure  may  require.  But  writing 
as  art — that  is  different!  One  mark  of  the  genius 
is  an  enthusiasm  that  never  flags  during  all  the 
incessant  hard  work  that  is  necessary  to  achieve 
perfection  of  style  and  clarity  of  insight. 

The  only  real  preparation  for  having  something 
supremely  worth  while  to  say  is  to  live — deeply, 
broadly,  intensely,  wholesomely.  Part  of  this  liv- 
ing is  the  imaginative  entering  into  the  experience 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  in  all  ages  and  places,  through 
the  great  literature  of  the  world.  To  those  who 
go  to  college,  courses  in  literature  and  languages 
are  the  quickest  entrance  to  the  fields  of  literature. 
But  this  "vicarious  extension  of  experience  through 
the  imagination"  will  be  only  an  unreal  dream- 
world unless  there  is  a  foundation  of  vivid  personal 
experience.  The  best  way  to  get  that  is  to  enter 
into  normal  human  relationships  with  just  as  many 
people  in  as  many  different  situations  as  possible. 
The  work  of  the  literary  genius  will  inevitably  be 
colored  by  her  own  life,  and  there  are  some  realms 
she  may  not  enter  until  the  vital  experiences  of 
love  and  Joy  and  sorrow  have  come  into  her  own 
life.  But  the  life  that  has  not  yet  sorrowed  has 
its  own  joyous  field  to  explore. 

There  is  no  training  like  writing  itself,  and  sub- 
mitting the  products  to  friendly  but  critical  eyes. 
A  young  woman  was  reading  to  two  girl  friends  a 
short  story  she  was  writing.     They  stopped  her  to 
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ask  the  meaning  of  a  flowery  passage  which  was 
evidently  the  author's  pride. 

"Why,  I  meant — "  and  she  proceeded  to  put 
into  simple,  terse  statements  what  she  had  so 
overelaborated. 

"Then  why  don't  you  say  so?"  chorused  the  two 
friends,  and,  though  rather  chagrined,  she  did  so! 
Work  which  is  truly  one's  own  must  necessarily 
show  an  individual  style,  but  that  style  is  stimu- 
lated, enriched,  and  polished  by  familiarity  with 
other  writers  who  have  the  most  forceful  and 
original  way  of  giving  their  own  message.  If  their 
effect  is  to  make  the  writer  imitate  their  style,  she 
has  not  really  understood  and  digested  what  they 
had  to  say. 

Writing  in  any  of  these  fields  of  literature,  if  it 
is  sufficiently  worth  while,  will  ultimately  find  a 
publisher  and  readers.  There  are  journalistic  schools 
and  authors'  agencies  and  various  other  devices 
for  getting  one's  material  criticized  and  receiving 
suggestions  as  to  possible  markets,  but  the  girl  who 
reads  widely  enough  and  pays  attention  to  the  type 
of  work  which  is  brought  out  by  the  different 
publishers  can  usually  select  a  half  dozen  reasonable 
prospects.  Editors  and  publishers  are  always 
eagerly  on  the  lookout  for  new  writers  of  real 
promise.  Worthwhile  writers  usually  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  give  their  material  the  benefit  of 
attractive  form.  The  manuscript  should  be  typed 
with  a  clear  impression  and  good  margin,  double 
spaced,  and  evince  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
correct  spelling,  punctuation,  and  paragraph  struc- 
ture. Editors  may  alter  the  paragraphing  and  con- 
dense or  rearrange  a  sentence  for  better  effect,  but 
they  will  not  consider  a  carelessly  written  manuscript. 
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"The  gift  that  is  in  thee." — Many  a  girl  who  has 
within  her  the  germ  of  creative  talent  fails  to  be- 
come one  of  the  world's  sources  of  spiritual  life  and 
beauty  because  she  does  not  nourish  and  stimulate 
her  latent  possibilities  with  the  highest  and  finest 
ideals  and  examples  of  art  within  her  reach.  The 
flame  dies  without  fuel,  and  the  tinder  molds  with- 
out the  falling  spark.  Light  of  new  beauty  and 
truth  are  too  vital  for  appeasing  a  universal  hunger 
for  any  girl  to  starve  her  aspirations.  Beauty, 
truth,  and  joy  are  too  greatly  needed  in  a  world 
that  tends  to  grub  along  in  a  tiresome,  humdrum 
gloom  for  any  girl  to  hide  her  little  gleam  of  that 
light.  If  it  is  only  a  taper  instead  of  a  star,  she  may 
hold  it  aloft  while  she  treads  her  quiet  path  in 
the  workaday  world.  That  candle  shine  may  illume 
the  rutted  road  of  those  next  her  more  certainly 
and  steadily  than  the  flaming  genius  of  those  who 
blaze  in  distant  orbits.  Edgar  Guest  and  George 
Elliston  are  not  of  the  same  genus  or  genius  with 
Browning  or  Dante,  but  their  cheerful  little  daily 
hearth  fires  probably  warm  more  chilly  hearts  than 
those  blazing  beacons.  The  delight  of  the  world 
is  a  realm  into  which  all  may  enter  as  spectators 
and  many  as  participants,  even  though  the  number 
of  those  who  open  new  worlds  as  creators  may  be  few. 

For  Discussion 

1.  In  what  different  ways  could  you  use  marked  talent 
in  acting;  dancing;  singing;  violin,  piano  or  other  instru- 
ments; poetry,  fiction;  painting,  modeling? 

2.  Which  of  these  ways  would,  in  each  field,  be  of  most 
service  to  the  world?  Which  would  bring  the  most  fame? 
the  most  money? 

3.  From  what  you  have  read  about  the  lives  of  women 
in  an  5^  of  these  arts,  or  have  learned  from  any  of  them 
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you  have  talked  with,  what  are  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  be  overcome?  To  what  are  the  greatest  temptations 
due?  Is  it  necessarily  harder  to  live  the  artist's  life  in 
a  thoroughly  Christian  way  than  in  any  other  type  of 
work?    What  makes  you  conclude  it  is  or  is  not? 

4.  One  senior  said:  "I  like  art  and  I  like  to  paint  but 
I  haven't  talent  enough  ever  to  be  a  great  artist;  so  I 
had  planned  to  be  an  interior  decorator  because  that 
was  next  to  it.  I  had  even  picked  out  a  school  to  go  to. 
But  I  doubt  my  talent  and  have  decided  to  teach — his- 
tory, probably.  There  is  no  drawing  to  it  but  it  is  easiest 
for  me  and  I  can  make  money  easier."  Is  she  sensible? 
or  afraid  to  put  her  talent  to  the  test?  If  her  heart  is 
in  the  field  of  art,  what  will  be  the  effect  on  her  history 
pupils?  How  would  being  a  Christian  girl  help  her  in 
her  problem? 

5.  Should  a  girl  keep  on  writing  stories  and  poetry  if 
she  has  not  talent  enough  to  get  into  print? 

For  Reference 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  What  are  the  things  you  need  to  know  about  your- 
self to  judge  whether  you  would  succeed  in  the  work 
you  want  to  do? 

2.  Is  your  interest  a  liking  for  that  work  or  a  great 
fondness  for  some  person  who  is  doing  that  work  (such 
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as  your  Girl  Reserve  secretary,  or  gym  teacher,  or  a 
movie  heroine)? 

3.  Are  you  ready  to  decide  so  big  a  question,  affect- 
ing the  whole  of  your  future  life,  by  choosing  from  only 
those  things  you  have  already  tried,  or  shall  you  wait 
to  see  if  college  and  the  years  just  ahead  bring  new  oppor- 
tunities and  reveal  new  possibilities? 

4.  How  well  can  you  estimate  your  own  abilities? 
Take  the  chart  suggested  in  Chapter  XXIV  to  class 
and  compare  your  judgments  of  yovirself  with,  those 
made  by  your  classmates  and  teacher. 


PART  VI 
MYSELF— BEARER  OF  GIFTS 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
KNOWING  MY  POSSIBLE  SELF 

If  you  are  to  give  the  very  utmost  of  service  to 
the  world,  you  not  only  want  to  know  the  different 
needs  that  must  be  met  and  the  different  ways  to 
meet  them,  but  you  must  know  where  you,  your 
own  individual  self,  can  best  fit  both  now  and  as 
you  and  the  field  of  work  grow. 

How  seriously  shall  girlish  dreams  be  taken? 
— At  the  close  of  a  talk  on  the  things  possible  for 
girls  to  plan  for  their  work  as  women,  a  thirteen- 
year-old  girl,  her  starry  eyes  alight,  came  up  to  the 
speaker  and  said  with  the  greatest  conviction," /'m 
going  to  be  an  aviator  in  the  government  mail 
service."  Perhaps  she  will.  Her  delight  and  skill 
in  mechanical  things,  her  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence of  other  people,  would  certainly  fit  her 
for  that  calling  if  she  were  a  boy  with  a  like  love 
of  adventure.  A  girl  of  sixteen  listened  to  a  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  student  secretary 
whose  personality  was  a  revelation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  womanhood  and  of  culture  such  as  she 
had  hardly  dreamed.  She  embraced  the  friend 
who  had  introduced  the  speaker  to  the  school  and 
said  in  an  awed  but  ecstatic  voice,  "Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  world  so  wonderdul  as  people?''  and 
forthwith  vowed  that  her  work  must  be  with  "people 
— lots  of  people." 

You  know  very  well  that  many  persons  smile  at 
all  such  "girlish  enthusiasms"  with  the  same  indul- 
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gent  amusement  as  at  the  five-year-old  son  of  a 
judge  or  a  bank  president  who  wants  to  be  a  street- 
sweeper  or  a  circus  clown.  They  think  you  will 
get  over  these  ideas  and  realize  that  you  must  do 
just  what  everybody  else  in  your  circumstances  is 
expected  to  do.  Even  if  your  secret  dream  is 
for  something  not  at  aU  either  "unfeminine"  or 
"highflown,"  perhaps  the  way  to  it  is  so  unfamiliar 
and  opportunities  to  test  yourself  out  require  so 
much  effort  and  discouragement  you  feel  it  is  not 
worth  while.  Are  your  special  likings  deep  enough 
to  be  real  guides?  Are  the  things  you  take  for 
granted  powers  that  everybody  has,  or  a  unique 
gift  which  will  be  especially  useful  in  some  definite 
kind  of  service? 

An  inventory  of  yourself  to  date. — Suppose  you 
begin  as  a  banker  or  a  big  commercial  firm  does, 
by  putting  down  in  one  Ust  all  of  the  things  about 
yourself  which  you  feel  will  be  useful  and  call  these 
"asSets."  In  another  column  put  down  your 
"liabilities,"  which  will  include  both  the  traits  you 
have  which  will  make  you  less  useful  and  the  things 
you  do  not  have  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire. 
It  may  help  to  get  started  on  these  lists  to  turn 
back  to  the  outline  you  made  in  Chapter  IV  on 
"What  do  I  need  to  know?"  Start  out  with  the 
occupation  of  which  you  have  made  your  special 
study  and  check  over  its  demands  with  the  responses 
you  feel  you  could  honestly  make  to  them. 

Another  method  of  getting  started  in  your  inven- 
tory is  to  make  a  fourfold  analysis  under  the  head- 
ings physical,  mental,  social,  and  spiritual.  What 
is  the  first  thing  to  put  down  under  physical?  The 
amount  of  work  you  can  do  and  the  success  with 
which  you  can  accomplish  it  depend  primarily  on 
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health.  Are  you  sick,  not  sick,  fairly  well,  or  strong 
and  vigorous?  In  other  words,  is  there  merely 
nothing  especially  wrong  with  you  or  are  you  full 
of  the  joy  of  living?  Next,  have  you  any  special 
physical  abilities — keen  hearing  or  eyesight,  an 
exceptionally  accurate  musical  ear  or  sense  of  color? 
Do  you  have  unusually  good  control  of  your  larger 
muscles?  of  the  delicate  movements  of  your  hands 
and  fingers?  are  your  muscular  movements  swift, 
slow,  or  medium?  Have  you  any  special  limita- 
tions, such  as  a  heart  that  is  all  right  if  you  do  not 
take  it  above  a  certain  altitude,  or  a  digestion 
that  absolutely  requires  vigorous,  out-of-door  exer- 
cise to  function  properly?  Are  your  teeth  and 
tonsils  poisoning  you?  Can  you  stand  and  walk 
without  your  feet  hurting  you?  What  are  the 
habits  of  eating,  elimination,  or  posture  that  make 
little  difference  now,  perhaps,  but  that  will  increas- 
ingly make  you  less  efl&cient? 

Under  your  mental  inventory  put  the  subjects 
about  which  you  know  something  very  thoroughly, 
the  studies  in  which  you  made  the  best  grades 
(with  those  of  the  worst  grades  in  the  opposite 
column),  the  time  it  takes  you  to  accomplish  a  given 
mental  task  (such  as  a  language  or  mathematics 
lesson)  compared  with  the  time  it  takes  your  class- 
mates— more,  less,  or  average.  Here  also  will  go 
the  interest  toward  which  your  mind  turns  when 
it  has  nothing  to  prevent.  Is  it  clothes,  poetry, 
schemes  to  make  money,  plans  for  good  times? 
Do  you  like  to  read?  and  what  kind  of  reading  do 
you  like?  Do  you  judge  a  matter  by  your  reason 
or  your  feelings?  Can  you  change  your  mind  when 
you  get  new  facts?  Will  you  listen  to  new 
ideas? 
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In  your  social  inventory  will  be  the  kind  and  age 
of  people  you  like  best  to  be  with.  Do  you  like  to 
visit  with  old  people,  or  do  you  gather  in  all  the 
neighbors'  babies?  Would  you  rather  be  with 
young  folks  just  younger  or  just  older  than  yourself? 
Do  you  prefer  quiet  little  girls  or  the  boys  that 
are  "a  handful"  to  their  teachers?  Do  you  like 
better  to  work  by  yourself,  or  with  a  large  or  a 
small  group  of  people?  Would  you  rather  lead  in 
games  and  assign  people  their  parts,  or  do  as  the 
leader  tells  you,  or  just  look  on?  Do  persons 
show  that  they  like  to  work  with  you?  Can  you 
see  the  other  girls'  point  of  view?  your  father's 
and  mother's?  your  little  brother's?  Do  you  like 
to  talk  things  out  and  do  as  the  majority  wishes, 
or  do  you  always  want  your  own  way? 

Under  your  spiritual  inventory  will  come  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  your  character.  Would 
you  rate  yourself  high,  medium,  or  low  in  such 
traits  as  industry,  courage,  reliability,  faithfulness 
in  responsibility,  absolute  accuracy  and  truthful- 
ness, the  steadfastness  that  "comes  back"  after 
discouragement  or  defeat?  What  are  your  habits 
of  prayer  and  other  means  of  keeping  well  acquainted 
with  God?  Do  you  quickly  obey  his  leading  as 
far  as  you  are  sure  of  it,  or  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
arguing  against  doing  things  you  do  not  like  to  do 
even  if  your  sense  of  duty  says  they  are  your  work? 

The  use  of  your  inventory. — One  of  the  most 
dangerous  occupations  for  persons  of  any  age  is 
introspection,  and  it  is  particularly  unwholesome 
for  girls  in  their  middle  teens.  The  lists  that  you 
have  made  out  about  yourself  are  most  emphat- 
ically not  for  introspection  or  looking  within,  but 
to   serve   as    a    very    objective   piece   of   scientific 
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observation.  Stand  outside  of  yourself  and  appraise 
yourself  as  you  would  if  you  were  another  girl 
upon  whose  fitness  for  a  job  you  as  an  employ- 
ment manager  had  to  decide.  The  wise  employer 
does  not  expect  to  find  every  girl  who  applies 
"A4-'*  in  every  item;  if  they  were,  they  could  be 
shifted  around  like  bricks  or  bullets.  Persons  do 
not  come  in  standardized  sizes.  Yet  there  are 
always  enough  persons  who  have  the  particular 
qualifications  needed  in  a  given  type  of  employ- 
ment, if  they  can  be  found,  to  insure  the  work 
being  well  done.  You  are  not  finding  a  place  for 
another  girl,  but  for  yourself,  and  hence  you  need 
just  as  much  information  about  yourself  as  would 
any  other  vocational  counselor. 

Now  look  at  the  list  of  assets  and  see  if  it  gives 
you  any  suggestions  of  the  work  in  which  those 
abilities  will  find  plenty  of  use.  Are  there  some 
that  will  be  useful  in  almost  any  work?  What 
about  the  strong  points  that  are  not  so  generally 
useful — do  they  point  to  work  in  which  they  will 
be  a  decided  help?  Will  all  of  them?  that  is,  do 
they  go  together,  or,  if  you  use  some,  will  you  have 
to  neglect  others?  Professor  James  says  in  a  delight- 
ful passage:  "Not  that  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be 
both  handsome  and  fat  and  well  dressed,  and  a 
great  athlete,  and  make  a  million  a  year,  be  a  wit, 
a  bon-vivant,  and  a  lady-killer,  as  well  as  a  philos- 
opher; a  philanthropist,  statesman,  warrior,  and 
African  explorer,  as  well  as  a  'tone  poet'  and  saint. 
But  the  thing  is  simply  impossible.  Such  different 
characters  may  conceivably  at  the  outset  of  life 
be  alike  possible  to  a  man.  But  to  make  any  one 
of  them  actual,  the  rest  must  more  or  less  be  sup- 
pressed.     So    the    seeker   of   his   truest,    strongest, 
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deepest  self  must  review  the  list  carefully  and  pick 
out  the  one  on  which  to  stake  his  salvation."^ 

Remember  that  the  evidence  is  not  all  in  yet. 
You  may  have  possibilities  that  you  have  never 
suspected.  A  girl  who  was  a  talented  player  on 
the  piano  went  to  a  college  of  music.  She  had  never 
sung  in  her  life,  even  in  school.  She  thought  she 
couldn't,  and  didn't  try.  The  degree  course  in  this 
college  required  a  year  of  vocal  or  choral  work, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  have  her  voice  tested.  The 
teacher  found  that  she  had  a  lyric  soprano  of  un- 
usual purity  and  range.  This  is  an  unusual  and 
perhaps  extreme  case,  but  there  are  many,  many 
girls  whose  lives  up  to  and  through  high-school 
years  have  been  lived  in  circumstances  which  simply 
have  not  brought  out  their  greatest  abilities.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  one  should  drift. 
Any  girl  can  find  from  her  inventory  enough  guidance 
for  the  next  step;  successive  steps,  if  she  sincerely 
follows  God's  guidance  as  made  known  to  her, 
will  lead  into  the  path  she  should  follow  to  reach 
her  best  and  biggest  possibilities. 

The  challenge  of  the  minus  sign. — Now  face 
that  inventory  of  liabilities.  Which  stands  out 
most  prominently?  Is  it  the  ungoverned  temper? 
or  a  tendency  to  procrastinate?  or  to  do  a  thing 
just  so  it  will  "get  by"?  Is  there  a  lack  of  courage 
to  attempt  anything  difficult?  Or  is  there  jealousy 
of  any  one  who  surpasses  you?  Are  there  weak 
lungs,  headaches,  or  any  other  physical  limitation? 
Are  you  either  too  opinionated  or  "a  mush  of  con- 
cession"? 


'  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  page  i86.     Used  by  permission  of 
the  publishers,  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  characteristics  that  you 
honestly  feel  are  unworthy  or  that  will  be  a  real 
handicap  in  giving  the  fullest  amount  of  service, 
face  them  squarely  and  plan  an  active  campaign 
to  overcome  them  or  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  overcome  nearsightedness, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  your  glasses  fit.  It  may 
take  a  very  long  time  and  mean  giving  up  some 
very  real  pleasures  temporarily,  but  there  is  practi- 
cally no  one  who  cannot,  if  she  will,  be  radiantly  well 
and  strong.  The  overcoming  is  not  done  by  wishing 
but  by  planning  a  positive  program  and  then 
carrying  it  out.  Remember  that  the  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  temptation  is  not  to  concentrate  on  killing 
it  but  on  making  its  opposite  live  and  thrive. 

Expert  testimony. — You  have  not  been  in  the 
business  of  "sizing  up"  people  as  long  as  your 
parents,  teachers,  and  older  friends.  After  you 
have  made  out  your  own  inventory,  you  will  find 
it  helpful  to  get  their  testimony  and  suggestions. 
If  you  make  out  a  chart  with  the  various  qualities 
followed  by  five  ruled  columns  and  ask  them  to 
put  an  X  in  the  middle  column  for  all  those  in 
which  they  consider  you  are  average,  and  in  one 
of  the  others  as  you  are  somewhat  or  very  much 
above  or  below  that  average,  you  will  find  it  stim- 
ulating to  compare  the  estimate  of  different  adults 
with  each  other's  and  with  your  own.  You  may 
discover  considerable  dift'erence  of  opinion  regard- 
ing some  items.  If  these  are  matters  of  vital  im- 
portance, here  is  a  suggestion  that  you  have  an 
"uneven  performance,"  modified  by  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  these  people  see  you, 
and  you  may  need  to  make  sure  that  your  constant 
performance  is  equal  to  the  highest. 
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The  method  you  have  been  using  thus  far  is 
that  of  comparative  judgments.  There  are  a 
number  of  skills  and  abilities  which  can  be  tested 
by  a  measuring  scale  as  accurate  as  pounds  or  inches. 
If  you  are  attracted  to  a  business  position  which 
needs  good  penmanship,  you  can  test  yourself  on 
a  handwriting  scale;  there  are  arithmetic  tests 
which  will  show  exactly  how  you  rate  as  a  per- 
former of  the  various  operations  needed  by  an 
accountant.  There  are  accurate,  scientific  tests  of 
vocal  ability,  of  musical  "ear,"  of  color  discrim- 
ination, of  rapidity  of  muscle  movements  and 
co-ordination  between  sight,  sound,  and  motion. 
There  are  general  intelligence  tests  which  give  a 
pretty  accurate  measure  of  ability  to  learn,  to 
remember,  and  to  act  with  good  judgment  in  un- 
familiar situations.  There  are  ''performance  tests" 
which  help  one  to  know  before  entering  a  long 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  some  art  whether  she 
will  be  able  to  make  good.  Probably  most  of  these 
tests  can  be  tried  either  in  your  own  high  school 
or  at  your  entrance  to  college  or  special  training 
school;  or  some  one  of  your  teachers  can  find  out 
for  you  where  to  get  them. 

Experimentation. — One  of  the  best  ways  to  know 
whether  you  "have  it  in  you"  to  do  a  certain  thing 
is  to  try  it!  If  you  have  to  make  your  own  oppor- 
tunity, so  much  the  better  is  it  as  a  test.  A  queen 
of  story  tellers  advised  an  admiring  throng  on  how 
to  achieve  the  art.  ''After  you  have  learned  the 
story,  tell  it.  Try  it  on  your  long-suffering  family 
and  friends.  But  the  test  comes  in  telling  it  to 
children.  Go  out  into  the  park  and  collect  a  group 
by  the  promise  of  a  story;  don't  be  afraid  of  boring 
them,   for  if  you  do  they  won't  stay."     The  girl 
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who  organizes  every  available  person  into  her  dra- 
matic schemes  may  by  that  very  fact  show  a  real 
ability  for  directing  pageantry  and  dramatics.  If 
you  care  enough  about  teaching  to  give  the  time 
for  training  in  a  community  or  standard  training 
school  and  to  volunteer  to  take  a  class  in  Sunday 
school,  you  will  find  out  a  great  deal  more  about 
your  liking  and  fitness  for  teaching  than  if  you 
simply  continue  to  be  taught. 

If  you  feel  able  to  do  a  number  of  things,  do  at 
least  one  piece  of  serious  volunteer  work  in  each 
of  them  as  a  basis  for  comparing  their  real  call 
to  you.  A  further  very  practical  result  of  this 
sort  of  testing  is  the  response  of  the  various  people 
with  whom  you  work.  If  they  ask  you  to  do  more 
of  it,  you  probably  have  some  real  fitness.  But 
unless  other  things  are  equal,  do  not  balance  the 
opinions  of  onlookers  too  heavily  against  your 
deepest  desire.  You  may  have  tackled  a  job  you 
were  not  quite  big  enough  for  yet;  but  you  are 
growing.  The  thing  you  do  most  satisfactorily 
you  may  already  have  outgrown. 

Being  impersonal  toward  yourself. — One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  success  is  being  able 
to  take  yourself  seriously  enough  but  not  too  seri- 
ously! A  sense  of  humor  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
and  to  be  cultivated  because  it  is  in  essence  a  sense 
of  proportion.  If  you  see  how  small  you  are  in 
relation  to  the  universe,  nothing  that  happens  to 
you  will  be  so  big  that  it  can  shut  off  other  possi- 
bilities. If  you  keep  hold  of  the  fact  that  even 
little  you  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  big 
universe,  nothing  that  you  do  will  be  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  well  done. 

The  fact  of  being  a  child  of  God  relates  you  to 
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every  other  human  being  and  makes  your  success 
of  consequence  to  that  great  family.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  God  is  your  Father  puts  at  your 
disposal  his  infinite  help  and  the  infinite  resources 
of  his  universe  to  help  you  become  as  fine  and 
useful  as  he  planned  you.  A  reasonable  acceptance 
of  this  fact  will  keep  any  girl  from  devastating 
"inferiority  complexes"  or  from  equally  devas- 
tating egotism.  When  one  is  in  balance  between 
her  boundless  possibilities  in  certain  directions  and 
her  narrow  limitations  in  others,  she  can  achieve 
absolute  freedom  to  progress  unfalteringly  to  her 
place  in  life. 

The  means  whereby  to  achieve. — After  one  has 
looked  squarely  at  herself  as  she  is  now  and  faced 
the  gates  that  are  already  shut  and  the  perhaps 
bewilderingly  numerous  paths  that  still  open,  she 
is  ready  for  some  exploring  and  some  pretty  definite 
advance.  Physically,  what  is  the  very  best  level 
you  can  reach?  What  are  you  allowing  to  hold 
you  back?  Have  you  had  a  thorough  health  exam- 
ination within  a  year?  (Remember  to  have  a 
health  examination  and  not  a  sickness  examination!) 
Get  a  physician  who  believes  in  "positive  health" 
and  a  live  physical  director  to  show  you  exactly 
how  to  reach  the  best  your  body  can  do — and 
then  do  it.  Have  you  learned  how  to  study  to  the 
best  advantage?  If  college  means  sacrifice  and  hard 
work,  are  you  willing  to  undertake  it? 

For  Discussion 

1.  Is  there  anything  "humiliating"  in  showing  a  lower 
rating  than  someone  else  in  any  natural  ability  test? 

2.  Work  out  together  the  "desirable  qualifications" 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  employers  in  the  occu- 
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pation  reports  you  have  made,  or  found  in  any  other 
source.  How  many  of  these  are  natural  abiHties  fixed  by 
inheritance  and  how  many  are  qualities  of  character 
achieveable  by  determination  and  practice? 

3.  Compare  the  class  judgment  on  the  strong  points 
of  each  member  with  the  occupations  she  likes  best. 
Do  they  go  together  or  contradict  each  other?  What 
does  this  mean  in  your  own  case? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  the  members  of  your  class  as  a 
group  help  each  other  develop  the  strong  all-roimd  char- 
acter desirable  in  every  kind  of  life-work? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

I.  Find  out  from  your  parents  what  the  members  of 
your  family  have  done  for  as  many  generations  back  as 
they  know.  What  special  talents,  such  as  music,  art, 
mechanical,  medical,  business,  etc.? 
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2.  If  there  are  "family  skeletons"  or  "black  sheep," 
see  if  you  can  find  out  enough  about  the  interplay  of 
characteristics  and  circumstances  to  explain  the  failure. 
If  you  have  any  of  those  "explosive"  characteristics,  find 
out  how  to  make  them  serve  the  world.  (Ask  some 
engineer  to  tell  how  much  work  a  gallon  of  gasoline  can 
do,  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  gasoline  engine,  and 
tell  you  how  widely  it  is  used.  Then  think  of  what 
happens  when  gasoline  is  left  unguarded.) 

3.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  advantages  that  have  come 
to  you  through  "social  heredity."  Which  would  not 
have  been  yours  had  you  belonged  to  somp  other  family? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  you  capitalize  your  own  gifts 
from  your  family  to  return  to  the  world  the  largest 
income  of  service? 

5.  In  what  place  can  God  best  use  the  gifts  he  has 
given  you? 


CHAPTER  XXV 
GIFTS  FROM  MY  FAMILY 

One  of  the  ideals  on  which  our  nation  was 
founded  was  that  of  the  freedom  of  each  person 
to  work  out  his  own  possibilities.  At  that  time 
most  nations  expected  persons  to  live  their  lives 
and  do  their  work  within  the  limitations  of  their 
social  or  economic  "class."  In  the  East  this  custom 
had  in  many  cases  crystallized  into  a  caste  system 
which  prescribed  even  the  occupation  which  all 
members  of  a  family  were  to  follow.  In  protest 
against  such  artificial  limitations  we  in  America 
have  emphasized  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
do  anything  he  chooses,  if  he  can.  We  have  made 
real  progress  in  providing  education  to  help  make 
such  personal  choice  possible  for  many  but  not 
all  of  the  nation's  children.  But  we  may  have 
gone  to  the  extreme  of  not  giving  due  emphasis 
to  the  real  and  valuable  influence  of  the  family  on 
the  individual's  possibilities. 

The  treasure  of  heredity. — Whatever  ability  any 
one  of  us  has  was  given  to  us  along  with  life  itself 
through  our  parents.  They  may  have  given  us 
talents  which  they  themselves  did  not  possess  except 
in  trust  from  some  earlier  ancestor.  Sometimes  a 
child  inherits  a  combination  of  qualities  which  had 
not  occurred  in  the  separate  ancestral  lines.  There 
is  good  sense  in  studying  one's  family  tree  to  see 
what  fruits  may  be  expected. 

Scientific  research  has  found  that  some  traits 
are  linked  together,  so  that  one  is  always  inherited 
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if  the  other  is,  but  such  are  very  few.  The  variety 
in  combinations  of  characteristics  possible  even  in 
children  of  the  same  parents  is  quite  fascinating. 
If  most  of  the  children  have  a  large  number  of  the 
more  common  family  traits,  the  one  to  whom  has 
been  given  some  of  the  more  unusual  ancestral 
qualities  may  seem  to  be  an  "odd  sheep."  If  one 
is  considered  the  "flower  of  the  family,"  her  good 
fortune  is  due  to  a  happy  combination  of  the  more 
desirable  traits.  Sometimes  one  inherits  character- 
istics which  seem  to  make  personality  a  battle- 
ground; then  the  real  self  has  to  choose  which  shall 
have  the  mastery.  Probably  every  one  of  us  has 
more  possibilities  than  we  could  develop  com- 
pletely if  we  were  to  live  a  hundred  years;  so  if 
the  traits  we  are  best  acquainted  with  are  not 
entirely  to  our  liking,  it  will  pay  to  investigate  the 
unsuspected  riches  that  may  lie  below  the  surface 
of  our  consciousness. 

Social  heredity. — The  heritage  of  which  we  have 
just  been  speaking  could  be  developed  under  favor- 
able circumstances  even  if  some  accident  had 
separated  us  in  babyhood  from  all  our  kindred. 
But  there  is  another  sort  of  family  heritage  which 
comes  to  us  through  our  parents'  companionship 
and  training.  The  family  standards  and  ideals  are 
ingrained  through  all  the  years  of  childhood  until 
they  become  a  second  self.  The  companionships 
and  aflfectionate  understanding,  the  good  times,  the 
little  special  ways  of  doing  things,  make  up  a  large 
part  of  one's  usable  equipment  for  meeting  and 
dealing  with  other  persons  throughout  life.  There 
are,  besides,  the  achievements  of  former  genera- 
tions which  set  a  standard  to  which  we  consciously 
stretch — the   stimulus   of   "family   pride."     Some- 
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times  this  pride  attaches  mistakenly  to  such  exter- 
nals as  wealth  or  social  position  and  is  manifested 
by  exclusiveness  or  snobbishness.  But  it  is  a  real 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a  family  in  which  one 
simply  could  not  do  an  underhanded  or  petty  act 
and  feel  as  though  she  still  "belonged." 

There  is  a  larger  sense  in  which  one  receives  a 
social  heritage  through  her  family;  that  family  is 
part  of  a  community,  a  nationality,  and  a  race. 
Through  our  parents  we  have  our  citizenship,  with 
all  the  rights  which  that  implies.  The  inheritance 
of  a  child  whose  family  lives  in  Tibet  or  the  South 
Sea  Islands  differs  from  that  of  the  child  living  in 
Boston  or  San  Francisco.  The  families  might  all 
be  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  or  all  of  Chinese  ancestry; 
in  either  case  each  would  face  a  different  attitude 
of  the  community  to  her  family  and  to  herself. 
Her  educational  opportunities  would  be  different. 
One  could  grow  up  molded  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains,  the  others  drawn  by  the  lure  of  the 
sea — stormy  or  tranquil  or  languorous  on  different 
coasts.  Each  would  grow  accustomed  to  folk  ways 
which  differ  as  Oriental  tranquillity  from  Western 
"hustle,"  or  New  England  conscience  from  tropical 
sans-souci. 

The  heritage  of  hardship. — There  are  many  girls 
whose  families  have  not  given  them  the  most 
desirable  ideals,  experiences,  and  training.  This 
fact  has  to  be  faced — with  forgiveness  when  parents 
have  been  selfish,  with  sympathy  when  they  have 
been  ignorant,  but  in  any  case  with  loyalty  and 
affection  to  the  family.  Those  who  have  made 
life  possible  and  have  kept  one  safe  and  well,  even 
if  they  have  failed  in  some  possible  helps,  deserve 
gratitude  and  large  returns.     Every  capacity  a  girl 
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has  is  a  direct  gift  through  her  parents;  if  they  have 
not  known  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  own 
heritage  or  to  help  her  develop  hers,  at  least  they 
have  given  it  to  her.  The  discovery  of  larger  ideals 
and  j&ner  standards  has  come  about  through  some 
agency  in  the  community  in  which  the  family 
lives;  so,  indirectly  if  not  directly,  their  debt  has 
been  discharged. 

In  most  families,  however,  poverty  is  fortunately 
of  money  rather  than  of  ideals.  An  inadequate 
income  causes  real  deprivation,  but  the  struggles 
entailed  bring  their  own  compensations.  It  must 
be  very  hard  to  find  something  to  give  up  for  the 
sake  of  another  when  there  is  enough  to  gratify 
every  wish  of  all  the  family!  Moreover,  more  people 
in  the  world  have  to  struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
than  are  able  to  tie  them  comfortably,  so  the  girl 
who  has  to  do  without  most  of  the  things  she  wishes 
for  in  order  to  get  any  of  the  things  that  are  most 
valuable  is  sure  of  plenty  of  company.  The  in- 
sight, sympathy,  and  resourcefulness  developed  in 
poverty  are  no  mean  capital  with  which  to  start 
one's  spiritual  fortune. 

Exploring  one's  inheritance. — Many  persons  let  a 
large  part  of  their  hereditary  capital  lie  unclaimed 
and  unimproved.  Sometimes  they  do  not  even 
know  that  it  exists.  One  girl  grew  up  in  a  home 
in  which  the  father  came  from  a  family  of  hard- 
working farmers  and  tradesmen  and  the  mother 
from  a  line  of  clergymen  and  school-teachers.  The 
farmers  had  made  their  fields  and  gardens  things 
of  beauty,  the  tradesmen  had  arranged  their  stock 
attractively,  and  the  school-teachers  and  ministers' 
wives  had  made  their  modest  homes  as  beautiful 
and  their  simple  clothes  as  becoming  as  possible. 
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Their  homes  possessed  some  prized  copies  of  great 
art,  but  the  creative  life  of  the  artist  was  simply 
outside  their  accustomed  scheme  of  existence.  One 
vacation  this  daughter  and  other  high-school  girls 
from  the  small  and  cultured  city  went  as  waitresses 
to  a  summer  colony  of  artists.  Something  woke  up 
in  this  girl  which  she  had  not  suspected  in  herself. 
She  was  like  a  fish  returned  to  water!  There  is  no 
telling  how  many  in  other  generations  of  the  family 
had  had  the  nervous  connections  between  eye, 
brain,  and  hands  to  have  worked  with  brush  and 
color  had  their  circumstances  been  other  than  they 
were. 

We  owe  it  to  all  those  through  whom  the  torch 
of  life  has  come  to  us  to  find  the  best  they  have 
given  to  us.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  do 
that  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  as  many  rich  and 
stimulating  situations  as  we  can.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  reasons  for  taking  a  general  liberal-arts 
course  in  college  rather  than  specializing  too  nar- 
rowly in  electives  or  entering  a  professional  school 
at  once.  Not  only  do  the  varied  studies  open 
vistas  to  possible  service,  but  the  more  varied  the 
adult  personalities  with  whom  one  comes  into 
friendly  acquaintance,  the  greater  the  probability 
of  their  seeing  the  hidden  possibilities  in  oneself. 
Some  college  professors  are  "dry  as  dust"  perhaps, 
but  most  of  them  are  on  the  alert  to  "discover" 
their  students  and  help  them  to  discover  themselves. 
Even  those  who  seem  wholly  absorbed  in  the  sub- 
ject they  teach  sometimes  are  wizards  at  discover- 
ing the  few  who  will  find  their  best  development 
in  that  special  field.  The  more  widely  one  will 
enter  into  the  interests  of  others — even  of  chance 
acquaintances   or   bores — the    more   lines   one   has 
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cast  to  plumb  the  unconscious  depths  of  latent 
ability.  Requests  for  volunteer  service  often  prove 
to  be  gateways  into  unknown  fields  of  self-expression. 

Investing  one's  fortune. — After  one  has  found 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  lines  along  which  she  has 
ability,  what  shall  she  do  with  this  potential  power? 
Suppose  one  has  unquestioned  social  position  in 
her  community,  gayety  and  charm,  a  quick  ear, 
nimble  fingers,  a  real  taste  for  mathematical  science, 
and  good  business  sense.  Such  a  girl  may  with 
equal  success  be  a  social  butterfly,  an  insurance  or 
real-estate  agent,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a 
dressmaker,  a  church  director  of  young  people's 
work,  or  several  other  things.  Now,  along  with 
the  other  gifts  she  may  have  inherited  the  obliga- 
tion to  help  support  the  family.  There  may  be 
some  adequate  and  convincing  reason  to  keep  her 
future  work  in  the  home  town  or  in  the  family 
household  itself. 

If  her  work  is  to  be  that  of  hostess  or  assistant 
in  the  home  and  leader  in  the  social  set  of  her  own 
age,  she  can  choose  whether  her  own  enjoyment 
or  the  happiness  of  others  is  to  be  the  touchstone 
in  her  contacts  with  people.  Society,  in  the  sense 
of  pleasant  and  voluntary  association  with  like- 
minded  persons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  and 
spiritual  forces  in  civilization.  To  be  a  worthy 
social  leader  may  well  engage  a  woman's  most 
intense  efforts  and  thorough  study. 

If  her  location  is  limited  by  the  requirements  of 
others  in  her  family  and  it  is  necessary  to  earn 
money  promptly  and  certainly,  real-estate,  insur- 
ance, law,  or  retail  salesmanship,  depending  upon 
many  other  factors,  may  offer  abundant  scope  for 
varied  talents.     One  must  never  permit  the  super- 
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ficial  judgment  of  persons  who  cannot  know  all  the 
circumstances  to  make  one  minimize  or  despise  the 
value  of  the  work  which  those  circumstances  seem 
to  destine.  The  real  danger  lies  in  taking  the  first 
opening  as  a  final  one  because  one  happens  to  suc- 
ceed in  it,  or  because  it  is  easier  than  to  change. 

Looking  for  returns. — This  much  it  is  safe  to  say: 
As  far  as  one  has  ability  to  choose,  she  should  look 
for  the  work  which  will  utilize  the  most  and  the 
best  of  her  possibilities,  and  which  will  serve  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  greatest  number  of  persons. 
A  newspaper  told  of  a  girl  who  had  a  marvelous 
voice.  A  lover  of  music  had  furnished  the  money 
for  the  training  which  her  parents  could  not  afford 
to  provide  for  her.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  year 
or  two  of  studying  and  listening  to  great  music 
abroad  when  she  should  be  welcomed  in  grand 
opera  roles.  On  her  way  to  Europe  she  met  an 
earnest  young  missionary  and  they  soon  loved 
each  other.  She  immediately  planned  to  return 
to  her  home  for  a  year  with  her  parents  and  then 
to  marry  and  go  to  her  husband's  field  in  Africa. 
The  writer  of  the  newspaper  sketch  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  "waste"  of  training  and  the  ''loss  to  music 
lovers"  of  her  glorious  voice.  That  writer  appar- 
ently did  not  realize  the  marvelous  musical  possi- 
bilities of  Africans  or  think  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  world  to  have  a  new  center  of  musical  culture 
among  people  who  had  none  of  the  resources  of 
our  own  civilization. 

No  position  pays  for  or  exercises  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  personality.  Practically  every  job 
involves  spending  time  in  things  that  in  them- 
selves might  be  done  by  someone  with  less  ability 
except  that  the  total  job  has  to  be  done  by  the 
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same  person.  It  must  be  the  same  teacher  whom 
they  love  for  her  music  who  succeeds  in  getting 
the  African  children  to  adopt  her  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  living;  so  she  may  have 
to  inspect  hands  and  teeth  and  see  that  feet  are 
free  from  insect  bites — work  which  one  of  the  older 
students  could  do,  but  it  would  have  no  permanent 
effect.  The  department  manager  has  to  spend 
some  time  in  mechanical  checking  of  invoices  in 
order  that  the  information  which  is  scattered 
about  in  bits  in  the  brains  of  various  salesgirls  may 
be  assimilated  in  her  own  intelligence  as  a  basis 
for  her  plans. 

"Noblesse  oblige!" — The  greater  our  spiritual 
wealth,  the  more  insistent  the  inner  necessity  to 
serve.  Also  the  greater  will  be  one's  humility. 
The  personality  with  an  "inferiority  complex" 
keeps  thinking  about  her  limitations  so  that  she 
cannot  do  what  otherwise  she  could,  yet  the  real 
center  of  all  her  attention  is  herself.  Her  injured 
egotism  paralyzes  her  with  self-pity.  But  the  per- 
son with  the  humility  of  greatness  is  "humbly 
proud" — recognizing  to  the  full  her  ability  but  not 
taking  credit  to  herself  for  being  the  bearer  of  that 
gift,  only  striving  worthily  to  use  it  to  the  full  for 
the  good  of  others. 

The  girl  who  thus  thanks  God  for  having  sent 
her  into  life  in  America  in  this  generation  of  pros- 
perity and  freedom  can  never  think  of  herself  as 
a  "superior,"  giving  in  charity  to  her  social  or 
racial  or  cultural  inferiors.  If  she  has  really  superior 
intelligence  or  breeding  or  education,  she  knows 
that  many  a  girl  with  red,  brown,  black,  or  yellow 
skin  would  show  a  far  higher  "I.  Q."  than  her  own 
if  she  had  chanced  to  be  born  in  a  country  or  a 
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community  where  the  test  could  be  made.  She 
knows  that  while  inborn  gifts  differ  in  degree  and 
amount,  that  difference  is  as  wide  in  one  race  or 
country  or  economic  group  as  in  another.  What 
she  has  inherited  is  natural  ability  plus  a  social 
heritage  of  opportunity. 

To  prove  the  height  of  her  social  pedigree  she 
will  work  to  increase  the  scope  of  opportunity  for 
all.  So  she  will  not  be  condescending  if  she  teaches 
a  settlement  class  or  a  school  in  a  remote  country 
district  or  goes  to  a  foreign  mission.  She  will 
rejoice  that  the  heavenly  Father  through  her  hu- 
man parents  has  intrusted  her  with  human  gifts 
that  are  useful  wherever  there  is  human  life,  and 
that  he  has  given  her  freedom  to  go  on  a  special 
errand  to  other  members  of  his  family  whether 
they  live  on  the  next  street  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe. 

For  Discussion 

1.  What  bearing  has  your  discovery  of  family  talents 
and  handicaps  on  your  proceeding  with  the  work  you 
are  inclined  to  choose?  Is  it  too  hard  or  too  easy?  Does 
your  heritage  warrant  your  attempting  something  that 
will  make  much  greater  demands  upon  you? 

2.  What  bearing  has  any  girl's  family  heritage  on 
the  comparative  value  to  society  of  her  choosing  mother- 
hood or  a  professional  career?  Or  her  right  to  attempt 
both? 

3.  What  obligations  do  the  laws  of  inheritance  involve 
in  a  girl's  choice  of  the  father  of  her  children? 

4.  What  bearing  on  attitudes  toward  and  methods  of 
work  with  other  races  have  the  proved  facts  of  the  native 
capacity  of  those  races?  For  instance,  if  the  Chinese 
or  the  Aztec  Indian  of  Mexico  or  South  America  has 
native  intellectual  or  artistic  ability  greater  on  the  aver- 
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age  than  the  average  white  European  or  American,  does 
national  and  racial  self-protection  demand  that  we  limit 
their  educational  opportimity?  What  is  the  Christian 
answer?  What  should  be  the  policy  of  a  missionary 
teacher? 

For  Reference 

Guyer,  Michael,  Being  Well  Born,  19 16. 
Jewett,  F.  G.,  The  Next  Generation,  19 14. 
Positive  Health  Series:   Pamphlet  V,  1922. 
Slattery,   Margaret,    The  American  Girl  and  Her  Com- 
munity, 1918. 
Jones,  Rufus  M.,  Fundamental  Ends  of  Life,  1924. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Write  out  a  picture  of  your  ideal  woman.  Refer  to 
your  "bank  book  of  hereditary  capital"  and  see  how 
closely  you  can  approximate  your  ideal. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  present  weak  spots  (compare 
yovir  work  for  Chapter  XXIV)  and  outline  a  campaign 
to  build  them  up. 

3.  In  what  realms  is  your  own  mind  in  danger  of  being 
closed  to  new  ideas?    What  can  you  do  about  it? 

4.  What  definite  training  are  you  giving  yourself  for 
the  most  joyous  use  of  yotu"  leisure  time?  For  co-oper- 
ating with  others  in  such  use? 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
MY  GIFTS  FROM  GOD 

"Power  lies  in  finding  out  what  one's  own  soil 
will  produce,  and  then,  against  all  odds,  producing 
a  double  crop."^ 

Although  you  depend  upon  your  ancestors  for 
your  very  existence,  you  are  not  your  ancestors  or 
any  combination  of  them,  but  you.  You  would 
not  have  been  at  all  were  it  not  for  God.  He  has 
given  you  the  gift  of  life.  This  chance  to  live,  to 
live  fully,  vividly,  and  usefully  is  the  greatest 
gift  in  God's  power  to  bestow.^ 

The  gift  of  life. — No  matter  what  particular  work 
in  the  world  one  may  choose  for  her  money  earn- 
ing or  as  her  field  of  greatest  usefulness,  it  takes 
a  whole  woman  to  succeed.  Someone  has  pic- 
turesquely said  that  the  whole  girl  works  in  the 
factory — not  merely  her  ''physical  side,"  but  her 
"intellectual  side"  and  most  surely  her  social  and 
spiritual  "sides."  The  personality  must  be  all  of 
a  piece  if  she  is  to  have  the  integrity  which  makes 
her  a  moral  success,  and  the  wholesome  balance 
which  keeps  her  from  being  "queer"  or  "difficult" 
in  her  relations  with  others.  Anything  less  than 
this  is  to  live  but  partially.  One  of  the  most  terri- 
ble judgments  that  could  have  been  pronounced 
on  a  life  was  the  statement  by  a  just  and  discern- 

*  AUinson,  Anne  C,  Friends  With  Life,  pages  33-34.     Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company. 

*  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abundantly" 
(John  10.  10). 
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ing   observer,    "She   has   not   character   enough    to 
sustain  her  abilities." 

A  cold-blooded  measure  of  the  value  society  as 
a  whole  puts  on  life  may  be  found  in  the  awards 
for  damages  in  accidents  resulting  in  death.  A 
recent  life  insurance  advertisement  gave  these 
figures:  a  man  at  30,  earning  $50  a  week,  has  a 
present  "value"  of  $31,000,  for  that  is  the  present 
value  of  his  future  earnings  less  his  personal  ex- 
penses. The  four-months-old  baby  boy  is  "worth" 
$9,500  this  minute,  .  .  .  and  little  sister,  five,  $7,100, 
as  future  pfoductive  citizens.  At  eighteen  the 
average  American  child  has  cost  $10,000,  not  in- 
cluding the  money  value  of  the  mother's  care. 
Find  out  how  much  your  own  State  spends  in  the 
education  of  the  average  child. 

To  live  is  a  great  calling,  and  one  has  to  learn 
how.  It  costs,  and  success  lies  in  not  giving  up 
anything  vital  because  of  a  mistaken  sense  of 
values.  "For  what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  to  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  forfeit  his  life?  For  what 
should  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life?"' 

The  gift  of  health.— All  gifts  have  to  be  taken; 
they  are  not  ours  if  we  fail  to  grasp  them  or  if  we 
throw  them  away.  Some  persons  are  given  an 
almost  perfect  equipment,  but  this  has  to  be  kept 
perfect  by  obeying  the  laws  of  wholesome  living. 
Some  have  a  much  smaller  health  capital  to  start 
with,  but  by  diligent  work  and  obedience  to  law 
it  can  be  increased.  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  fact  that  one  with 
slender  health  resources  and  serious  handicaps  can 
achieve  abounding  vigor.  Of  course  if  one  keeps 
one's  temple^  like  a  city  dump  one  cannot  com- 
»  Mark  8.  36,  37.  *  See  i  Cor.  6.  19,  20. 
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plain  if  the  divinity  refuses  to  dwell  in  it.  The 
whole  health  movement  of  the  last  half  century 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  great  gift. 
Community  health  centers,  baby  clinics,  Life  Ex- 
tension Institutes,  the  emphasis  of  colleges  on  com- 
plete physical  efficiency,  the  Woman's  Foundation 
for  Health,  and  a  great  number  of  similar  move- 
ments are  "banks  of  health"  in  which  one  may 
invest  small  amounts  of  time  and  effort  and  receive 
large  interest. 

Robustness  is  especially  a  gift  of  this  generation 
to  its  girlhood.  Literature  bears  witness  to  the 
fact  that  when  "feminine  delicacy"  was  the  ideal, 
girls  succeeded  in  being  delicate — if  they  had  to 
eat  chalk,  pickles,  slate  pencils  and  arsenic  wafers 
to  accomplish  it!  The  constricted  waists,  the 
heavy  skirts,  and  all  the  force  of  public  opinion 
against  vigorous  activity  are  things  of  the  past. 
This  generation  has  a  health  and  vigor  which  has 
never  before  been  known  by  as  many  girls  at  one 
time  in  the  world. 

The  gift  of  a  growing  mind. — All  live  and  eager 
young  persons  are  annoyed  or  distressed  by  the 
persons  whom  they  describe  as  "old  fogy."  It  is 
worth  while  to  ask,  "How  did  they  get  that  way?" 
because,  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  the 
chances  are  more  than  even  that  you  will  soon  be 
one!  One  is  an  "old  fogy"  in  any  realm  of  life  in 
which  one  has  closed  one's  mind.  The  open  mind 
has  to  change  frequently.  An  Oriental  said  to  a 
young  Westerner  who  suggested  an  experiment, 
saying  that  if  they  did  not  like  it  as  well  as  the 
way  they  were  doing  they  could  always  change 
back  again,  "Yes,  but  that  would  mean  two  changes, 
and  every   change  requires  effort."      Growth  does 
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mean  effort,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  mental 
health.  The  power  to  grow  is  a  gift,  but  one  must 
choose  to  accept  that  gift  with  all  the  effort  implied 
or  let  it  go  and  settle  into  old  age  no  matter  how 
few  one's  years. 

How  does  one  choose  to  grow?  By  supplying  the 
conditions,  just  as  one  gives  a  plant  earth,  air, 
water,  and  sunshine.  The  mind  that  is  given  plenty 
of  new  interests,  friends  (and  even  enemies)  to 
challenge  every  idea  that  has  not  been  recently 
disturbed,  some  companions  who  have  humor  which 
is  a  sense  of  proportion — or  a  "sense  of  nonsense — " 
will  have  sufficient  cultivation  to  keep  it  growing. 
The  most  enriching  stimulus,  however,  is  the  urge 
toward  truth  and  the  willingness  to  enter  the  tire- 
less search  for  it.  Do  you  accept  uncritically  the 
ready-made  opinions  furnished  by  your  companions 
or  by  the  newspaper,  or  do  you  insist  on  knowing 
how  those  opinions  were  arrived  at?  If  you  always 
look  for  the  omitted  facts  and  get  all  the  data  and 
draw  your  own  unprejudiced  conclusions,  you  may 
become  unpopular  but  you  will  never  become  an 
"old  fogy." 

The  gift  of  an  understanding  heart. — What  the 
experiences  of  life  do  to  us  depends  upon  what 
we  do  with  them.  Some  people  seem  to  be  afraid 
of  life,  or  at  least  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  it.  So 
they  button  their  souls  in,  and  if  they  do  meet 
hardships  they  cannot  escape,  they  complain  about 
them  and  thereby  rfiake  life  harder  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  others.  Sympathy  means  "feeling 
with,"  and  includes  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  People 
who  realize  that  everything  which  happens  to  them 
happens  to  many  others  and  use  their  experiences 
to   understand   others  have   true   sympathy.     But 
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it  is  possible  to  have  a  sympathy  which  is  only 
sentimentally  helpful.  Only  those  who  consciously 
share  with  God  their  experiences  and  their  emo- 
tional reactions  to  them  can  interpret  life  in  terms 
larger  than  self.  Those  who  do  that  may  enter 
worthily  into  the  shrine  of  others'  hearts. 

It  is  a  gift  that  makes  up  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
sensitive  spirit  to  be  able  to  know  without  telling 
what  is  another's  mood  and  to  be  able  to  enter 
into  it  with  real  companionship.  There  is  a  big 
difference  between  being  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  a  frolic  or  a  good  time  planned  by  others, 
and  being  quick  to  see  when  others  need  to  have  a 
good  time  and  then  being  able  to  create  it  irrespec- 
tive of  your  own  mood. 

The  gift  of  leisure. — Every  woman  who  works 
is  sure  she  is  busy;  she  may  feel  that  she  is  busier 
than  anyone  else!  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the  people 
who  do  the  world's  work  have  as  much  leisure  as 
now.  Leisure  may  be  thought  of  as  that  time  in 
which  one  is  free  to  do  as  she  wishes.  A  great  many 
choose  their  work,  but  having  chosen  it  they  have 
to  abide  by  its  rules  as  to  the  number  of  hours 
and  the  way  they  are  spent.  However,  no  paid 
employment  takes  all  one's  waking  hours,  and 
there  are  few  employed  persons  who  do  not  have 
a  sense  of  personal  ownership  in  some  hours  or 
moments  of  each  day. 

This  leisure  is  a  gift  from  God  through  organized 
society.  The  limitation  of  working  hours  by  law 
or  custom  has  opened  the  way  for  a  new  importance 
to  one's  avocation.  A  true  vocation  owes  the 
compelling  force  of  its  call  to  the  opportunity  it 
gives  for  using  to  the  full  one's  talents  and  skill 
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in  the  service  of  mankind.  The  avocation  has  a 
large  part  of  its  charm  and  restfulness  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  volunteer  service.  That  which  you 
are  able  to  give  away  just  as  you  want  to  brings 
the  most  conscious  sense  of  wealth. 

What  one  gives  in  the  volunteer  service  of  her 
avocation  may  be  the  skill  which  has  been  per- 
fected in  the  day's  work.  The  business  woman 
gives  efficient  service  to  her  church  as  financial 
secretary.  The  soloist  gives  hours  of  song  to  crip- 
pled children  and  old  people.  Or  this  wealth  to 
be  utilized  in  leisure  may  be  that  thing  one  loves 
more  than  anything  else  but  has  less  talent  for. 
The  busy  physician  may  spend  rare  holidays  photo- 
graphing wild  flowers  and  birds  and  give  the  city 
library  a  valuable  collection  of  data  on  local  flora 
and  fauna.  The  physical  director  may  find  another 
way  to  express  her  ideals  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  human  figure  in  modeling  or  drawing.  The 
busy  mother  may  write  stories  or  songs  for  her 
children  and  others.  The  obligation  of  this  gift 
of  leisure  is  that  one  shall  so  invest  it  as  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it. 

"That  one  talent  it  is  death  to  hide."— Many 
of  us  have  many  useful  abilities,  and  circumstances 
may  very  wisely  determine  to  which  one  we  shall 
give  the  most  use.  But  there  are  those  who  have 
an  unmistakable  special  gift  from  God  which  must 
be  used  and  developed  or  they  will  deny  their 
very  selves.  Such  was  Milton's  gift  of  poetry  of 
which  he  used  the  phrase  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph. Such  gifts  are  intrusted  not  only  to  the 
poets  and  artists  but  to  inventors  and  scientific 
investigators^  The  unusual  talent  seldom  means 
comfort  or  ease;  it  is  often  a  slave-driver  and  task- 
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master,  and  seldom  pays  large  wages  in  purchas- 
able, material  things.  But  no  fame  or  fortune  can 
compensate  for  failure  to  invest  the  special  talent 
so  that  the  Giver  may  receive  his  own  with  interest. 
In  a  less  conspicuous  way,  but  no  less  truly, 
everyone  in  the  world  has  a  special  talent  where- 
with to  serve  his  Maker.  Just  as  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy and  physics,  no  one  else  in  the  world  occupies 
the  same  space  and  has  the  same  relations  to  others 
as  you  do.  If  you  do  not  fill  that  particular  place 
with  the  glory  of  God  shining  out  of  a  human  life, 
who  is  there  to  do  so? 

"Morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
'Praise  God!'  sang  Theocrite. 
Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 
Hard  he  labored,  long  and  well ; 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell, 
But  ever,  at  each  period. 
He  stopped  and  sang,  'Praise  God!' 


'Night  passed,  day  shone. 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 


"Then  Gabriel,  like  rainbow's  birth, 
Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth; 
Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell. 
Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well ; 
And  morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night. 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

"God  said,  *A  praise  is  in  mine  ear; 
There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear: 

Clearer  loves  soimd  other  ways: 
I  miss  my  little  human  praise.'  "^ 


*  From  "The  Boy  and  the  Angel,"  in  the   Complete  Poems  of 
Robert  Browning.    Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
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Our  age  places  the  emphasis  differently  from  that 
of  some  earlier  Christian  centuries.  We  do  not 
think  so  much  of  loving  and  praising  God  in  sol- 
itude as  of  following  Jesus'  precepts  of  doing  our 
service  to  him  through  "the  least  of  these,"  his 
brethren. 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  world  who 
remember  gratefully  some  quiet  and  humble  per- 
sonalities who  may  have  spent  the  working  hours 
in  the  most  routine  repetition  of  some  manual  task 
but  who  so  practiced  the  presence  of  God  that 
they  were  towers  of  strength  and  refuges  in  a  time 
of  trouble  to  all  those  to  whose  need  they  were 
accessible.  There  are  also  the  leaders  and  the 
learned  whose  "genius  for  friendship"  has  been  a 
memorable  influence  in  the  lives  of  their  associates 
or  students.  They  not  only  did  their  work  but 
glorified  it,  and  glorified  God  in  it  and  in  themselves. 

For  Discussion 

1.  What  contributions  can  you  make  tww,  personally 
and  as  a  group,  to  the  prevailing  attitudes  and  practices 
of  your  community  in  (a)  reverent  self-respect;  (b)  joy- 
ous and  creative  leisure  (in  contrast  to  idleness,  bore- 
dom, and  irresponsible  "killing  time");  (c)  habits  that 
will  insure  lasting  physical  power;  (d)  open-mindedness 
and  toleration;  (e)  independence  in  judgment? 

2.  Can  you  help  others  to  have  the  leisure  to  enjoy? 
Has  mother  time  for  hikes  and  rides  and  the  latest  book? 
Can  you  have  more  of  father's  companionship  in  play 
if  you  help  him  with  his  typing  or  his  garden?  Does 
sister,  who  is  helping  the  family  keep  you  in  school,  have 
to  do  all  her  mending  and  doing  up  her  collars — and 
maybe  yours  too? 

3.  What  effect  has  the  closed-mind  habit  in  the  occu- 
pation you  have  been  studying? 
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4.  Who  are  the  persons  to  whom  you  turn  for  deepest 
understanding?  How  did  they  learn  the  wisdom  they 
give  you  so  freely?    Was  it  by  a  road  you  can  travel  now? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  you  definitely  extend  your  sjnn- 
pathy  and  understanding  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  all 
sorts  of  problems?  If  you  "begin  with  those  nearest," 
who  would  they  be? 

6.  Whether  your  unique  gift  wiU  take  you  to  humble 
and  commonplace  fields  or  to  strange  and  lonely  adven- 
tures, are  you  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  using  it  fully 
and  loyally? 

For  Reference 
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Against  the  Current,  1910. 
Brother  Lawrence,  The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Of  how  many  different  groups  are  you  an  active 
part?  What  is  the  purpose  of  each?  What  do  you  get 
out  of  each  ?  What  do  you  accomplish  through  each  that 
you  could  not  alone? 

2.  What  have  women  (a)  gained  and  (6)  lost  through 
the  division  and  specialization  of  labor  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years? 

3.  What  are  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  mean  most 
to  you  just  at  present?  How  did  they  get  to  you?  At 
what  points  might  they  have  stopped  short  of  reaching 
you?    What  is  your  responsibility  with  them? 
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4.  What  does  Christian  democracy  demand  in  the 
method  of  solving  the  problems  of  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, prices,  amount  and  distribution  of  profits,  tariffs, 
and  lixnng  standards  in  all  parts  of  the  world? 

5.  Which  makes  the  church  a  stronger  instrument  for 
universally  extending  the  kingdom  of  God — a  fearless 
stand  and  active  participation  in  industrial  and  economic 
problems,  or  a  warm  friendliness  toward  all  individual 
attendants? 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  GIFTS  OF  FELLOWSHIP 

In  all  our  studies  and  discussions  together  no 
one  truth  has  emerged  more  clearly  than  how 
much  we  human  beings  depend  on  each  other. 
From  the  family  we  get  our  own  life  and  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  which  make  us  individuals; 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  we  get  most  of  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  elements  which  keep  us  living. 
The  family  gives  us  love  and  understanding;  the 
rest  of  the  world  gives  us  an  impartial  appraisal. 
Our  lives  are  as  large  as  the  number  and  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  other  human  lives  with  whom  we  have 
real  fellowship.  We  are  stimulated  even  by  super- 
ficial and  occasional  contacts  with  persons  who 
have  a  different  background  and  different  customs 
from  our  own.  When  we  learn  to  find  and  feel 
the  fundamental  human  likeness  in  every  person, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  have  our  lives  amazingly 
enriched. 

The  power  of  accomplishment. — Choose  any  arti- 
cle in  constant  daily  use  and  trace  the  number  of 
persons  it  has  taken  to  make  it  and  then  to  get 
it  to  you.  It  has  taken  from  a  dozen  to  a  score 
of  different  workers  on  that  pretty  pair  of  pumps 
you  are  wearing.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  every  pair  of  shoes  was  made  by  one  person; 
but  then  many  people  went  barefoot,  or  had  but 
one  pair  of  stout  calfskin  boots  to  last  a  year  or 
more.     Just  try  to  imagine  a  workman's  making 
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an  automobile  alone!  Take  a  trip  to  a  ten-cent 
store  to  observe  the  numbers  of  articles  of  use- 
fulness and  often  of  real  beauty  which  this  price 
brings  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  home. 
"Mass  production,"  they  will  tell  you,  is  the  secret. 
And  mass  production  means  that  the  similar  needs 
of  millions  are  met  by  the  co-operation  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  in  assembling  ma- 
terial, in  doing  some  small  part  in  its  manufacture, 
and  in  distributing  it  to  millions  of  consumers. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  on  and  gloating 
over  quantity,  over  the  bigness  and  the  number 
of  things  and  their  expensiveness  or  cheapness 
(either  will  do  to  boast  of,  just  so  it  is  extraordi- 
nary!). But  truly  great  accomplishments  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit  are  also  dependent  on  the  co- 
operation of  many  persons.  A  great  new  idea  is 
born  in  the  brain  of  some  seeker  after  truth.  How 
does  it  come  to  help  and  bless  whole  nations?  It 
is  communicated  through  some  personal  friend  or 
acquaintance  to  his  friends  or  pupils  and  by  them 
to  others  with  similar  interests — perhaps  through 
a  chain  of  several  human  links.  Sooner  or  later 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  great  machinery  of  the  press, 
with  its  reporters  and  editors  and  all  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  mechanics  of  printing 
and  distributing  magazines  and  newspapers.  All 
these  hundreds  of  persons  are  really  working 
together  to  disseminate  widely  the  precious  new 
knowledge  or  ideal. 

The  opportunity  to  specialize. — As  long  as  every 
woman  was  expected  to  have  a  world  no  larger 
than  her  immediate  family  and  circle  of  close 
friends,  in  serving  their  needs  she  was  obliged  to 
work  very  hard  as  a  "jack  of  ^.ll  trades."     Hence 
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she  could  succeed  only  indifferently  well  in  any  one 
of  them.  It  is  the  crowding  of  the  world  together 
and  dividing  its  work  along  lines  of  natural  likings 
and  limitations  that  has  made  it  possible  for  women 
as  well  as  for  men  to  give  their  whole  time  to  that 
share  of  the  work  in  which  happiness  and  success 
may  be  more  sure. 

Of  course  this  specialization  tends  of  its  own 
accord  to  increase  until  there  is  danger  that  the 
person  may  become  as  partial  and  incomplete  as 
the  task  she  performs.  It  would  do  little  good 
to  run  an  eyelet  machine  if  there  were  not  other 
persons  working  at  other  machines  which  cut  and 
sew  and  shape  the  leather  ready  for  the  eyelets; 
but  the  purpose  of  the  day's  task  of  each  worker 
is  the  completed  shoe  for  someone  to  wear.  So, 
whatever  may  be  your  job  with  all  you  depend 
upon  from  its  pay  envelope,  it  is  given  its  true 
meaning  only  by  the  completeness  of  the  manu- 
facturing or  the  selling  or  transportation  system 
as  a  real  human  organism.  The  part  is  significant 
and  valuable  only  in  the  significance  and  value  of 
the  whole. 

A  creative  part  in  the  social  order. — What  are 
your  ideals  for  progress?  Have  you  a  vision  of 
something  better  than  present  conditions?  Unless 
you  already  know  conditions  as  they  now  are, 
how  can  you  know  if  they  need  bettering?  And 
unless  you  have  some  real  share  in  the  life  of  the 
people  whose  conditions  or  institutions  you  want 
to  change,  how  can  you  either  know  or  care?  You 
remember  the  story  of  the  Greek  philosopher  who 
discovered  the  principle  of  the  lever  and  cried, 
*'Give  me  where  to  stand  and  I  will  move  the 
world!"     Your  own  active,  useful  participation  in 
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this  throbbing,  complex  life  of  the  world  to-day 
is  your  "where  to  stand,"  your  fulcrum  to  enable 
you  to  add  your  tiny  weight  with  that  of  others 
to  lift  the  world,  be  it  ever  so  little  a  way,  to  a 
higher  plane. 

How  is  your  vision  of  improvement  to  be  brought 
about?  Not  by  your  own  efforts  alone  but  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  with  whom  you  can  achieve 
a  working  fellowship.  This  fellowship  will  be  truly 
effective  not  because  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  good-naturedly  helping  you  work  out  your 
idea,  but  because  of  their  contributions  to  and 
modification  of  the  idea  as  it  becomes  vital  to 
them  and  grows  in  their  minds  too.  Progress 
comes  from  ideals  that  are  not  merely  shared  hut 
co-operatively  created.  Those  who  share  in  the 
discovery  of  a  desirable  goal  will  be  more  ready 
to  help  break  a  path  to  reach  it. 

Leadership. — If  a  great  company  are  headed 
toward  the  same  goal,  they  are  never  all  abreast. 
The  path,  or  even  a  highway,  is  not  wide  enough; 
some  started  earlier,  and  some  naturally  move 
faster;  and  there  are  always  to  be  discerned  leaders 
and  followers.  Pioneers  are  not  always  true  leaders, 
because  they  may  get  so  far  out  of  sight  that  they 
die  before  the  world  comes  within  hailing  distance 
of  them.  If  their  discoveries  have  been  valuable 
and  they  have  been  eager  for  others  to  follow, 
they  will  have  left  blazed  trails  and  suggestions 
to  shorten  the  way  for  the  next  who  seek  the  same 
goal.  But  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  leader  must 
have  followers,  and  that  means  a  fellowship  close 
enough  for  understanding  and  co-operation.  It  is 
the  group  you  really  know  who  give  you  power 
in  such  leadership  as  you  may  become  fitted  for. 
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The  real  leaders  are  those  who  know  the  way. 
They  may  not  have  been  there  before,  but  they 
have  thoroughly  mastered  the  map  or  the  direc- 
tions and  are  fearless  and  competent.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  59  per  cent  of  the  leadership  in  the 
United  States,  reckoned  by  positions  enumerated, 
comes  from  college-trained  persons  who  are  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women.  College 
training  does  not  guarantee  leadership,  but  it  does 
give  a  map  and  directions  which  can  be  followed 
by  those  with  initiative,  and  to  the  original  mind 
it  gives  instruments  by  which  to  discover  new 
goals  and  survey  new  highways. 

A  share  in  great  movements. — Most  ideas  get 
themselves  crystallized  into  organizations.  As  per- 
sons with  the  same  problems,  the  same  handicaps, 
and  the  same  fundamental  desires  become  con- 
scious of  each  other  and  of  their  mutual  interests 
they  learn  to  work  concertedly  for  specific  ends. 
The  ideals  of  better  wages,  decent  and  healthful 
living  and  working  conditions,  and  leisure  to  live 
a  normal  human  life  have  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  great  movement  known  as  organized  labor. 
While  the  trade  unions  and  the  industrial  unions 
have  largely  confined  themselves  to  manual  work- 
ers, there  is  a  growing  consciousness  on  their  part 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  professional  workers  that 
all  are  members  of  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
servants  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  more  of  the  leadership  of  professional 
men  and  women  would  have  been  projffered  and 
welcomed  if  there  had  been  more  actual  fellowship. 
It  is  admirable  to  "feel  one's  responsibility  to  the 
less  privileged,"  but  if  one  starts  out  to  "do  good 
to"  the  less  privileged,   they  are  most  inconsider- 
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ately  but  humanly  likely  to  resent  it!  It  is  a  very 
helpful  procedure  before  offering  to  organize  or 
lead  some  movement  for  human  betterment  to  face 
the  question  just  whom  you  would  like  to  have 
make  a  similar  offer  to  you,  and  to  recall  how  you 
choose  the  leaders  to  whom  you  give  your  loyalty. 
Are  they  not  always  persons  whose  knowledge  and 
ability  you  trust,  but  whose  character  and  whose 
disinterested  loyalty  to  your  interests  you  have 
had  a  chance  to  prove?  There  may  be  other  power- 
ful factors  of  personality  which  compel  a  following 
to  certain  great  leaders,  but  in  a  democracy  the 
normal  process  is  to  choose  from  among  the  well- 
known  comrades  the  one  who  has  proved  special 
fitness  to  take  the  lead  and  who  will  recognize  that 
all  truly  share  in  the  progress  of  the  significant 
movement. 

Christianizing  business  and  industry. — It  is  the 
great  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  which 
has  the  most  vital  interest  in  reorganizing  society 
to  make  conditions  and  opportunities  in  all  occu- 
pations and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  accord  with 
the  ideals  of  Jesus — to  ''bring  in  the  kingdom  of 
God."  In  this  is  the  source  and  motive  of  true 
democracy.  It  is  in  the  church  that  the  quiet  and 
ef&cient  Sunday-school  teacher  influences  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  man  in  whose  factory  or  office  she  works, 
and  the  young  college  woman  teaches  a  young 
people's  class  which  is  soon  to  produce  the  active 
party  politicians  and  business  and  social  leaders. 
It  is  easy  to  find  churches  in  which  unchristian 
class  distinctions  are  drawn  and  in  which  cordial 
social  fellowship  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  The 
more  sensible  thing  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  churches  in  which  warm  and  unaffected 
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friendships  are  easily  possible  and  constantly  occur 
between  persons  whose  different  outlooks  on  life 
might  easily  create  a  barrier  of  misunderstanding. 
Such  church  fellowship  is  too  frequent  to  be  a 
mere  happy  accident. 

The  obligation  is  on  every  girl  who  misses  that 
right  of  a  church  member  to  warm  friendliness,  to 
discover  the  laws  of  Christian  sociability  and  see 
that  means  are  taken  to  secure  inclusive  friend- 
liness and  co-operation  in  her  own  church.  The 
socially  talented  young  woman  with  the  gift  from 
her  family  of  assured  position  that  need  have  no 
fear  of  crossing  social  barriers,  if  she  has  simple 
faith  in  the  mutual  likeableness  of  most  persons 
with  the  common  background  of  church  member- 
ship, can  achieve  results  in  a  refreshingly  short 
length  of  time.  A  sincere  and  unaffected  interest 
in  the  Christian  church  family  is  the  minimum 
basis  for  a  Christian  organization  which  desires 
effectively  to  extend  its  great  principles  into  other 
phases  of  life. 

The  problem  of  our  unchristian  social  institu- 
tions, business  and  habits  is  complicated  by  situa- 
tions which  are  almost  paradoxical.  While  many 
church  members  carry  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule  into  all  business  and  industrial  relations,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  there  are  great  and  success- 
ful business  organizations  headed  by  men  who  are 
church  members,  perhaps  very  active  in  certain  of 
the  church  interests,  which  nevertheless  fail  to  trans- 
late into  terms  of  wages,  working  conditions,  and 
hours,  the  Golden  Rule.  In  their  relations  with 
their  workers  they  show  no  trace  of  Jesus'  respect 
for  every  human  personality,  no  matter  how  weak 
or  undeveloped   or   disagreeably  developed  it  may 
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be.  Therefore,  the  Christian's  social  goal  is  two- 
fold: to  use  every  possible  means  of  putting  into 
practice  the  most  Christlike  solutions  of  the  clash 
between  selfish  desires  of  different  groups,  and  to 
interest  all  who  love  and  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  in 
bringing  under  his  lordship  the  tremendous  scope  of 
life  in  which  his  principles  are  not  yet  applied. 

Realizing  the  world-wide  fellowship. — There  is 
something  in  the  comradeship  of  Jesus  which  im- 
pels one  joyously  to  hunt  for  the  hardest  job  and 
to  search  out  and  try  to  meet  the  most  difficult 
and  exacting  needs.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
missionary  appeal,  and  also  the  true  attraction 
of  social  work.  That  spirit  of  unselfish  humility 
creates  a  genuine  fellowship  anywhere. 

But  it  is  easy  and  human  to  accept  the  pose  of 
the  strong  helping  the  weak,  the  superior  conde- 
scending to  the  inferior,  of  those  "whose  souls  are 
lighted  with  wisdom  from  on  high"  after  some 
debate,  perhaps,  taking  the  lamp  of  life  "to  those 
benighted."  However,  it  is  impossible  to  impress 
upon  even  the  most  "benighted"  the  superiority 
of  the  world  order  which  we  dream  of  in  our  hearts 
as  Christian,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  its  effects  among  the  people  who 
have  known  it  longest!  It  is  this  involuntary 
fellowship  between  the  Christian  missionary  and 
the  American  or  European  oppressor,  or  smuggler 
of  harmful  drugs,  or  political  opportunist,  which 
makes  the  missionary's  task  so  difficult.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  only  as  individual  missionaries  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  Christianity  by  its  secret 
power  shining  out  unconsciously  in  their  own  lives 
that  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  has  been  able  to  make 
its  own  appeal.    The  great  opportunities  for  growth 
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in  fellowship  are  in  the  direction  of  insuring  that 
all  contacts  of  the  Western  nations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  shall  reveal,  and  not  caricature,  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  we  shall  be  willing  to  share  by 
receiving,  as  well  as  giving,  the  fine  appreciation 
of  all  that  each  nation  has  to  offer. 


For  Discussion 

.  I .  Compare  your  list  of  groups  in  which  you  partici- 
pate with  those  of  the  others  in  the  class.  What  can  you, 
as  members  of  this  group,  do  to  make  all  these  other 
fellowships  more  fruitful  to  yourselves  and  others? 

2.  Put  3'-ourself  in  the  place  of  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  man, 
or  woman  coming  into  your  church  as  a  stranger.  What 
kind  of  fellowship  will  they  find?  How  soon?  Have  you 
any  opportimity  to  make  friendliness  and  "belonging" 
more  swift  and  sure? 

3.  With  what  wjongs  that  need  righting  have  your 
various  fellowships  given  you  sjrmpathetic  knowledge? 
What  further  co-operation  will  be  needed  to  do  anything 
effective  about  improving  conditions?  What  have  these 
fellowships  to  do  with  your  Christian  choice  of  life-work? 

4.  How  much  of  the  work  that  any  one  person  can 
accomplish  in  the  field  you  studied  for  yoiu"  report  de- 
pends on  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing? 

5.  What  does  it  mean  to  "create  ideals  co-operatively"? 
Are  you  doing  so  in  this  class,  or  are  you  merely  sharing 
what  has  been  given  you  by  teachers  and  text  and  ref- 
erence book? 

6.  What  does  "leadership"  in  the  professions  you  have 
studied  involve?  What  is  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  girls  entering  now  to  achieve  such  leadership? 

7.  What  does  the  idea  of  co-operativeness  involve  in 
the  Christian  enterprises  in  foreign  countries  in  which 
you  are  interested?  in  social  welfare  work  in  your  com- 
munity? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Just  how  far  have  you  arrived  in  your  conclusions 
regarding  the  work  you  wiU  definitely  prepare  for?  Do 
you  feel  that  to  that  point  you  are  reasonably  sure  it  is 
God's  will  for  you?    On  what  do  you  base  your  answer? 

2.  A  group  of  Christian  men  and  women,  leaders  in 
three  or  four  professions,  got  to  talking  about  the  way 
they  had  foimd  their  life-work.  Not  one  was  in  the  pro- 
fession chosen  in  his  or  her  teens  or  for  which  they  took 
their  first  professional  training.  Does  it  do  any  good 
to  "choose"  at  your  age? 

3.  This  same  group  felt  very  definitely  convinced  that 
their  present  work  was  enriched  by  all  their  previous 
training  and  experience.  Some  were  in  work  which  did 
not  exist  as  a  profession  when  their  first  choice  of  train- 
ing had  to  be  made.  What  pOvSsibiHty  or  probability  is 
there  that  new  professions  must  be  created  and  developed 
in  your  working  lifetime?  How  does  the  possibility  of 
sharing  in  that  creation,  and  contributing  to  the  new 
requirements  and  methods  of  training,  affect  your  atti- 
tude to  the  work  you  are  doing  in  each  moment  of  "now"? 

4.  What  effects  on  the  possibilities  of  your  leadership 
and  discovery  in  new  fields  of  himian  service  will  depend 
on  your  faith  in  a  personal,  accessible  God?  How  can 
you  grow  such  a  faith? 


PART  VII 
FINDING  MY  WAY 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 
MY  WILL  TO  DO  HIS  WILL 

We  have  been  spending  these  hours  thus  far  in 
studying  the  work  of  the  world  as  part  of  an  effort 
to  search  intelligently  each  for  her  own  place  in 
it.  You  may  have  been  confirmed  in  your  little- 
girl  choice,  and  know  quite  certainly  that  you  will 
be  a  teacher,  a  nurse,  an  architect  or  a  poet.  You 
may  have  become  interested  in  some  work  that 
you  did  not  know  about  before;  or  very  possibly 
you  may  be  still  uncertain  of  anything  but  the 
conviction  that  you  must  get  a  more  thorough 
preparation  and  a  wider  background  and  then 
wait  until  the  way  is  clear. 

God  and  individuals. — There  are  some  people 
who  argue  that  God  is  too  great  to  be  bothered 
with  the  affairs  of  such  unimportant  creatures  as 
human  beings,  except  in  the  mass.  They  think  he 
endowed  humanity  with  intelligence  and  ability 
to  find  out  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  with  reason 
to  guide  themselves  accordingly,  and  has  left  all 
the  rest  to  them.  The  opportunities,  or  lack  of 
opportunities,  are  all  a  part  of  an  environment  that 
results  from  this  interplay  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical laws,  and  a  success  or  failure  of  any  one 
personality  is  only  a  variation  from  the  general 
average  of  mediocre  living. 

These  people  are  right  in  their  premises  regard- 
ing law — that  nothing  can  happen  without  having 
a  cause  and  producing  an  effect.     But  they  seem 
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needlessly  and  quite  gratuitously  to  limit  the 
personality  of  God.  The  head  of  a  great  cor- 
poration who  can  plan  large  enterprises  and  select 
competent  assistants,  but  must  leave  to  those 
assistants  all  knowledge  of  detail  and  personnel 
while  he  goes  his  detached  way  about  other  affairs, 
may  be  a  very  great  and  important  person.  But 
the  man  who  is  able  not  only  to  plan  great  enter- 
prises and  to  carry  wide  and  diverse  interests, 
but  who  also  knows  the  way  by  which  every  process 
is  to  be  accomplished  and  keeps  a  warm  friendly 
interest  in  his  subordinate  officers  and  in  every 
other  person  associated  with  the  work  is  not  a 
smaller,  less  important  person,  but  a  greater. 

Our  very  conception  of  God  involves  infinite 
greatness  in  every  attribute  as  well  as  in  power. 
It  seems  a  rational  conviction  that  because  it  is 
greater  to  know  and  love  and  plan  personally  for 
every  child  he  creates,  he  does  so.  The  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  this  concept  of  God  is  confirmed  by 
the  experience  of  everyone  who  acts  upon  it.  That 
was  Jesus'  greatest  contribution  to  the  humau 
thought  of  God,  to  teach  us  to  call  him  Father 
and  behave  toward  him  accordingly.  It  is  an 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  human  father  who 
is  not  interested  in  the  least  detail  of  the  life  and 
friends  and  success  of  every  one  of  his  children. 
"If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him?"  "Behold  the  birds  of  the 
heaven,  that  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns;  and  your  heavenly  Father 
feedeth  them.  Are  not  ye  of  much  more  value 
than  they?" 
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Finding  God's  will. — Jesus  taught  all  his  follow- 
ers to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done, 
as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread."  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Father 
wants  all  the  needs  of  his  children  met  and  that 
he  plans  different  lives  to  meet  different  needs 
by  doing  different  things  in  different  ways.  He 
called  some  to  leave  their  nets  and  their  toll  desks 
and  their  gardening^  to  go  out  and  preach.  Others 
who  wanted  to  follow  him  were  sent  to  work  by 
themselves,^  and  Jesus  said  the  work  of  each  was 
important  even  if  it  were  done  differently.^  But 
the  will  to  choose  God's  will  instead  of  one's  own 
Jesus  recognized  as  making  one  close  of  kin  to 
himself.* 

Finding  God's  will. — The  place  Goa  made  for  us 
and  designed  us  to  fit  need  not  be  thought  of  as 
something  definitely  fixed.  Life  is  growing  and 
changing  and  fluid  all  about  us,  and  continuous 
adaptation  to  it  is  part  of  God's  ideal  of  us.  With 
the  world  as  it  is  and  people  in  it  as  they  are,  at 
each  moment  there  is  some  adjustment  that  is 
best  for  us  and  for  everyone  else  and  it  is  surely 
our  Father's  will  that  we  should  make  that  adjust- 
ment. It  may  be  a  very  different  adaptation  we 
will  have  to  make  next  year,  or  twenty  years  from 
now,  but  the  very  best  fitting  into  life  now  is  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  fitting  into  life  at  any 
time  later. 

You  may  have  heard  persons  say,  "If  I  had 
only  known  what  I  do  now,  I  would  have  made  a 
very  different  choice  at  such  and  such  a  time." 
How   can   anyone   know   what   he   does   now   until 

^  John  I.  48.  2  Mark  5.  18-20.  ^  Luke  9.  49-50;  John  21. 

18-22.         *  Matt.  12.  50;  Mark  12.  32-34;  John  15.  10. 
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he  has  had  the  experiences  up  to  now?  But  we 
may  know  at  each  turn  the  wisest  step  to  take 
— if  we  care  enough  to  put  forth  the  effort  to  get 
every  available  bit  of  evidence  on  which  to  decide 
the  direction  of  that  next  step.  Always  to  choose 
the  larger  instead  of  the  lesser  good;  to  put  duty 
ahead  of  personal  preference;  to  choose  what  is 
right  instead  of  what  is  either  easy  or  expedient — 
all  of  these  are  signposts  on  the  well-worn  highroad 
to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  also  a  more  definite  direction  which  can 
be  had  in  addition  to  but  never  instead  of  these 
general  principles.  "If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is 
of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself."  It  is 
this  will  to  do  God's  will  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
which  makes  possible  the  finding  of  it.  Someone 
has  finely  said,  "As  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  vision, 
obedience  is  the  organ  of  spiritual  apprehension." 
The  voices  of  self  sometimes  try  to  drown  in  their 
clamor  the  still  small  voice  of  God.  Those  voices 
of  self  to  which  we  are  most  apt  to  give  heed  are 
the  voice  of  desire  and  the  voice  of  fear.  "Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,"  and  perfect  companionship 
with  the  heavenly  Father,  through  the  "Son  of 
his  love,"  who  understands  us,  will  make  it  our 
delight  to  do  his  will.  This  is  the  basis  for  the 
fact  of  guidance  through  prayer. 

Enjo3ang,  not  enduring,  God's  will. — A  most 
mistaken  idea  which  is  sometimes  taught  is  that 
God's  will  is  always  something  disagreeable.  "Thy 
will  be  done"  is  the  phrase  of  no  defeated  weakling 
but  of  the  "strong  Son  of  God,"  who  found  doing 
God's  will  the  most  thrilling,  interesting  and  worth- 
while way  to  spend  a  life.     Jesus  had  such  a  good 
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time  doing  God's  will  that  the  pious  Pharisees  were 
shocked,  and  asked:  "Why  do  John's  disciples  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples 
fast  not?"  Jesus  answered,  in  effect,  that  those 
who  were  sharing  with  him  the  fun  of  doing  the 
Father's  will  were  having  as  good  a  time  as  a  wed- 
ding party .^  Like  a  boy  winning  in  a  ball  game, 
he  could  forget  hunger  in  the  thrill  of  successful 
accomplishment,  and  he  told  his  disciples  that 
God  paid  wages  in  advance,  and  in  addition  so 
much  joy  it  was  a  spring  festival  and  harvest 
festival  all  rolled  into  one.^  He  freely  admitted 
that  the  work  the  Father  had  given  to  him  to  do 
had  as  many  risks  to  life  and  limb  as  that  of  a  con- 
scientious shepherd;  but  lest  anyone  pity  him  for 
it,  he  added  with  passionate  enthusiasm:  "Therefore 
doth  the  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it 
away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  received  I  from 
my  Father."^  It  is  only  poor-spirited,  selfish  weak- 
lings who  whine  because  life  demands  much  of 
them. 

Willing  or  wishing? — There  are  girls  who  "thrill" 
at  the  idea  of  finding  and  doing  God's  will,  but  the 
emotional  glow  seems  to  be  as  far  as  they  get. 
Doing  is  present  tense,  not  future.  Dreams  are  a 
very  necessary  part  of  living,  but  when  one  spends 
time  in  contemplating  inactively  some  plan  for 
future  action,  she  is  only  idly  drifting.  There  is 
absolutely  no  place  in  the  world  worth  achieving 
that  does  not  require  work — hard  work,  and  then 
more  work.     When  the  work  is  done  with  the  pur- 

*Mark  2.  18,  19.        « John  4.  28-36.        ^  John  10.  n-i8. 
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pose  to  carry  out  one's  share  of  God's  great  plan 
for  his  world  it  can  and  will  be  done  cheerfully. 

Margaret  Slattery  once  told  of  a  girl  who  said 
to  another  after  listening  to  her  graduation  recital, 
"I'd  give  anything  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  play 
as  well  as  that." 

"Would  you  give  five  hours  a  day  for  eight 
years  to  practice?"  was  the  reply. 

The  girl  was  honest  and  said,  "No,  I  wouldn't! 
I  meant  I'd  like  to  play  that  way,  but  I  know  I 
wouldn't  pay  the  price." 

There  is  no  achievement,  whether  of  one's  petty, 
personal  ambition  or  of  God's  splendid  ambition 
for  her,  without  tireless,  persistent  work. 

That  will  is  genuine  which  holds  the  end  steadily 
in  view  no  matter  what  the  accidents  and  mishaps 
which  occur  to  discourage.  Disappointments,  sud- 
den changes  of  circumstances — yes,  and  the  pur- 
poseful hindrances  and  evil  designs  of  enemies — 
are  the  lot  of  every  one  who  wills  to  do  a  worthy 
work  to  the  limit  of  her  ability.  The  character 
that  achieves  is  not  a  slave  of  circumstances  but 
captain  of  her  own  soul. 

The  will  to  perfection. — The  only  way  to  become 
a  complete,  adequate  woman  is  to  live  fully,  now, 
the  life  possible  to  a  girl  of  your  age.  In  these  later 
teens  there  is  particular  danger  of  getting  so  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  some  parts  of  the 
possible  self  that  one  leaves  out  other  parts.  The 
woman  you  are  to  be  calls  to  you  to  be  fair  to 
her.  Do  not  make  impossible  for  her  the  work 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  do  because  you  are  scant- 
ing her  preparation.  There  is  a  big  temptation 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  "The  world  is  wide  in  time  and 
tide,"  and  one  is  often  anxious  to  start  her  journey 
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before  she  has  fully  mastered  the  handling  of  her 
craft  or  understood  the  chart  she  must  follow. 

It  is  true  that  one  must  specialize,  but  in  order 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  some  one  thing  one 
must  learn  a  little  about  a  great  many  things. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  fit  one's  own  task  into  the 
whole  web  of  life.  All  the  things  one  knows  some- 
thing about  are  little  hooks  and  handles  to  join 
one's  work  more  firmly  to  the  fabric  of  the  whole. 
The  most  fruitful  way  of  handling  inevitable  delays 
and  set-backs  is  to  use  them  as  opportunities  to 
learn  to  do  better  the  thing  one  must  do,  and  add 
any  skill  or  interest  for  which  the  delay  offers  an 
opportunity.  "Fret  not  thyself,  it  tendeth  only 
to  evil  doing,"  said  the  wise  psalmist.  Fretfulness 
and  impatience  certainly  detract  from  acquiring 
perfection  in  what  one  is  doing. 

Progress  or  escape?— The  impatient  fever  to  be 
getting  somewhere  sometimes  takes  one,  not  ahead, 
but  around  in  a  wide  circle  like  the  person  who 
is  lost  in  a  forest.  One  must  use  a  star  to  sight 
the  way,  but  one  has  to  pick  out  some  mundane 
objects  with  a  constant  relation  to  that  star  or 
else  possibly  wander  all  over  the  earth  rather  than 
advance  toward  one's  goal.  It  is  necessary  to  learn 
the  difference  between  the  spur  of  hardships  that 
call  for  overcoming  and  the  irritation  which  leads 
one  to  escape  conditions  rather  than  try  to  alter 
them.  An  inner  disturbance  may  call  for  a  change 
of  diet  rather  than  a  change  of  work  or  of  location. 
Those  who  run  away  from  the  place  where  their 
real  work  lies  in  order  to  avoid  discomfort  or  the 
reminders  of  previous  failure  carry  the  same  un- 
happy, uncomfortable  self  and  also  make  other 
persons  uncomfortable  and  upset. 
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This  flight  from  duty  is  not  the  same  as  leaving 
the  work  in  which  one  is  failing  because  she  stub- 
bornly chose  it  herself  in  place  of  the  work  God 
wanted  her  to  do.  The  sooner  one  gets  off  a  wrong 
path  and  on  the  right  one  the  sooner  will  she  have 
a  possibility  of  progress  toward  her  goal.  The 
danger  is  in  taking  merely  as  a  personal  annoyance, 
to  be  personally  avoided,  those  inner  or  outer  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  to  be  changed.  The  world's 
progress  has  come  from  those  who  resolutely  set 
out  to  readjust  that  world  to  human  welfare  instead 
of  individually  "getting  by"  with  make-shift  adjust- 
ments to  a  world  with  its  wrongs  uncorrected. 
The  ideal  of  the  Christian  world-order  makes 
heavy  demands  on  the  chivalry  of  the  Christian 
young  woman.  There  are  the  weak  and  the  ill 
to  be  succored,  the  oppressed  to  be  set  free,  the 
lonely  to  be  befriended,  and  the  wrong  to  be 
opposed.  All  this  will  leave  little  time  or  attention 
wherewith  to  make  oneself  and  her  own  comfort 
the  criterion  of  success. 

Keeping  faith  with  God. — In  all  the  ways  in 
which  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  human  lives 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  there  is  a  recurring 
emphasis  on  that  fundamental  preliminary  to  any 
sort  of  satisfactory  personal  relationships — the  abil- 
ity to  be  counted  on.  A  word  which  occurs  many 
times  in  the  Bible  is  "covenant."  That  is  a  dig- 
nified term  to  express  the  important  procedure  of 
two  people  who  promise  one  another  that  each 
may  rely  on  the  other's  word. 

When  we  use  the  word  "faith"  in  reference  to 
religion  we  usually  mean  that  we  accept  the  fact, 
which  has  been  proved  without  an  exception,  that 
God  always  and  in  all  relations  keeps  his  word. 
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But  faith  is  a  mutual  thing,  and  our  belief  in  God 
implies  an  obligation  to  act  according  to  it;  that 
means  that  we  shall  keep  faith  with  him.  To  feel 
a  "call"  to  a  great  work  and  then  to  be  afraid  one 
might  not  succeed  is  to  break  faith  with  Him 
whose  call  one  has  heard.  It  is  a  lack  of  faith 
which  makes  one  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  dedicate 
the  time  to  adequate  preparation.  It  is  not  even 
having  faith  to  say  that  what  one  needs  for  the 
work  is  impossible  because  one  does  not  imme- 
diately see  the  whole  way  or  have  within  one's 
grasp  all  the  resources  to  ensure  completing  that 
preparation.  How  can  one  know  the  resources 
God  has  put  within  herself  until  she  faces  the 
situations  that  can  draw  them  out?  If  she  really 
believes  that  God's  resources  are  infinite,  is  it  not 
the  very  best  of  common  sense  to  trust  him  to  give 
her  honorable  and  practicable  ways  of  availing 
herself  of  those  resources? 

For  Discussion 

1.  Of  what  help  can  prayer  be  in  finding  God's  will 
for  your  life?    How? 

2.  Is  God  "too  great  to  bother"  about  what  you  do? 
Is  the  God  whom  you  really  worship  great  enough? 

3.  Just  after  the  mid-year  examinations  in  1927  a 
girl  in  a  State  university  attempted  to  rob  a  bank  for 
the  amount  of  her  second  semester's  tuition.  Her  mother, 
a  widow,  was  a  waitress  in  a  hotel,  and  the  girl  did  not 
see  any  other  way  of  remaining  in  college.  If  the  girl 
had  the  conviction  that  God  wanted  her  to  finish  her 
college  course,  how  woiild  "faith"  have  suggested  that 
she  solve  her  problem? 

For  Reference 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  The  Meaning  oj  Prayer,  1915. 
Cond6,  Bertha,  Spiritual  Adventuring,  1926. 
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Fleming,  Wallace  B.,  Guide  Posts  to  Life  Work,   1924, 
pages  33-43- 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

The  next  chapter  will  mean  very  little  to  you  unless 
you  do  some  "original  research"  in  the  source  materials 
for  yourself.  You  will  all  get  the  most  out  of  this  research 
if  you  do  it  by  the  "seminar  method,"  assuming  each  a 
portion  of  the  task  and  bringing  your  reports  to  the  next 
class  session.    Here  is  a  workable  way  to  begin: 

1.  In  class  divide  among  yourselves  the  Gospel  ma- 
terial. If  there  are  twelve  of  you,  three  may  take  Mat- 
thew, three  Mark,  etc.  You  will  not  get  as  much  out 
of  it  if  you"  take  individually  only  part  of  a  Gospel,  for 
the  whole  narrative  gives  a  needed  background. 

2.  Write  the  fundamental  needs  of  human  life,  as  out- 
lined in  Chapter  III,  each  at  the  head  of  a  sheet  of  scratch 
paper  or  a  loose  leaf  of  your  notebook. 

3.  Read  your  selected  Gospel  through,  as  carefully 
but  as  rapidly  as  you  wotild  read  a  history  assignment. 
As  soon  as  you  come  to  any  act  or  saying  of  Jesus  that 
seems  to  you  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  question,  What 
was  Jesus'  attitude  toward  the  need  of  persons  for  food? 
(or  for  clothing,  or  recreation,  etc.)  jot  down  the  ref- 
erence, with  enough  of  the  quotation  to  recall  the  whole 
setting  to  you  without  having  to  turn  too  many  leaves 
of  your  Bible  when  you  make  your  class  report.  Your 
page  may  start  something  like  this: 

Jesus'  Attitude  Toward  the  Human  Need  for 

Food 
Matt.  4.  1-4  (His  hunger  during  the  temptation) :  "Man 

shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
Matt.  6.  II  (The  Lord's  Prayer):   "Give  us  this  day  our 

daily  bread." 
Matt.  6,  25.  26  .  .  .  etc. 

Love 
Matt.  5.  4  (Comfort.) 
Matt.  5.  43-48  (Loving  enemies  to  be  like  the  Father.) 
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Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  have  not  many.  It  takes 
the  familiarity  that  comes  from  repeated  reading  to  get 
all  there  really  is  in  answer  to  any  question;  but  you 
will  make  several  interesting  discoveries. 

4.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  of  references  make  a 
little  svmimary  of  what  seems  to  you,  from  the  evidence 
of  the  one  Gospel  you  have  read,  the  relative  importance 
of  this  need  in  Jesus'  scale  of  values. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
FOLLOWING  JESUS'  WAY 

After  a  high-school  vocational  conference  one 
senior  girl  said:  "I  never  knew  there  were  so  many 
interesting  and  worth-while  things  to  do.  I  am 
more  confused  than  ever.  I  guess  I'll  just  have 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  grab!"  Have  you  something 
of  the  same  feeling? 

Read  over  Chapter  III  once  more  and  see  if 
some  of  the  great  human  desires  which  keep  the 
world  busy  seem  to  you  of  more  worth  than  others, 
or  are  all  of  equal  or  indiscriminate  value?  No 
one  can  live  without  food.  Are  the  food  occupa- 
tions inherently  the  noblest?  Life  can  be  main- 
tained without  music  or  pictures  or  books.  Are 
art  and  literature  therefore  to  be  classified  as 
unnecessary  luxuries? 

Changing  standards. — All  the  records  we  have, 
historic  and  prehistoric,  show  that  while  all  peoples 
have  at  first  been  absorbed  in  meeting  their  ma- 
terial needs,  as  fast  as  they  mastered  their  physical 
environment  suflSciently  to  develop  their  charac- 
teristic civilizations  they  have  differed  widely  in 
the  value  they  placed  on  the  different  satisfactions. 
Moreover,  most  of  these  cultures  have  changed 
their  emphases  at  different  stages  in  their  history. 
The  nation  that  once  strove  for  beauty  or  knowl- 
edge later  bends  all  its  energies  to  accumulating 
wealth;  the  peoples  that  spent  their  barbaric  force 
in  extending  their  military  power  and  glory  seek 
now  art,  now  pleasure. 

318 
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How  do  these  changes  in  valuations  arise?  Is 
it  a  natural  process  of  growth  and  decay?  or  is  it 
the  result  of  influences  purposefully  directed  by 
the  dominant  personalities  of  leaders?  Keep  these 
questions  in  mind  during  your  studies  of  history 
from  now  on.  At  least  we  may  agree  that  a  new 
and  distinctive  valuation  of  life  entered  the  world 
with  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  Christians  have 
also  had  very  different  ideas  at  different  periods 
of  history  as  to  what  constituted  the  good  and  the 
supremely  desirable. 

What  are  Christian  standards? — As  we  look  back 
it  seems  that  at  some  times  Jesus'  followers  have 
been  so  far  away  from  their  leader  that  they  have 
lost  his  perspective.  The  times  and  the  ways  of 
the  different  centuries  have  been  different  from 
the  world  in  which  Jesus  lived  his  human  life,  and 
our  own  century  seems  to  be  the  most  different 
of  all.  Has  he  any  contribution  to  make  to  such 
a  modern  problem  as  a  girl's  deciding  on  the  way 
she  shall  earn  her  living,  when  such  a  problem  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  his  day?  This  is  a  pretty 
vital  question,  for  if  a  girl  cannot  follow  her  Lord 
in  directing  the  whole  purpose  and  setting  of  her 
life,  how  can  she  be  in  any  true  sense  his  follower 
at  all? 

It  is  true  that  we  need  not  expect  to  find  rules 
laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  that  can  be  liter- 
ally observed  in  the  twentieth  century;  but  we  do 
have  a  right  to  expect  principles  that  are  eternal 
as  human  personality  itself.  How  shall  we  find 
them?  It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
earnestly  and  persistently  tried  it  that  when  one 
reads  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  with  some  definite, 
living  question  demanding  an  answer,  insight  and 
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imagination  are  given  the  reader  so  that  the  well- 
worn  words  have  a  new  and  personal  meaning. 
Increasing  insight  and  comprehension  bring  that 
reader  closer  in  spirit  and  understanding  as  more 
and  more  questions  are  thus  asked  and  the  answers 
acted  upon.  The  value  of  this  chapter  will  not 
lie  in  the  brief  and  highly  incomplete  summaries 
of  partial  answers  to  some  of  these  vital  questions 
but  only  in  an  introduction  to  a  method  of  com- 
panionship with  the  living,  sympathetic,  under- 
standing Friend  and  Leader  through  the  record 
of  his  earthly  life  and  words.  It  is  certain  that 
Jesus  himself  very  definitely  chose  his  own  life- 
work  from  among  conflicting  and  attractive  possi- 
bilities. It  is  possible  to  trace  from  his  actions  as 
well  as  from  his  words  at  least  some  of  his  working 
principles. 

Jesus'  attitude  toward  human  needs. — If  we  take 
the  list  of  human  needs  we  worked  out  in  Chapter 
III,  we  may  infer  which  Jesus  considered  the  most 
important  by  seeing  to  which  he  paid  the  most 
attention. 

Food.  In  Jesus'  day  there  was  widespread 
poverty  and  much  actual  suffering  from  hunger. 
He  was  tenderly  sympathetic  with  that  gnawing 
distress  because  he  had  felt  hunger  and  thirst. 
All  four  Gospels  tell  of  his  feeding  "five  thousand 
men  besides  women  and  children"  who  had  spent 
a  long  day  listening  to  his  teachings.  He  said  that 
the  hospitality  of  the  field,  which  allowed  the 
hungry  traveler  to  eat  grain  and  fruit,  must  not 
be  set  aside  because  of  artificial  Sabbath  regula- 
tions. After  the  wasting  illness  of  Jairus'  little 
daughter  he  "commanded  that  something  should 
be  given  her  to  eat."    He  helped  when  refreshments 
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gave  out  at  a  wedding  party,  and  illustrated  the 
difference  between  willing  and  ungracious  service 
by  the  inconveniently  pressing  needs  of  the  hungry 
traveler.  Providing  good  and  wholesome  food  is 
the  very  least  duty  of  a  parent  and  the  "cup  of 
cold  water"  is  not  too  small  a  service  to  be  rewarded. 
Supplying  this  elemental  need  stands  first  in  the 
duties  that  are  so  obvious  to  the  "blessed  of  my 
Father"  that  they  do  them  without  thought  of 
virtue  or  reward.^ 

Yet  food  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  the  means 
to  the  larger  ends  of  life.  In  that  last  strenuous 
journey  toward  Jerusalem  and  his  death,  in  the 
midst  of  plotting  enemies  and  disciples  too  occupied 
with  themselves  to  try  to  understand  him,  Jesus 
appreciated  the  visit  with  a  friend  to  whom  he 
could  pour  out  his  heart  far  more  than  an  elaborate 
feast,  and  told  the  distracted  Martha,  "Just  a  few 
things  are  necessary;  indeed,  one  dish  is  enough." 
The  Father  can  be  asked  to  provide  this  "our 
needful  bread"  day  by  day  because  life  is  necessary 
for  its  important  work.^ 

Clothing  and  Shelter. — Jesus  placed  these  in 
the  same  class  with  food  as  necessary  means  to  life 
and  work.  He  appreciates  the  need  of  the  rascally 
elderly  servant  for  a  home,  but  points  out  that  a 
better  use  for  money  than  building  fine  houses  is 
cultivating  friendships  that  make  "eternal  taber- 
nacles" for  the  soul.-|  Luxury  in  clothing  or  housing 
is  to   him  a  mark  of  soft  character.^     Soon   after 


'  Matt.  4.  2.  Deut.  23.  24,  25.  Matt.  12.  1-8.  Mark  5.  43. 
John  2.  i-ii.     Luke  11.  5-13.     Matt.  7.  9-1 1;  10.  42;  25.  35,  42. 

2  Matt.  4.  3,  4;  compare  John  6.  27.  Luke  10.  38-42.  Matt.  6.  8, 
II,  25,  26,  31-33. 

»Matt.  6.  28-34;  25.  36,  43.  Luke  16.  4;  compare  Luke  12. 
16-21.    Matt.  II.  8;  Luke  16.  igflf. 
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beginning  his  ministry,  when  he  established  his 
mother  and  brothers  in  Capernaum,  Jesus  seems 
to  have  bought  a  house  of  the  larger,  more  com- 
fortable type;  for  he  was  "at  home"  and  surrounded 
by  a  large  delegation  of  religious  oflficials  when  the 
four  men  let  the  paralytic  down  through  the  roof. 
Such  crowding  of  his  home  was  resented  by  his 
relatives,  so  that  at  last  he  made  over  his  house 
as  well  as  his  business  to  his  brothers  and  left  his 
home,  planning  never  to  return.  It  was  with  a 
heart  heavy  with  homesickness  that  he  refers  to 
this  new  experience,  *'The  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  This  need  of  a  home  is 
also  to  be  supplied  to  all  those  who  "seek  first  the 
kingdom."* 

Health. — The  preceding  paragraphs  have  touched 
upon  most  of  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jesus'  refer- 
ence to  or  action  concerning  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing.  Not  only  the  mere  existence  dependent 
on  these,  but  sound  health  and  mental  and  emo- 
tional vigor  are  needs  for  true  living.  To  these 
he  gave  so  much  attention  that  there  is  not  space 
here  even  to  give  references  to  the  score  and  more 
of  special  incidents  of  healing  described  by  one 
or  more  of  the  writers.  Go  through  the  Gospels 
marking  the  healings  with  a  special  color  and  see 
how  compelling  to  Jesus  was  the  appeal  of  those 
who,  through  lameness,  blindness,  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  fevers,  dropsy,  leprosy,  and  other 
diseases,  were  not  only  suffering  but  incapable  of 
living  fully.  Besides  the  longer  stories  of  health- 
giving   selected   by    each    writer   for   some   special 


*  Matt.  4.  13;  John  2.  12.  Mark  2.  1-6.  Mark  3.  19-21,  31,  32. 
Luke  9.  51;  compare  Matt.  13.  55,  56;  Lvike  12.  52,  53.  Luke  9. 
58-62.     Mark  10.  28-30. 
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purpose,  there  are  little  summaries  which  show 
how  nearly  the  physician's  profession  might  describe 
one  phase  of  the  life  work  Jesus  chose.^ 

Recreation  and  Social  Fellowship.  —  Jesus 
was  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  put  the 
ideas  of  happiness  and  religion  together.  His  first 
"mighty  work"  was  to  keep  a  damper  from  falling 
on  a  wedding  feast.  He  regularly  accepted  social 
invitations  from  all  sorts  of  people,  in  spite  of  being 
criticized  for  so  doing.  He  explained  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  such  a  good  time  being  together 
and  helping  others  it  was  like  a  continuous  wedding 
party,  and  that  the  most  natural  expression  of  joy 
was  getting  others  to  share  it  with  you.  He  also 
gave  directions  for  making  parties  a  real  social 
success.  Jesus  recognized  the  need  of  what  we 
call  a  vacation,  but  to  him  the  greatest  rest  was 
work  that  fits,  without  rubbing  or  galling  (as  the 
yokes  he  made  in  his  carpenter  days  fitted  the 
shoulders  of  the  ox),  and  done  in  congenial  co- 
operation with  himself.^ 

Education. — The  name  by  which  Jesus  was  most 
widely  known  was  "Teacher,"  and  people  con- 
tinually marveled  at  his  teaching  because  it  was 
so  different  from  any  other  they  had  known.  He 
felt  deeply  the  selfishness  and  incompetence  of 
most  of  the  teachers  of  his  day  and  its  effect  on  the 
lives  of  the  people,  especially  the  children.  He 
stated  simply  and  clearly  the  two  fundamental 
principles    of    "modern"    education — "learning    by 


6  Matt.  4.  23,  24;  II.  4,  5;  12.  15;  14.  13,  14;  15.  30,  31;  19.  2; 
Mark  i.  32-34,  39;  6.  53-56;  Luke  4.  40-41;  6.  17-19;  7-  21-23. 
John  21.  25. 

"Luke  5.  29-34;  7.  34-36,  44-46;  10.  38-40;  II.  37;  14.  7-14; 
15.  i;  19.  1-7;  John  2.  i-ii;  12.  i,  2.  Luke  15.  6,  9,  22-32;  Mark 
6.  30-32;  Matt.  II.  28-30. 
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doing"  and  "truth  at  any  cost";  and  in  addition 
he  offered  the  light  by  which  to  find  and  follow 
and  do  the  truth.' 

Power,  Display,  Luxury  (wealth,  ambition,  pres- 
tige).— On  these  matters  even  Jesus'  most  intimate 
friends  had  a  very  hard  time  understanding  his 
point  of  view.  They  were  ambitious,  patriotic, 
and  loyal  to  him.  It  seemed  the  natural  thing  that 
he  should  found  a  world  empire  on  military  force, 
and  that  their  reward  for  helping  him  should  be 
places  of  wealth  and  prominence  from  which  they 
should  receive  the  deference  of  common  folks  and 
be  able  to  make  the  proud  Romans  suffer  for  their 
insolence.  Read  Mark  lo.  23-45  (or  its  parallel 
in  Matthew  or  Luke)  and  John  13.  12-17;  ^8.  lo-ii, 
and  decide  whether  Jesus  was  right  in  calling  these 
human  desires  all  due  to  a  false  sense  of  values; 
or  with  the  Pharisees  then  and  "big  business"  now 
that  Jesus'  ideas  are  all  topsy-turvy  and  unworkable. 

Freedom. — Quite  in  contrast  to  Jesus'  attitude 
toward  the  desire  to  "lord  it  over"  somebody  else 
was  his  eagerness  to  meet  the  need  of  every  person 
to  be  liberated  from  any  sort  of  bondage.  Some 
of  the  chains  he  unloosed  were  those  of  sin,  igno- 
rance, disease,  and  fear  of  danger,  of  poverty,  of 
prison  and  death.^ 

Love. — Someone  in  our  day  has  summed  up  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  toward  this  human  need  in  the 
saying,  "We  sometimes  act  as  though  there  were 


'John  13.  13.    Matt.  7.  28,  29;  13.  54;  22.  16;  John  7.  46.  Matt. 

5.  18-23;  Luke  II.  52;  Matt.  23.  13;  16.  1-3;  John  3.  10.  Matt. 

18.  5,  6,  10-14.  John  7.  17;  Luke  6.  46-49;  10.  37.  John  8.  12,  32, 
46;  14.  17;  15.  26;  16.  13;  18.  37;  12.  35;  14.  6, 

«Luke  4.  18;  Matt.  25.  36,  43;  John  8.  32-36;  Mark  2.  5-12. 

Matt.  13.  10-17;  John  8.  12;  12.  35;  16.  i.  Luke  13.  11-16.  Matt. 
8.  24-26.    Matt.  6.  19-34.     Matt.  10,  17-31;  24.  9-13. 
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circumstances  under  which  a  human  being  could 
exist  without  affection;  there  are  no  such  circum- 
stances." We  find  Jesus  eating  with  despised 
publicans,  urging  that  feasts  be  given  the  poor  who 
never  had  any  good  times,  moved  with  compassion 
to  touch  the  loathsome  leper,  and  treating  humili- 
ated but  penitent  sinners  with  a  tenderness  that 
restored  their  self-respect.  He  elevates  to  the 
highest  plane  the  world  has  known  married  love, 
the  love  of  parents  for  children  and  children  for 
parents,  of  brothers  for  each  other.  He  uses  this 
family  love  to  explain  the  love  of  the  heavenly 
Father  who  clothes  and  feeds  the  birds  and  flowers, 
yet  holds  every  human  personality  of  so  much 
greater  value  that  he  numbers  even  the  hairs  of 
our  heads. 

All  possible  law  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
"love,"  because  that  will  meet  all  possible  needs 
of  persons  living  together.  The  very  fact  of  having 
one  Father  makes  all  men  brothers — even  those 
who  are  enemies;  and  so  they,  like  blood  brothers 
and  neighbors,  are  to  be  loved  and  forgiven  and 
reconciled.  From  his  intimate  friends  Jesus  de- 
manded supreme  devotion.  It  is  need  of  love  to 
express  itself  in  sacrifice,  and  this  sacrifice  he  him- 
self as  Good  Shepherd  and  greatest  Lover  and 
Friend  rejoiced  to  make.  For  your  own  private 
devotional  reading  for  the  next  few  weeks  go  through 
the  Gospels,  making  a  special  mark  around  every 
passage  in  which  Jesus  meets  the  needs  for  love, 
or  tells  how  to  do  so. 

Religion. — To  Jesus  this  was  the  need  of  human 
lives.  "I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  .... 
abundantly."  ....  "And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  should   know   thee  the    only   true    God,  and 
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him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even  Jesus  Christ." 
"As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the 
right  to  become  children  of  God."  He  also  gave 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Way  the  Father  wanted 
them  to  live.  "Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  even 
as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  He  delighted 
to  meet  the  human  needs  for  "shepherding,"  guid- 
ing, and  protecting;  for  forgiveness  and  restoration 
to  wholeness  of  life;  for  sympathy  and  fair  play — 
"justice  and  mercy";  for  standards  of  right.  He 
opened  springing  fountains  of  life  within,  and  for 
these  released  energies  he  offered  opportunities  of 
service  and  fellowship,  of  growth  and  development 
for  the  individual  personality,  which  transformed 
life  like  a  birth  into  a  new  world.^ 

''Following  Jesus"  in  our  work. — Can  we?  We 
who  are  so  different  and  so  less  than  he?  There 
is  a  beautiful  meaning  for  us  in  the  term  by  which 
he  most  often  referred  to  himself — "the  Son  of 
man."  Our  families  can  understand  us  and  know 
our  possibilities  better  than  strangers  or  persons 
of  another  race  just  because  we  have  the  same 
family  inheritance.  Jesus  is  the  Son  (inheritor)  of 
universal  humanity,  and  so  he  knows,  as  no  other 
ever  has  or  can,  all  the  problems  of  being  human. 
Limitations  are  part  of  that  problem.  He  expe- 
rienced them  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  But  as  he 
gave  all  of  himself  to  meeting  every  need  he  could 
meet,  so  in  our  degree  may  we. 

He  had  the  same  limitations  as  we  in  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  day,  in  the  number  of  persons  he 
could  know  and  touch  and  speak  with,  and  so  he 
had  to  choose  from  among  many  possible  and  use- 

9  John  20.  7-1 1 ;  17.  3;  I.  12;  14.  6.     Matt.  5.  48;  John  6.  35;  7. 
37-40;  3.  3-8. 
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ful  things  to  do.  It  seems  a  fair  conclusion  from 
studying  his  choices  that  he  chose  to  meet  the 
greatest  needs  that  he  could,  and  the  needs  no  one 
else  could  or  would.  So  while  in  our  modern  classi- 
fication of  professions  we  might  say  that  he  chose 
to  be  first  a  teacher  and  subordiriately  a  physician, 
he  spent  a  far  greater  number  of  years  in  the  car- 
penter shop;  and  at  any  time  his  friends  were  tired 
out,  dusty  and  hungry,  no  service  too  humble  or  too 
"menial"  for  them  to  perform  was  so  for  him.^** 

Jesus  and  our  larger  self. — In  your  reading  of 
the  Gospels  have  you  noticed  how  consistently 
Jesus  expects  his  friends  to  share  completely  his 
work,  his  joys,  his  methods  and  his  purposes? 
Surely  he  had  too  much  sense  to  expect  the  im- 
possible! For  it  was  just  that  expectation  of  more 
than  anyone  else  suspected  was  possible  that 
developed  the  impetuous,  blundering  Peter  into  a 
rock-like  leader,  and  that  later  made  the  bigoted, 
relentless  young  Pharisee  into  the  tender-hearted, 
open-minded  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  was 
the  first  to  catch  the  vision  of  what  Jesus  had 
meant  by  the  larger  possibilities  for  his  own  work 
that  his  death  and  resurrection  were  to  make 
possible.  The  long,  last  conversations  recorded  in 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  chapters  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  are  full  of  this  eagerness  to  share 
with  his  friends  a  larger  and  a  fuller  companion- 
ship in  service  to  the  world.  He  says  they  are  all 
to  be  one. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  Paul 
interprets  that  thought  of  Jesus  under  the  figure 
of  the  "social  organism."     The  difference  between 

^"Heb.  2.  10,  II,  17;  Phil.  2.  5-7;  Mark  i.  36-38;  2.  5-1 1  (com- 
pare 6.  5);  7.  24-29;  John  6.  5-15,  26-35;  13-  3-16;  21.  3-13. 
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the  term  as  some  sociologists  use  it  and  as  Paul 
develops  it  is  in  the  fact  that  a  Christian  society 
is  not  only  organically  bound  together  as  humanity 
must  everywhere  be,  but  it  has  an  adequate  brain 
and  an  infinite  heart — the  compassion  of  God  and 
the  "mind  of  Christ" — to  direct  and  unify  the  life 
and  work  of  each  least  organ  or  cell  of  this  great 
complex  mass  of  intermingled  human  lives.  No 
life  united  with  God  can  be  insignificant;  and  in 
co-operating  with  the  intentions  of  God  each  least 
part  itself  develops  infinitely  and  eternally.  "Now 
ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  severally  members 
thereof."  "Till  we  all  attain  .  ,  .  unto  a  full-grown 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  ful- 
ness of  Christ:  .  .  .  who  is  the  head,  .  .  .  from  whom 
all  the  body  fitly  framed  and  knit  together  through 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
working  in  due  measure  of  each  several  part,  maketh 
the  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of 
itself  in  love."" 

These  infinite  possibilities  can  be  developed  only 
as  we  continuously,  consciously,  and  purposefully 
"fit  in"  with  the  other  members  of  the  great  human 
family;  not  only  "knit  together,"  but  "working  in 
due  measure"  according  to  our  own  several  part 
— and  do  it  "in  love."  All  this  isn't  easy — but  it 
is  intensely  interesting  and  stimulating,  and  that 
is  how  it  keeps  us  eternally  growing.  And  we  can 
hold  "fast  the  Head,  from  whom  all  the  body  .  .  . 
increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God." 

Making  the  largest  use  of  whatever  powers  we 
have. — "To  whom  they  commit  much,  of  him  will 
they  ask  the  more."     Read  again  the  accounts  of 

"Rom  12.  4,  5;  Eph.  i.  22,  23;  i  Cor.  12.  12-27;  Eph.  4.  11-13, 
15,  16;  Col.  2.  10,  19. 
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the  temptations  and  see  how  they  consisted  in 
suggestions  to  use  his  superb  and  supreme  powers 
— "If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God" — for  such  limited 
purposes  as  meeting  merely  physical  needs,  "show- 
ing off,"  and  ruling  the  world  by  physical  force. 
He  could  do  something  greater,  and  he  did.  Jesus 
called  successful  fishermen,  who  had  larger  powers, 
to  "catch  men";  a  successful  business  man  who 
had  wide  acquaintance  among  "publicans  and  sin- 
ners" to  bring  them  to  him.  To  the  lovable  young 
man  who  in  the  midst  of  his  riches  and  his  upright- 
ness asked,  "What  lack  I  yet?"  he  flung  the  challenge 
to  break  out  of  his  prison  of  things  and  let  his  soul 
grow  in  love  and  service.  Read  the  parable  of  the 
talents.  Matt.  25.  14-30,  and  of  the  pounds,  Luke 
19.  11-27.  These  latent  abilities  may  be  intan- 
gible, just  to  be  friendly  and  kindly  and  forgiving; 
but  still  the  challenge  comes  to  grow,  to  bear  fruit, 
and  to  "be  perfect."^ 

For  Discussion 

1.  As  you  recall  your  studies  in  ancient,  mediaeval, 
modern,  and  current  history,  which  nation  has  at  some 
time  placed  first  in  its  ideals  the  attainment  of  beauty? 
power?  religion?  health?  luxury?  knowledge? 

2.  From  your  studies  and  from  your  own  experience, 
characterize  the  national  emphasis  on  different  values 
made  by  our  own  country  at  different  periods.  What  do 
you  find  generally  considered  of  most  value  at  present? 
Would  you  call  this  present  social  scale  of  values,  as  you 
know  it.  Christian? 

3.  On  what  grounds  would  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
a  high-school  girl  who  said  recently  that  she  thought  "the 
pendulum  is  swinging  back  from  materialism  to  appre- 

"Luke  12.  48.  John  10.  18.  Matt.  19.  16-22.  John  14.  12. 
John  15.  8.    Matt.  5.  43-48. 
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ciation  of  spiritual  values"?  Is  it  possible  for  you  to 
"help  it  swing"  in  which  direction  you  choose?  If  so, 
how?    If  not,  why? 

4.  Is  one  kind  of  work  more  religious  than  another? 
What  constitutes  "Cliristian  service"?  How  does  the 
Father  provide  the  food  and  clothing  and  "all  these 
things"?  (Matt.  6.  8-14,  25-33;  Luke  11.  1-13.)  Is  it 
not  by  the  labor  of  those  to  whom  he  has  given  special 
skills?  (Compare  Exod.  35,  21,  25,  26,  30-35;  36.  i.) 
How  does  he  expect  the  deeper,  spiritual  needs  to  be 
met  to-day?  (Matt.  24.  14;  28.  19;  Mark  13.  10;  Luke 
24.  47-49;  Joi^  20.  21-23;  21.  15-17-) 

5.  In  the  New  York  American  appeared  this  little 
paragraph  which  the  Literary  Digest  thought  himiorous 
enough  to  quote:  "One  man  manufactured  something 
people  needed.  He  made  a  living.  Another  manu- 
factured something  they  didn't  need.  He  made  a  for- 
tune." What  is  the  Christian  attitude  toward  the  facts 
involved  in  this  statement? 

6.  Compare  and  combine  your  reports  on  your  find- 
ings from  the  Gospels,  inserting  at  the  appropriate 
place  any  discoveries  that  the  others  made  which  you 
overlooked,  and  adding  the  reports  from  the  other 
Gospels. 

7.  If  you  have  had  time  to  look  up  some  or  all  of  the 
footnote  references  on  which  the  material  of  this  chapter 
was  based,  talk  over  in  class  any  questions  that  have 
come  up  in  yoiu:  thinking  over  them. 

For  Reference 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John  in  The  American  Standard 

Version. 
Kent,  Charles  Foster,  Tlte  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus, 

Volume  V. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

I.  What  are  the  definite  problems  that  you,  indi- 
vidually, have  most  immediately  to  face  in  preparation 
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for  your  life-work?     Think  them  out  sincerely  and  set 
them  down  clearly  in  your  own  notebook. 

2.  Talk  them  over  with  your  teacher  and  the  other 
members  of  the  class  and  make  a  combined  list  of  im- 
portant questions  that  Christian  girls  need  to  consider. 
Divide  this  list  among  yourselves  as  seems  most  prac- 
tical and  search  for  Jesus'  contributions  to  these  prob- 
lems as  you  did  last  week.  You  will  probably  get  better 
restdts  to  take  the  same  Gospel  again,  as  you  now  have 
recent  familiarity  with  it. 

3.  While  you  are  reading  for  the  answer  to  your  par- 
ticular questions,  make  note  of  any  definite  statements 
of  Jesus  as  to  his  purpose  in  life.  Underscore  these 
statements  in  your  Bible  with  a  special  mark  or  color. 

4.  Review  the  needs  that  Jesus  met  and  put  down 
in  your  notebook  any  ways  that  occur  to  you  in  which 
you,  by  j'-ourself  or  with  the  class,  could  meet  some  of 
them  that  are  not  being  adequately  supplied  to  persons 
you  know. 
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If  there  were  nothing  else  to  consider  but  "What 
are  the  things  that  most  need  doing?"  and  "Of 
those,  what  can  I  learn  to  do  best?"  how  much 
simpler  planning  one's  life-work  would  be!  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  find  even  these  facts,  because 
the  world  is  changing  rapidly  and  we  may  have  un- 
suspected latent  powers — and  inabilities  too.  But 
for  most  of  us  the  matter  is  complicated  by  families 
and  friends  and  teachers  who  give  us  much  and 
often  conflicting  advice,  and  by  duties  and  obliga- 
tions that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Cross-currents  of  loyalty. — Here  is  a  girl  who 
loves  babies  and  toddlers;  with  suitable  training 
in  one  of  the  new  nursery  schools  she  would  make 
an  invaluable  "mother's  helper."  But  her  family 
have  an  unconquerable  prejudice  against  her  "being 
a  nursemaid."  They  think  millinery  "so  genteel" 
and  insist  on  her  trying  it  in  shop  after  shop  where 
her  inability  to  match  and  combine  colors  or  to 
give  the  least  touch  of  style  drives  employer  and 
customers  to  despair  and  herself  to  sullen  dis- 
couragement. 

Another  is  preparing  for  music  or  medicine  when 
she  wants  to  be  in  architecture  or  commerce,  because 
her  mother  has  dreamed  from  her  babyhood  that 
the  daughter  should  carry  out  the  career  her  advent 
made  impossible.  An  affectionate  and  indulgent 
father  is  adamant  on  one  subject:  his  daughter  shall 
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not  "disgrace  the  family"  by  doing  anything.  As 
if  he  were  not  able  to  support  her  at  home!  Maybe 
the  brilliant  daughter  is  expected  to  stand  aside 
for  her  much  less  able  brother  solely  because  he 
is  a  boy.  Or  the  family  laugh  at  her  "high-hat" 
notions.  Perhaps,  hardest  of  all,  the  whole  family 
are  ready  to  go  actually  underfed  if  thereby  their 
daughter  may  realize  their  ambitions  for  her. 
Which  is  the  better  for  them  all,  the  hardships, 
or  the  disappointment  if  she  gives  up  college  and 
takes  the  quickest  road  to  assuming  her  share  of 
the  financial  burdens? 

Has  Jesus  any  help  to  offer  in  these  problems? 
It  is  certain  that  he  went  through  very  similar 
experiences.  At  the  age  when  well-to-do  boys 
destined  for  the  rabbinical  profession  were  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  begin  their  higher  education,  he  took 
the  initiative  and  matriculated  with  honor.  How- 
ever, he  respected  the  family  judgment,  and  when 
they  decided  that  course  was  not  wise  he  "went 
down  with  them  .  .  .  and  was  subject  unto  them." 
For  eighteen  years  he  stayed  in  Nazareth,  learning 
and  carrying  on  the  family  trade  and  supporting 
his  widowed  mother  and  the  half  dozen  or  more 
younger  children.  We  know  from  the  customs  of 
the  times  he  must  have  supplied  his  sisters  with 
dowries,  and  the  records  imply  that  he  left  his 
mother  modestly  but  comfortably  established  with 
his  brothers  in  his  own  house.  The  move  to  Caper- 
naum, a  much  larger  city  than  Nazareth,  may  have 
been  the  brothers'  desire.^ 

These  brothers  were  entirely   out  of  sympathy 


*Acts  22.  3;  Gal.  I.  14.  Luke  2.  41-51.  Mark  6.  3.  Mark  2. 
i;  3-  19;  7-  17-  (Note  that  the  Greek  for  "in  the  house"  is  equiv- 
alent to  our  "at  home.") 
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with  his  teaching  work,  and  they  and  their  wives 
made  it  very  hard  for  Jesus  and  his  mother,  who 
loyally  stood  by  him  when  she  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  about.  He  met  every  real  need 
of  his  family;  but  when  the  time  had  arrived  that 
he  and  they  must  make  their  choices,  he  went  ahead 
with  the  work  he  was  certain  God  wanted  him 
to  do  without  allowing  either  accepted  customs  or 
the  pain  of  misunderstanding  and  opposition  to 
deflect  him  from  his  own  course.  Once  started, 
there  is  no  place  for  a  quitter.^ 

Light  on  the  path. — We  may  be  ready  enough  to 
brave  opposition  and  discouragement,  but  we  must 
be  sure  we  are  on  the  right  road.  So  often  the  path 
that  looked  perfectly  plain  ahead  is  blocked  by 
circumstances  that  make  a  detour  necessary.  Yet 
the  one  who  is  guided  by  circumstances  alone  is 
likely  to  make  a  trail  about  as  straight  as  a  cow- 
path  and  to  get  about  as  far!  Sometimes  the  lights 
by  which  others  are  guiding  themselves  on  their 
way  blind  us  in  finding  our  own.  By  what  change- 
less beacon  can  we  orient  ourselves  when  we  come 
to  a  turn  in  the  road?  Jesus  seems  always  to  have 
met  circumstances  with  reference  to  one  steady  pur- 
pose. Whenever  he  came  to  a  fork  in  the  road  he 
decided  the  next  step  in  the  light  of  that  constant 
purpose.     What  was  it,  and  is  it  one  we  can  adopt? 

Jesus*  statements  of  his  own  purpose.— The 
first  consciousness  of  his  mission  is  stated  in  his 
childish  words,  "I  must  be  [busy  or  active]  in  the 
things  of  my  Father."  He  tells  John  the  Baptist 
that  he  must  "fulfill  all  righteousness"  and  his 
earliest  disciples  that  he  must   be  "preaching  and 

2  John  7.  5;  Mark  6.  4.  Luke  12.  50-53;  John  19.  26,  27.  John 
2.  3-5;  Mark  3.  19-21;  31-35-     Mark  8.  34-38.     Luke  9.  59-62. 
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bringing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  this  preaching  he  carries  out  his  definite  purpose 
to  "fulfill"  the  work  of  John  and  of  "all  the  law 
and  the  prophets."  But  his  whole  purpose  was 
much  greater  than  any  that  even  prophets  or 
heavenly  messengers  had  stated  for  him.  It  was 
no  less  than  completely  to  share  his  Father's  will 
and  do  his  works.  "I  am  come  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me  .  .  .  For  this  is.  the  will  of  my  Father, 
that  everyone  .  .  .  should  have  eternal  life."  Read 
through  the  fourth  Gospel  and  see  in  how  many 
ways  and  under  what  circumstances  Jesus  repeated 
his  purpose  to  give  life — abundant,  overflowing, 
and  eternal.  In  the  first  three  Gospels  this  idea  of 
all  persons  living  fully  and  joyously  according  to 
the  Father's  will  is  called  by  the  term  familiar 
to '  his  hearers,  the  kingdom  of  God? 

This  all-inclusive  purpose  had  many  phases. 
He  saw  that  the  eternal  quality  of  life  came  from 
knowing  himself  and  the  Father,  so  he  must  make 
known  the  Father  and  his  love,  especially  to  those 
who  know  the  least  about  him.  Hence  he  said 
he  came  not  to  condemn  the  world  but  to  save, 
"to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  "to  call 
not  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,"  and 
to  forgive  sins. 

As  life  must  have  nourishment  and  sunshine, 
his  purpose  to  supply  these  needs  is  stated  in  such 
words  as  "I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  "living  water," 
"the  light  of  the  world.''  The  joy  of  health  is  activity, 
and  Jesus  found  doing  the  Father's  will  more  fun 
than  eating;   so  he  was   eager  to  share  the  joy  of 

*  Compare  Mark  9.  43  with  9.  47  and  Matt.  19.  14;  25.  34,  46. 
John  5.  20;  14.  12. 
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work.  The  fascination  of  this  work  was  that  the 
Father  gave  him  constantly  greater  things  to  do; 
so  he  promised  to  share  that  joy  also.  The  "light" 
in  which  eternal  life  grows  is  truth,  and  he  said: 
"To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end 
am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness unto  the  truth,"  and  "the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.' ^ 

Now,  persons  who  enjoy  "lording  it  over"  others 
do  not  want  them  to  be  free,  and  they  hate  anyone 
who  liberates  from  injustice,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition. Jesus  knew  that  hatred  of  him  was  bound 
to  end  in  his  death,  yet  clear  and  steady  as  a  star 
burned  his  purpose  to  lay  down  his  life  to  save  others. 
Because  "the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many,"  his  sacrifice  was  part  of  his 
joy.  "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because 
I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again. 
No  one  taketh  it  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself."  His  purpose  to  make  human  life  whole 
and  perfect  includes  the  plan  to  keep  his  friends 
in  a  comradeship  with  himself  that  shall  never 
end.  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  .  .  .  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also," 

Conflicting  ideals. — Every  Christian  must  face 
honestly  the  fact  that  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
Jesus  are  squarely  in  opposition  to  the  aims  and 
purposes  accepted  by  many  of  the  persons  who 
are  running  the  world  we  live  in.  We  cannot 
"seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness" and  "safety  first,"  or  money  first,  or  even 
our  egoistic  "self-expression"  first.  He  said  that 
if  we  work  to  make  all  the  relations  between  all  the 
persons  in  the  world  those  that  prevail  in  a  loving 
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home,  "all  these  things"  shall  be  added  unto  us, 
and  unto  our  brothers  too.  The  world  insists  that 
we  seek  these  things  for  ourselves  first,  and  then 
make  life  as  comfortable  for  others  as  we  feel  in- 
clined to. 

It  is  only  "natural"  that  we  should  be  good  to 
those  who  have  been  good  to  us,  and  "pay  back" 
to  others  all  that  they  make  us  suffer.  Jesus  recog- 
nized the  force  of  that  instinctive  reaction  of  one 
human  being  to  his  treatment  by  another  in  the 
Golden  Rule.  What  makes  it  so  revolutionary  is 
his  simple  device  of  taking  the  initiative  in  starting 
the  chain  of  kindly  reactions.  We  are  to  do  good 
to  others  first,  as  a  direct  result  of  loving  our  Father 
supremely  and  our  neighbor  as  our  self.  The  real 
fork  in  the  road  that  we  have  often  to  face  is  whether 
we  shall  add  to  the  inertia  which  would  keep  the 
world  as  it  is  (or  let  it  slip  back  a  little),  or  help 
make  a  new  world. 

Now,  some  of  the  world  is  new,  and  we  must 
be  "conservative"  of  the  conservatives  in  guarding 
every  precious  advance  that  has  been  made  by 
the  long  line  of  saints  and  heroes  who  have  "nobly 
wrought  of  old."  But  whenever  what  is,  is  not 
Christian,  it  must  he  changed.  That  process  always 
brings  the  hue  and  cry  of  "radicalism"  and  "revolu- 
tion." Not  all  revolutionists,  however,  are  trying 
to  change  the  world  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
purposes;  by  that  test  you  can  decide  whether 
others  are  opening  ways  to  liberate  the  world  or 
destroying  it  with  wanton  lust  for  power.  By  that 
test  also  you  can  know  whether  your  refusal  to 
heed  the  accepted  standards  is  headstrong  folly 
or  loyalty  to  the  Inner  Light. 

Applying  Jesus*  standards. — "A   disciple  is  not 
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above  his  teacher,  nor  a  servant  above  his  lord. 
It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  teacher, 
and  the  servant  as  his  lord."  "As  the  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  "Neither  for  these 
only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on 
me  through  their  word;  that  they  may  all  be  one."^ 
Some  of  the  sharpest  conflicts  with  Jesus'  standards 
occur  in  selecting  the  methods  we  shall  employ, 
the  persons  we  shall  consider  most  important,  and 
the  rewards  we  shall  seek.  Many  of  his  standards 
are,  truly,  "hard  sayings."  Few  have  ever  believed 
them  enough  to  put  them  into  practice  clear  to 
their  practical  conclusions.  Many  say  it  cannot 
be  done;  that  they  are  the  "idealism"  of  an  im- 
practical dreamer.  Others  say  that  they  are  meant 
only  for  the  few  who  are  specially  "called"  to 
"religious  work."  Do  they  all,  or  any  of  them, 
seem  workable  in  your  own  choices?  Let  us  see, 
not  whether  we  have  to,  but  whether  we  may 
follow  Jesus  in  his  own  path. 

"Professional  standards"  and  Christian  progress. 
— When  any  of  us  start  out  to  be  a  stenographer 
or  a  teacher  or  to  keep  a  shop,  we  soon  find  that 
certain  things  are  expected  of  us.  There  is  a  pop- 
ular ideal  of  all  the  usual  careers,  and  innovations 
as  such  receive  severe  criticism  and  active  opposi- 
tion. Perhaps  you  have  witnessed  such  conflicts 
when  an  enthusiastic  teacher  tried  to  introduce 
a  new  study  or  a  new  method  into  your  own  school. 
Just  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  moral  battle 
grounds  is  in  commerce  and  industry.  Also  those 
whose  love  of  country  is  too  great  to  stand  by  while 
their  country  develops  unchristian  selfishness  and 
hatreds  are  not  infrequently  misjudged. 
*  Matt.  10.  24,  25;  John  20.  21;  17.  20,  21. 
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Jesus  chose  the  work  he  was  "sent"  to  do,  and 
as  the  "Messiah"  or  "Jehovah's  Anointed"  of  his 
people  they  had  a  definite  ideal  of  what  that  meant. 
"We  hoped  that  it  was  he  who  should  redeem 
Israel,"  said  two  of  his  friends  after  his  death.  The 
popular  ideal  of  "redeeming  Israel"  meant  to 
liberate  the  nation  from  the  political  domination  of 
Rome  and  to  set  up  a  world  capital  at  Jerusalem, 
forcing  tribute  from  all  the  nations  so  that  Israel 
need  no  longer  pay  taxes.  The  religious  leaders 
added  to  this  the  idea  that  the  Messiah  should 
compel  every  Jew  to  keep  the  law  and  the  tradi- 
tions perfectly. 

Some  had  a  nobler  view  than  that.  In  the  angelic 
prophecy  and  announcement  of  his  birth,  in  the 
prophecy  hunted  by  the  scribes  for  the  Wise  Men, 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  aged  Simeon,^  we  find 
he  was  expected  to  rule  his  people  wisely  as  the 
shepherd  of  his  sheep,  so  that  there  should  be  joy, 
peace,  and  good  will  among  all  peoples,  even  the 
Gentiles.  There  is  only  one  gleam  of  insight  into 
the  suffering  involved  in  carrying  out  this  joyous 
program.  His  forerunner,  John,  also  had  a  clear  and 
precise  plan  for  the  Messiah's  work.^ 

How  did  Jesus  meet  this  expectation?  He  built 
on  the  foundations  of  others  hut  was  not  limited  by 
their  plans  and  methods.  Originality  is  the  only 
means  for  progress,  but  many  adults  think  "what 
was  good  enough  for  our  fathers  is  good  enough 
for  us."  Jesus  met  this  attitude  by  accepting  the 
good  but  showing  them  that  new  days  require  new 
ways.      His   new    methods    were   constructive,    not 


"Luke  I.  32,  33;  2. 10,  II,  14.     Matt.  2.  6.     Luke  2.  30-35. 
•Matt.  3.  II,  12;  Mark  i.  7,  8;  Luke  3.  16,  17;  John  i.  26-30,36. 
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destructive.  He  wanted  the  younger  generation  to 
take  up  his  new  ideas  and  carry  them  out,  rather 
than  breaking  up  what  was  good  in  the  settled 
ways  and  beliefs  of  the  older  ones.  Reread  the 
references  just  given  about  John  the  Baptist's 
plans  for  the  Messiah  and  think  out  why  he  was 
disappointed  in  Jesus.  Notice  how  John  wanted 
to  have  people  judged  immediately  and  punished 
or  rewarded  for  their  past.  His  method  was  de- 
structive and  his  world  was  static,  while  Jesus' 
method  was  constructive  and  his  world  was  dynamic 
— one  in  which  people  were  to  be  forgiven  for  their 
past  and  started  on  a  future  of  becoming  perfect 
like  their  heavenly  Father.  Can  you  think  of 
persons  who  are  meeting  this  same  problem  in 
their  work  at  present?  Jesus'  closest  friends  some- 
times thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to 
act  the  way  everyone  expected  him  to,  but  Jesus 
always  found  out  where  God's  way  for  him  was 
different  and  followed  that/ 

Spending  self  for  the  neediest. — It  was  quite 
evidently  Jesus'  settled  policy  to  seek  the  persons 
who  needed  him  most,  not  those  who  could  do  the 
most  for  him.  Not  enjoying  peace  and  comfort 
with  those  who  were  dear  but  leaving  them  in 
safety  to  seek  those  who  were  strayed  and  lost 
was  to  him  the  inevitable  way  to  spend  time  and 
energy  as  long  as  one  person  remained  outside  the 
circle  of  the  Father's  home.  So  he  not  only  accepted 
invitations  to  go  where  such  "lost"  persons  were 
congregated  but  made  opportunities,  never  count- 
ing the  cost  of  bodily  fatigue  in  the  long  journeys 
on    foot,    or    the    complaints    and    even    deliberate 

'  Matt.  5-  17-22,  27,  28,  33,  34,  38,  39,  43,!44:  7-  28, 29;  Mark  2. 
18-28.     Luke  5.  33-39- 
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rudeness  of  "important"  people.  He  did  not  let 
the  disarrangement  of  his  own  home  or  his  plans 
hinder  his  helping  persons,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  those  who  valued  sheep  or 
hogs  or  even  the  institutional  Sabbath  more  than 
a  chance  to  heal  just  one  person.* 

The  most  valuable  of  all  persons  are  children. 
If  they  are  not  "caused  to  stumble,"  they  have 
unlimited  powers  of  growth  and  of  learning  and 
doing  the  Father's  will  so  that  his  kingdom  shall 
come.  One  of  the  last  messages  recorded  of  Jesus 
was  a  challenge  to  prove  devotion  to  himself  by 
devoting  life  to  this  his  own  work,  of  "feeding  my 
sheep"  and  "my  lambs."  He  certainly  expected 
all  who  wanted  to  be  counted  as  his  disciples  to 
carry  out  his  commandment  of  love;  and  he  expected 
it  to  cost  them  a  great  deal,  just  as  it  did  him. 
Even  financial  service  to  the  kingdom  is  measured 
not  by  the  amount  given  but  the  amount  one  has 
left  and  the  abandon  of  love  with  which  it  is  given. 
Religion  that  is  practiced  with  an  eye  to  what  one 
can  get  out  of  it,  in  admiration  or  prestige,  and 
not  for  its  service  to  others,  Jesus  said  was  use- 
less. Real  helpfulness  to  others,  unwilling  and 
surly  though  it  may  be,  brings  one  into  a  kindlier 
attitude,  but  even  the  most  elaborate  charity  fails 
if  given  for  one's  own  sake  instead  of  the  recipients.^ 


*  Luke  7.  18-28.  Matt.  5.  38-48;  Luke  7.  47-50;  John  8.  10,  11. 
Matt.  8.  31-34.  Mark  2.  17;  Luke  15.  3-32;  Matt.  18.  12-14;  John 
10.  11-18.  John  4.  4-18,  27-35;  Luke  19.  i-io;  7.  11-15,  36- 
47.  Mark  2.  1-4;  3,  19-21;  6.  31-34.  Matt.  8.  28-34;  12.  9-12; 
Mark  3.  1-5. 

•Matt.  18.  1-6,  10-14;  19.  13-15.  John  21.  15-17.  John  15.  12, 
17;  13-  34.  35  (compare  Matt.  22.  37-40);  Luke  6.  27-35;  Mark  8. 
34-35;  Luke  9.  57-62;  Matt.  10.  34-39;  20.  25-28;  John  12.  24-26; 
15.  13;  Matt.  27.  40-43.  Mark  12.  41-44;  Matt.  26.  6-13.  Matt. 
6.  1-6,  16-18;  23.  I-I2.    Luke  17.  7-10;  II.  5-13;  Matt.  5.  40-45. 
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Rewards  and  satisfactions. — A  Christian  girl 
with  an  attractive  personality,  who  liked  people 
and  who  readily  got  them  to  do  things,  and  who 
was  very  clever  and  original  in  entertaining  them, 
was  advised  to  take  a  four-year  college  course  and 
two  years  of  specialization  in  a  graduate  school  of 
religious  education,  in  order  to  become  the  director 
of  young  people's  work  in  a  large  city  church. 
While  considering  this  plan  she  received  an  ofifer 
from  a  reputable  vaudeville  company  at  a  begin- 
ning salary  much  larger  than  she  would  be  getting 
after  ten  years  in  religious  work.  In  her  place 
what  would  you  do? 

This  girl  recognized  that  she  would  be  doing  a 
real  service  in  entertaining  the  public  in  a  clean 
and  wholesome  way,  and  she  "had  plenty  of  use 
for  the  money."  The  possibility  of  having  her 
name  in  electric  lights  on  Broadway  had  its  normal 
pull  too.  But  she  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  the  fact  that  her  youth  and  her  inherited 
gifts  would  be  spent  for  immediate  cash  returns, 
not  invested  as  capital  for  increasing  serviceable- 
ness  during  her  entire  lifetime.  "It  came  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  one  big  thing  was  money,  and  I 
believe  Jesus  found  something  bigger,"  she  decided. 

Money  and  position,  or  more  life? — In  his  regard 
for  the  rewards  worth  working  for  Jesus  seems  to 
many  to  be  absolutely  wrong  and  foolish.  He  said 
most  emphatically  that  money  as  an  object  in  life 
is  not  only  unworthy  but  most  unsatisfying.  Its 
only  value  lies  in  what  it  is  spent  for.  If  it  brings 
only  more  food  and  clothing  than  one  can  possibly 
use,  one  spends  it  like  a  fool,  for  "a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he   possesseth."      Even    the    dishonest    steward   is 
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commended  for  his  insight  in  spending  his  gains 
to  make  friends  who  will  last  after  the  money  is 
gone.  Jesus  impressed  upon  his  disciples  that  they 
must  not  give  any  ground  for  the  impression  that 
they  were  trying  to  "make  something"  from  those 
whom  they  served.  A  decent  living  was  to  be 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course  from  a  loving  Father 
who  would  furnish  the  necessary  means  to  accom- 
plish worth-while  work.^° 

The  use  of  money,  however,  is  a  test  of  one's 
character  and  ability.  Anyone  who  is  dishonest 
or  unreliable  in  financial  matters  will  never  be 
faithful  in  spiritual  responsibilities.  The  real  peril 
in  money  is  that  it  so  quickly  becomes  master 
instead  of  servant  and  trickily  undermines  one's 
allegiance  to  God,  deceitfully  suggesting  that  it 
is  possible  to  serve  both  God  and  money.  But 
there  is  a  psychological  law  that  only  one  thing 
at  a  time  can  occupy  the  center  of  attention,  so 
the  way  to  keep  money  and  life  in  the  proper  rela- 
tion to  each  other  is  to  "put  first  things  first"  and 
keep  them  there,  "for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there 
will  thy  heart  be  also."  Jesus  freely  admitted  that 
this  was  a  hard  thing  to  do,  but  said  it  was  the 
only  way  to  lifcj  and  that  difficult  as  it  is,  it  is 
possible.  ^^ 

The  leading  religious  men  of  his  day  thought 
this  attitude  toward  money  was  pure  nonsense, 
as  well  as  all  his  altruistic  ideas  about  saving  sin- 
ners and  sick  and  "lost"  folks;  but  Jesus  affirmed 
it  even  more  strongly,  saying  "that  which  is  exalted 
among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 


i^Luke   12.    15-21.     Luke  16.  1-9.    Matt.   10.  8-10   (compare 
10.  16).     Matt.  6.  10,  II,  31-33;  10.  10. 
"Luke  16. 10-13;  Matt.  13.  22;  6. 19-34;  7- 13.  H;  Luke  18. 18-27. 
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Just  now  some  leaders  in  the  business  world  are 
urging  that  a  part  of  his  ideal,  which  they  call 
"industry  for  service,  not  profits,"  be  tried;  be- 
cause, they  say,  the  selfish  "profit  motive"  will 
increasingly  fail  to  accomplish  the  world's  work. 

Jesus  had  the  same  "topsy-turvy"  idea  about 
popularity  and  prestige,  and  even  about  ambition 
for  deserved  promotion.  He  insisted  that  the 
rewards  and  promotion  received  in  his  way  of 
working  were  far  more  real  and  satisfying  than 
obsequious  deference  from  those  one  had  "got  ahead 
of."  There  was  joy  in  the  work  itself,  and  also  in 
the  sense  of  having  had  a  share  in  something  so 
big  no  one  person  or  generation  could  claim  the 
credit  for  it.  There  were  larger  interests,  wider 
and  deeper  human  relationships,  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  service,  life  so  rich  and  full  it  is  eter- 
nally worth  living,  and  a  real  and  enjoyable  "treasure 
in  heaven."  This  complete  indifference  to  fame 
and  rewards  and  appreciation,  and  even  the  ability 
to  forego  affection,  Jesus  declared  to  be  the  only 
sure  way  to  the  complete  development  of  one's 
own  unique  personality  and  its  permanent  "honor."^^ 
Are  these  sayings  too  hard  for  us? 

For  Discussion 

1.  Have  your  parents  and  friends  any  definite  plans 
for  your  career?  Do  you  see  any  reason  to  disagree  with 
them?    Is  your  reason  selfish  or  Christian? 

2.  Compare  your  discoveries  of  Jesus'  statements  of 


"Luke  i6.  14,  15;  23.  35.  Luke  14.  7-11;  18.  9-14;  Matt.  23. 
1-12;  compare  John  5.  41-44;  12.  42,  43.  Matt.  20.  20-28.  Jolm 
4.  36.  Matt.  19.  27-29;  25.  20-23,  31-46;  10.  37-39;  16.  24-27; 
John  12.  24-26. 
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his  life  purpose  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
with  the  author's  summary  on  pages  336-338. 

3.  An  eye  specialist  advised  a  yoimg  surgeon  entering 
that  field  to  spend  a  year  in  India  while  his  plastic  muscles 
and  nerves  were  acquiring  the  sure  sldll  of  the  expert, 
because  "In  the  great  hospitals  here  it  woidd  not  be 
yoiu-  'turn'  to  operate  more  than  a  dozen  times  on  those 
difficult  cases,  while  there  you  can  operate  on  as  many 
hundreds  as  you  can  handle."  What  wotdd  be  the 
"Jesus  way"  of  deciding  where  to  practice  permanently? 

4.  If  drawing  advertisements  for  cosmetics  brings  a 
salary  twice  as  great  as  illustrating  health  and  habit 
rimes  for  a  child's  magazine,  is  there  any  vahd  reason 
for  choosing  the  latter? 

5.  "Model  budgets"  for  the  individual  assign  about  15 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  for  the  "family  of  five"  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  income  for  food.  If  the  income 
doubles,  should  the  proportion  for  food  remain  the  same? 
If  it  cannot  be  used  for  more  nourishing  food,  what  can 
you  suggest  doing  with  it? 

6.  If  one  has  equal  ability  to  manage  a  cafeteria  well 
and  to  report  news  for  a  daily  paper  truthfully  and 
readably,  which  of  Jesus'  standards  would  help  decide 
which  work  to  take  up? 

7.  Is  the  general  attitude  toward  money  of  the  people 
you  know  more  like  that  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  Jesus? 
With  what  experience  you  have  had,  which  attitude  do 
you  think  really  gets  the  most  out  of  life?  Give  instances 
in  support  of  what  you  say. 

For  Reference 
The  four  Gospels. 

Fleming,  Wallace  B.,  Guide  Posts  to  Life  Work,   1924, 
pages  44-58. 

Problems  for  Next  Week 

I.  Prepare  for  class  illustrations  of  persons  whose 
attitude  toward  their  work  seems  to  you  (a)  desirable. 
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(6)  undesirable,  and  why.  Have  facts  as  a  basis,  to  see 
if  the  class  can  help  you  understand  the  reasons  why 
these  attitudes  are  held. 

2.  Prepare  together  for  the  next  session  a  class  debate 
on  "Resolved,  That  a  girl  who  is  not  dependent  on  her- 
self for  her  living  should  not  enter  paid  employment." 

3.  Get  together  the  catalogues  of  the  various  col- 
leges and  professional  schools  it  might  be  possible  for 
you  to  attend  and  compare  the  courses  offered  which 
have  any  bearing  on  the  work  you  are  considering. 

4.  Find  out  from  friends  who  are  in  college,  or  from 
the  catalogues  and  other  Hterature  obtained  from  the 
colleges  themselves,  the  cost  per  year  at  the  various 
institutions  at  which  you  might  get  good  preparation 
for  the  work  you  most  incline  to  enter. 

5.  In  the  same  way,  find  out  definitely  what  oppor- 
tunities there  are  in  each  for  a  girl  to  earn  all  or  part  of 
her  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
GETTING  READY 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  great  and  wonderful 
purpose  in  life  and  another  to  find  the  very  best 
and  most  effective  ways  to  carry  it  out.  The 
"how"  is  quite  as  important  as  the  "what"  of  life- 
work.  As  you  face  the  fascinating  but  bewildering 
variety  of  tasks  being  carried  on  in  the  world  of 
work  about  you,  how  do  you  feel  toward  them? 
Is  there  an  eager  desire  to  get  started,  or  a  sense 
of  relief  that  college  comes  first  and  then  you  will 
probably  get  married  and  not  have  to  bother  with 
a  regular  job?  Do  you  have  an  irritated  sense 
that  while  the  result  of  work  is  very  fine  and  noble 
there  is  a  lot  of  uninteresting  detail  that  you  would 
escape  if  you  could?  Do  you,  away  down  deep 
inside,  wish  there  were  no  compulsion  to  work,  so 
that  you  might  be  free  to  dream  and  to  enjoy? 

Personal  attitudes  toward  work. — One's  own  atti- 
tude is  such  a  big  factor  in  success  that  it  is  the 
first  step  in  preparation  to  see  that  it  is  wholesome 
and  helpful.  For  your  attitude  can  be  what  you 
will  it  to  be — if  you  learn  how  to  manage  your 
emotions  instead  of  letting  them  manage  you! 

There  are  those  who  look  upon  work  as  a  curse; 
(some,  perhaps,  because  they  have  heard  a  false 
interpretation  of  Gen.  3.  17-18).  They  say  that 
the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  have  machinery 
do  the  hardest  and  most  distasteful  tasks  and  reduce 

347. 
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to  a  few  hours  a  day  the  time  for  performing  the 
necessary  work.  Others  simply  shift  their  share 
of  work  to  those  not  clever  enough  to  escape  it. 
Pleasure  is  their  goal  and  idleness  their  road  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  people  feel 
that  work  is  life's  greatest  blessing.  They  point 
out  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  the 
"curse"  was  not  labor  but  unproductive  labor,  and 
that  experience  soon  changed  the  attitude  of  those 
early  religious  interpreters.^  Most  of  us  enjoy 
activity  that  produces  something  useful  or  pleasing 
to  ourselves  or  others,  and  find  in  work  the  great 
developer  and  stabilizer  of  human  energies.  We 
are  annoyed  by  continued  idleness  and  find  deep 
satisfaction  in  skill  and  efficiency.  Some  of  the 
early  American  Puritans  made  work  for  its  own 
sake  an  end  in  itself,  and  did  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  values  of  leisure  and  recreation;  but  it 
is  those  who  really  glorify  work  who  invent  ma- 
chinery to  do  more  of  it  and  do  it  better.  It  is 
such  persons  who  manifest  what  has  been  called 
the  "instinct  of  workmanship"  and  contend  that 
the  privilege  of  working  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Life-work  and  "pot-boilers." — Most  persons  have 
to  learn  and  earn  their  fitness  for  the  thing  they 
feel  "called"  to  do  by  some  bread-and-butter  task 
that  seems  far  removed  from  the  ultimate  goal. 
To  go  through  college  or  art  school  or  conservatory 
you  may  have  to  serve  or  take  cash  in  a  cafeteria, 
get  meals  and  do  dishes  or  other  household  tasks 
in  some  family,  tutor  children  or  "stupid"  fellow 
students.      Can    such    work    be    worth    any    more 

» Gen.  8.  21. 
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attention  than  Just  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  as 
quickly  as  possible?  Can  it  be  anything  more 
than  a  mechanical  means  to  the  end  of  preparation 
for  your  profession? 

Suppose  your  father  is  perfectly  able,  financially, 
to  support  you  indefinitely;  how  does  that  affect 
your  relation  to  the  work  that  the  world  needs  to 
have  done?  Suppose  you  are  engaged,  but  have  a 
few  years  to  wait  until  "he"  finishes  his  college 
or  special  training  and  you  must  support  yourself 
for  the  limited  time.  Is  it  worth  while  to  special- 
ize, or  just  to  find  something  as  remunerative  as 
possible  with  the  least  effort  and  training?  If 
your  first  opening  is  a  temporary  one,  what  is  the 
use  of  doing  or  learning  anything  more  than  the 
assigned  task? 

Well,  in  every  case,  if  someone  needs  that  work 
done  enough  to  pay  you  for  doing  it,  what  quality 
of  work  do  you  owe  them?  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples which  determine  a  Christian's  attitude  toward 
all  work  and  toward  any  given  task  at  any  par- 
ticular time  or  place.  One  is  the  self-respect  of  a 
child  of  God  which  makes  it  impossible  for  her  to 
be  slack,  or  careless,  or  dishonest  to  her  own  best 
standards  of  performance.  The  other  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  child  of  the  heavenly  Father  to  meet 
the  needs  of  his  other  children. 

If  we  turn  to  see  what  Jesus  has  to  say  about 
it,  we  find  that  he  poured  his  whole  self  into  his 
work  —  his  business,  his  home  and  friends,  life 
itself,  body  and  blood,^  were  poured  forth  with 
the  magnificent  abandon  of  one  who  has  counted  the 


*Luke  9.  58  (compare  2  Cor.  8.  2-4,  9);  John  7.  5;  Mark  3.  21, 
22;  Matt.  10.  34-39.    John  6.  51,  53-55;  Matt.  26.  26-28. 
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cost  and  is  not  only  sure  the  end  is  worth  it  but  has 
the  "right"  to  give  it  and  is  "glorified"  by  it.^ 

The  long  road,  or  short-cuts?— What  preparation 
is  necessary  for  the  work  you  have  about  decided 
on?  How  long  a  road  lies  between  the  point  you 
have  now  reached  and  that  definite  entrance  gate? 
What  are  the  minimum  requirements  and  what 
are  considered  most  desirable?  Which  can  you 
accomplish? 

The  time  and  expense  for  adequate  preparation 
must  be  thoroughly  considered  to  prevent  dis- 
couragement or  a  sudden  "jumping  the  track," 
because  of  a  financial  setback,  into  some  utterly 
unrelated  bypath.  Often  one  gets  "panicky"  and 
takes  up  money-earning  in  something  unrelated 
and  inappropriate  when  by  planning  she  could  find 
jobs  genuinely  connected  with  some  phase  of  the 
profession  planned  for,  that  would  serve  quite  as 
well  for  the  earning  and  be  also  a  partial  preparation. 
Perhaps  this  sudden  yielding  to  fear  and  worry  is 
an  illustration  of  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  said 
"No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"Counting  the  cost"  means  literally  accounting  for 
all  the  details  of  preparation  and  fitness  for  the 
chosen  work.  Have  you  the  sense  to  plan  it  clear 
through  and  the  grit  to  stick  to  it? 

Shall  I  go  to  college? — Not  long  ago  someone 
figured  out  that  while  college-trained  persons  are 
but  2  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  they  filled  59  per  cent  of  all  places  of  leader- 
ship. Of  course  as  the  proportion  of  college 
graduates  increases,  as  it  is  rapidly  doing,  the  com- 


» John  10.  18;  17.  I,  4,  5. 
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petition  will  be  keener.  College  will  not  be  such  a 
certain  stepping-stone  to  leadership,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  advancement  will  be  increasingly  diffi- 
cult without  it.  Now,  to  seek  "superior  advantages" 
as  a  means  to  taking  advantage,  to  leadership  in 
the  sense  of  "lording  it  over"  the  ignorant  and 
unprivileged,  is  beneath  contempt.  But  as  a  means 
to  being  able  to  take  one's  full  share  of  service  in 
a  growing  democracy  and  helping  extend  the  true 
democracy  of  opportunity  to  all,  to  secure  such 
superior  training  is,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
Christian  girl's  clear  duty.  The  question  to  be 
decided  is  whether  college  does  afford  that  superior 
training  for  one's  own  particular  service. 

In  preparing  your  reports  for  class  you  have 
pretty  thoroughly  canvassed  the  necessity  of  col- 
lege preparation  for  the  specific  work  you  have 
in  mind.  For  some  positions  a  college  degree  is 
a  prerequisite;  one  cannot  think  of  being  a  physician 
or  a  high-school  teacher  without  it.  But  what  if 
you  are  to  be  a  trained  nurse?  or  a  kindergartner? 
or  an  interior  decorator?  or  run  a  cafeteria?  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  wider  the  outlook  one 
has  on  life,  the  more  varied  her  intellectual  sym- 
pathies, the  more  kinds  of  persons  with  whom  she 
has  a  common  background,  the  greater  are  her  op- 
portunities to  serve  and  succeed  in  any  undertaking. 
The  kindergartner  wants  to  understand  men  and 
women  as  well  as  wee  children.  The  nurse  must 
be  a  member  of  society  as  well  as  serving  efficiently 
in  the  sick-room. 

The  accumulating  experience  of  women  in  every 
conceivable  profession  points  to  a  general  liberal- 
arts  course  as  a  desirable  foundation  for  almost 
any  specialization.      In  her  undergraduate  courses 
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one  may  elect  with  reference  to  her  chosen  work, 
but  not  too  narrowly;  it  would  be  tragic  to  close 
the  doors  on  fresh  discoveries  and  alluring  new 
fields  yet  unknown!  The  girl  who  is  still  undecided 
will  want  to  learn  as  much  of  all  life  as  possible  to 
help  her  find  herself.  To  that  end  she  would  best 
choose  largely  from  the  "human"  studies — literature, 
history,  sociology,  biology,  psychology — rather  than 
confining  herself  to  some  one  field  of  science. 

What  kind  of  a  college? — Almost  every  girl  needs 
to  choose  intelligently  between  the  large  university 
and  the  small  college;  the  co-educational  or  the 
women's  college,  large  or  small;  the  institution 
located  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  small  "college  town"; 
the  one  nearest  home  or  one  which  will  throw  her 
into  entirely  new  surroundings.  Her  choice  must 
depend  on  many  factors,  including  her  own  per- 
sonality and  character,  her  financial  resources,  her 
health,  her  entrance  preparation,  her  cultural  back- 
ground and  social  experience,  and  her  present 
certainty  or  uncertainty  as  to  her  ultimate  goal. 
Here  are  a  few  of  many  questions  to  keep  in  mind 
as  you  look  over  catalogues  and  observe  or  inter- 
view students  and  alumnae. 

What  is  the  scholastic  standing?  Is  this  institu- 
tion on  the  accredited  list  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women?* 

Does  its  curriculum  offer  a  large  range  of  choice 
or  is  it  quite  closely  prescribed?  How  many  courses 
are  there  in  the  subjects  I  am  most  interested  in? 

Are  the  entrance  requirements  met  by  my  present 
preparation? 


*  Write  for  latest  list,  and  the  standards  which  make  colleges 
eligible,  to  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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What  is  the  standing  of  the  faculty?  Are  they 
widely  known  and  authoritative  in  their  fields? 
Are  the  women  professors  of  highest  rank? 

Do  the  students  have  opportunity  for  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  outstanding  teachers,  or  is  most 
of  the  instruction  done  by  young  or  mediocre 
assistants? 

Do  the  students  live  together  in  dormitories  and 
cottages,  or  are  they  scattered  in  homes  and  town 
boarding  places?  Is  the  food  adequate  and  whole- 
some? 

What  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  living  places? 
Are  there  fine  women  in  charge? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  students  to  the 
presence  of  the  "coed"?  Is  it  frank  and  friendly 
or  antagonistic  and  contemptuous? 

Is  the  social  life  crude  or  fine?  Are  students 
and  faculty  co-operative  or  suspicious  in  the  con- 
duct of  college  organization  and  social  affairs? 

Are  the  women  students  well  cared  for  by  deans 
and  advisers  or  left  largely  to  their  own  initiative 
and  standards? 

What  are  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  college? 
Is  it  easy  to  be  "lost"  in  the  crowd  or  is  individ- 
uality definitely  cultivated? 

Is  the  "college  world"  completely  separated  from 
town  and  church  or  are  there  many  contacts  for 
citizenship  and  mutual  service? 

Is  the  student  body  largely  confined  to  one 
economic  or  geographic  class  or  widely  repre- 
sentative? 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  to 
those  who  work  their  way  through? 

Preparing  to  get  the  most  out  of  college  life.— 
It  is  a  much  worn  jest  that  a  student  should  "not 
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allow  studies  to  interfere  with  college  life."  One 
of  the  first  things  to  decide  is  what  one  is  in 
college  for — scholarship  or  outside  activities.  A 
bright  girl  can  **get  by"  with  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  time  spent  on  studies  and  spend 
the  rest  in  dramatics,  athletics,  student  organiza- 
tion and  social  activities.  All  of  these  are  legit- 
imate and  necessary  parts  of  one's  college  life;  the 
question  is,  what  is  their  just  proportion?  Each 
girl  must  decide  for  herself  on  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  the  greatest  contribution  each  moment 
may  make  to  her  future  work,  of  justice  to  her 
family  and  their  sacrifices,  and  of  her  obligations 
to  unselfish  co-operation  in  the  life  she  and  the 
other  students  are  now  living. 

It  is  trite  but  true  that  the  college  years  will  be 
for  the  most  part  what  you  make  them.  In  her 
freshman  year  a  girl  has  chance  for  little  but  to 
observe  and  absorb  the  college  traditions  and 
atmosphere.  By  the  time  she  is  a  senior  she  is 
creating  that  tradition  and  atmosphere  for  the 
incoming  students.  Alumnae  who  return  for 
reunions  in  about  five-year  periods  frequently  see 
such  changes  they  might  think  their  alma  mater 
another  college  entirely.  Endowment,  equipment, 
faculty  all  have  their  share  in  these  changes,  but 
the  students'  part  is  the  most  intimate  and  per- 
vasive. The  fine  things  depend  for  their  preserva- 
tion on  you.  The  undesirable  things  can  be  largely 
changed  by  you  if  you  will  discover  the  method 
and  pay  the  spiritual  costs. 

The  foundations  of  friendship. — One  of  the 
largest  elem.ents  in  college  preparation  for  success 
in  life  afterward  is  the  number  and  depth  of  friend- 
ships formed.    Occasionally  one  gets  into  a  college, 
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or  a  group  in  college,  where  friendship  with  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  is  construed  as  currying  favor. 
There  could  be  no  more  silly  mistake.  One  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  life  affords  is  that  of  exposing 
oneself  to  the  contagion  of  inspiring  personalities. 
It  is  often  wise  to  elect  certain  courses  (of  course 
only  a  few  of  them)  for  the  personality  of  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  experiencing  of  his  teaching  ability 
rather  than  for  the  interest  or  personal  value  of 
the  subject  matter.  Oftentimes  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  do  a  little  gold-mining  on  their  own 
account,  by  refusing  to  mistake  the  shyness  or 
the  respect  for  students'  personality  of  some  quiet 
member  of  the  faculty  for  indifference  or  aloof- 
ness. Often  these  quiet  men  and  women  who  fail 
to  take  the  initiative  with  students  have  unplumbed 
depths  of  helpfulness  and  inspiration,  awaiting  only 
the  stimulus  of  youthful  friendliness. 

Be  sure  to  "form  your  friendships  on  the  per- 
pendicular." It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  cultivate 
the  "horizontal"  acquaintance  of  the  people  most 
like  yourself,  but  if  one  is  to  have  real  understanding 
and  sympathy  with  the  varied  people  who  make  up 
our  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  include  a  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  them  among  one's  personal 
friends.  There  is  adventure  in  thus  exploring 
personalities,  but  unless  the  friendship  is  genuine 
the  adventure  will  be  only  an  unworthy  exploiting 
of  others.  In  a  college  or  university  in  which  the 
student  body  is  made  up  of  many  nationalities  and 
races  there  is  invaluable  opportunity  for  the  begin- 
nings of  world  friendships  which  help  one  to  realize 
Jesus'  ideal  of  a  home  for  the  Father's  children  as 
wide  as  the  world. 

It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  the  dear  friend- 
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ships  of  the  home  town  and  the  high  school  will 
not  long  continue  of  their  own  momentum.  You 
have  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  cultivating 
any  friendship,  no  matter  how  strong,  if  it  is  to 
live.  This  is  true  of  friendships  with  the  people 
in  one's  own  family.  It  is  very  possible  to  let  the 
separation  in  space  and  in  daily  occupations  brought 
about  by  college  form  a  barrier  so  high  it  is  very 
hard  to  get  over  it.  This  is  not  necessary  by  any 
means;  but  it  happens  easily  unless  one  plans 
otherwise.  An  indispensable  part  of  preparation 
for  successful  life  and  work  is  the  ability,  gained 
only  by  practice,  of  holding  on  to  friends  through 
difficulties  and  surface  differences. 

Remember  to  include  the  friendships  of  old 
people  and  little  children — "on  the  perpendicular 
instead  of  the  horizontal"  in  age  as  well  as  in  spheres 
of  interest.  You  may  be  surprised  ten  years  from 
now  to  see  how  much  closer  together  you  and  the 
Sunday-school  or  high-school  teacher  ten  years 
your  senior  will  be  than  you  and  the  girl  who  is 
your  closest  chum  now.  An  older  friend  may  be 
one  of  the  best  aids  in  your  preparation  for  life. 
The  value  of  such  a  friend  is  neither  in  advice  to 
be  followed  blindly  nor  "moral  support"  to  be 
leaned  upon  toa  heavily,  but  in  the  perspective 
those  added  years  are  able  to  furnish. 

Sororities  or  no? — Every  girl  in  a  college  in 
which  sororities  exist  finds  this  a  burning  question 
at  the  time  when  she  has  the  least  information 
on  which  to  base  her  action.  Its  only  answer  is, 
"That  depends"!  Sometimes  it  depends  entirely 
on  finances.  Does  it  require  more  money  than 
she  has  a  right  to  ask  from  her  family  or  to  spend 
time  in  earning?     Again,  it  is  a  question  of  ideals 
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and  standards.  The  sorority  is  a  group  of  persons 
who  are  congenial  because  of  the  background  and 
the  culture  which  they  already  have.  It  furnishes 
comradeship,  and  often  economy  in  living  expenses, 
and  provides  the  certainty  of  social  contacts  which 
are  often  lacking  to  a  student  who  comes  knowing 
few  others  or  none.  Points  to  investigate  are 
whether  there  is  a  policy  of  exclusiveness  which 
limits  the  friendships  of  the  members,  or  snobbish- 
ness, or  small  politics  in  the  student  affairs  which 
should  be  genuinely  democratic.  One  knows  very 
well  a  group  which  has  already  been  chosen.  Has 
she  force  and  initiative  enough  to  choose  widely 
and  worthily  enough  in  addition? 

Can  I  afford  college? — For  a  great  many  girls 
college  is  a  question  alone  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Find  out  the  actual  minimum  cost  of  a  year  in  one 
or  more  colleges  of  your  choice  and  canvass  the 
matter  of  resources  in  family  council.  How  wide 
it  the  difference?  Perhaps  the  most  that  your 
family  can  do  is  to  spare  the  money  that  you  would 
otherwise  earn  and  contribute  to  their  needs.  Is 
it  possible  to  earn  your  whole  way,  or  the  part 
that  is  lacking?  The  answer  depends  first  of  all 
upon  your  health  and  upon  the  stability  of  your 
character.  One  girl  said:  "I  could  make  my  way 
through,  because  I  am  a  good  stenographer  and 
am  quick  with  my  studies.  But  it  would  mean 
just  college  and  nothing  else.  If  I  go,  I  want  pretty 
clothes  and  good  times.  I  don't  believe  I  have 
the  strength  of  character  to  go  without  them,  so 
I  think  I'll  get  a  good  job,  help  at  home,  and  have 
my  evenings  for  fun."  A  year  or  two  later  this 
same  girl  buckled  down  to  her  college  course. 
"I  couldn't  afford  not  to,"  she  explained. 
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A  girl  who  is  less  strong,  or  slower  with  either 
work  or  studies,  must  take  those  facts  into  con- 
sideration. She  will  be  able  to  get  her  college 
degree  but  it  will  be  right  only  if  she  takes  a  longer 
time  for  it.  She  has  a  responsibility  to  society  for 
her  efficiency — yes,  and  her  agreeableness! — in  all 
the  years  after  college  is  finished.  If  she  tries  to 
shorten  up  her  course  and  "save"  either  time  or 
money  by  taking  it  out  of  herself  she  is  borrowing 
at  an  unlawful  rate  of  interest. 

This  brings  up  the  advisability  of  borrowing 
money  outright  for  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  one's 
college  course.  The  debt  for  a  whole  four  years 
is  too  staggering  a  handicap  for  most  to  under- 
take. Often,  however,  it  is  a  matter  of  good  business 
judgment  to  borrow  for  the  last  two  years  in  order 
to  have  more  time  in  specialization  or  for  taking 
additional  courses  in  preparation  for  work  which 
will  bring  a  much  larger  salary.  It  is  more  sensible 
to  think  of  the  two  remaining  years  and  the  three 
after  college  together  and  count  on  the  total  earn- 
ings, then  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  as  a  good 
business  investment.  It  is  also  sensible  to  realize 
the  physiological  fact  that  the  time  to  bear  the 
heaviest  strains  is  not  in  adolescence  but  in  early 
maturity. 

If  you  have  thought  college  financially  impossible, 
make  definite  inquiries  at  the  student  employment 
bureaus  of  the  colleges  you  are  considering.  There 
is  almost  no  college  town,  no  matter  how  small, 
which  cannot  furnish  work  to  give  a  big  lift  on  a 
student's  expenses  if  she  is  willing  and  able  to  help 
in  a  home.  It  may  be  cooking,  serving,  taking  care 
of  children,  mending  and  light  housework  odds 
and  ends;  but  if  a  girl  is  alert,  capable,  and  reason- 
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ably  swift,  and  has  really  good  health,  she  can 
find  a  place  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  a  congenial, 
cultured  home.  There  are  countless  other  things 
to  do,  but  none  of  them  so  numerous  and  certain 
for  part  time  as  the  home-helping  jobs.  There 
are  stenography  and  typing,  cataloguing  and  filing 
positions,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  fewer  and  com- 
petition is  far  more  keen.  Many  girls  have  testified 
that  the  experience  in  the  home  of  some  college 
professor  or  professional  woman  has  been  a  train- 
ing for  home  and  social  life  of  far  greater  value 
than  any  single  course  taken  in  college. 

Instead  of  college. — If  for  perfectly  good  reasons 
college  is  out  of  the  question,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  what  is  the  best  approach  to  your 
work?  If  you  are  planning  to  take  a  business 
course,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  choose  your 
commercial  school  with  full  knowledge  of  its  stand- 
ing. What  are  its  standards  of  entrance?  What 
are  its  graduates  doing?  What  type  of  character 
and  personality  does  it  insist  upon?  What  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school?  Similar  information 
should  be  carefully  gathered  before  choosing  a 
normal  training  school,  a  school  of  nursing,  or  art, 
or  drama,  or  a  conservatory  of  music.  Do  not 
cheapen  yourself  by  failing  to  search  until  you 
find  the  school  that  will  give  you  the  most  thorough 
preparation  you  can  afford. 

There  are  some  positions  for  which  thus  far  the 
most  satisfactory  training  can  be  had  only  in  the 
work  itself.  While  a  college  background  makes 
the  woman  more  valuable  in  the  job,  for  many 
commercial  positions,  especially  in  salesmanship  and 
buying  for  large  departments,  the  details  can  be 
learned  only  by  working  one's  way  up  in  the  depart- 
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ment  itself.  Schools  of  business  administration, 
salesmanship,  journalism,  and  acting,  all  give  val- 
uable knowledge  and  some  short-cuts,  but  a  large 
amount  of  preparation  must  still  be  made  after 
their  courses  have  been  completed.  The  business- 
like method  is  to  choose  the  type  of  publishing  or 
selling  or  administrative  work  one  wants  to  do 
and  begin  learning  in  that  type  of  job. 

For  one  who  is  truly  alive  and  willing,  all  over 
and  not  merely  in  certain  spots  which  she  has 
marked  off  as  belonging  to  her  work,  there  is  no 
possible  experience  that  cannot  be  made  to  become 
preparation  for  better  work  and  better  adjustments 
in  future  experiences.  Vacations  with  their  oppor- 
tunities for  laying  up  a  capital  of  health  and  interest- 
ing skills  and  hobbies;  short- time  and  emergency 
jobs  that  seem  far  removed  from  the  purposed 
career;  friends  enthusiastic  to  share  their  fads, 
from  stamp-collecting  to  Esperanto;  every  bit  of 
knowledge  and  ability  thus  gathered  will  be  just 
the  something  that  is  needed  some  time  in  the 
demands  of  one's  future  work. 

In  general,  ''Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way" 
holds  true  for  any  girl  with  sincerity  and  stead- 
fastness enough  to  find  out  what  she  can  already 
do  and  what  further  she  needs  to  achieve,  and 
with  openminded  readiness  to  test  her  abilities  and 
to  be  guided  by  that  testing.  The  way  may  be 
clear  for  only  a  little  space,  but  the  road  does  not 
end  where  the  vision  of  it  is  now  obscure,  and 
around  the  bend  of  the  road  is  the  lure  of  adventure. 

For  Discussion 

I.  Should  a  girl  earn  her  way  through  college  if  she 
does  not  have  to,  just  to  be  independent?    What  does 
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the  number  of  girls  who  have  to  earn  their  own  way  and 
the  amount  of  work  available  have  to  do  with  the  case? 

2.  A  young  woman  who  was  swift  and  clever  with  her 
needle  and  who  was  particularly  successftd  in  making 
women  in  religious  work  look  well-dressed  and  pleasing 
for  a  small  outlay,  had  saved  up  money  to  have  two 
years  in  a  training  school  which  she  could  enter  with 
only  a  grade-school  education,  so  that  she  might  herself 
enter  professional  religious  work.  What  would  you 
advise  her,  and  why? 

3.  On  what  basis  would  you  choose  between  two  or 
more  sororities  which  were  rushing  you?  If  the  only 
one  that  "bid"  you  was  one  you  did  not  particularly 
care  for,  why  would  you  join  or  not  join  it? 

4.  A  girl  entering  a  State  university  was  offered  her 
room  and  all  her  meals  in  the  home  of  a  professor  for 
stajdng  in  charge  of  the  two  children  a  few  hours  each 
day.  When  these  hours  were  in  the  evening  the  chil- 
dren were  asleep  and  she  could  study  uninterruptedly. 
She  chose  to  borrow  money  instead,  because  she  feared 
the  other  students  would  look  on  her  as  a  "servant 
girl."    What  do  you  think  she  should  have  done?    Why? 

5.  Compare  with  those  brought  by  others  your  illus- 
trations of  desirable  and  imdesirable  attitudes  toward 
work.  Work  out  together  and  copy  in  your  notebook  a 
list  of  desirable  attitudes  and  how  to  cultivate  them. 
These  will  be  of  use  only  if  you  remember  to  look  at 
them  every  few  weeks  and  check  yourself  up  by  them. 

6.  Contribute  to  and  find  out  from  the  others  all  you 
can  about  the  colleges  from  which  you  have  catalogues  and 
other  information.  What  light  do  these  give  on  where 
to  get  the  best  preparation?  on  earning  your  expenses? 
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Problems  for  Next  Week 

1.  Put  down  in  your  notebook  all  your  activities  and 
interests  of  the  past  year  or  more  that  you  feel  are  def- 
initely in  line  with  the  kind  of  work  you  would  choose 
to  do.  Can  these  be  made  to  yield  any  richer  preparation 
or  experience? 

2.  What  persons  whom  j^-ou  do,  or  may,  meet  fre- 
quently have  definite  needs  if  they  are  to  live  an  abun- 
dant life?  What  seem  to  3'ou  to  be  their  greatest  needs? 
Which  of  these  can  you  help  to  meet  ?  How  ?  (Be  specific 
and  practical.  Does  your  washer^'oman's  daughter  love 
beauty  but  lack  good  taste?  Can  you  help  her  shop  for 
her  next  hat  or  frock?  Are  there  elderly  people  or  other 
shut-ins  living  near  you  to  whom  a  chat  with  you  would 
be  an  event?  Does  that  "holy  terror"  of  a  nine-year- 
old  boy  on  the  comer  need  a  constructive  outlet  for  his 
energies?)  What  type  of  vocation  will  this  help  pre- 
pare for? 

3.  How  much  will  the  thing  you  want  to  do  cost — in 
the  pleasures  you  must  give  up  to  achieve  it?  in  mis- 
understanding and  opposition  from  friends  and  relatives? 
Can  you  pay  this  cost  gladly?  If  not,  what  makes  you 
think  it  is  your  work  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXII 
GETTING  STARTED 

When  may  we  expect  to  finish  our  preparation 
and  start  on  our  real  life-work?  By  what  sign  shall 
each  of  us  know  that  the  quest  is  over,  that  "I 
have  found  my  place"?  Now! — and  never!  Each 
of  us  is  in  her  place  as  truly  as  she  is  living  now. 
But  each  must  look  for  constant  change  of  outer 
circumstance  that  will  demand  a  continuous  growth 
of  inner  life  if  she  is  to  fill  the  place  that  needs  her. 
So  "preparation"  is  never  "finished,"  and  one's 
"life-work"  is  wrought  out  each  day.  Life  is  all 
of  one  piece.     The  time  to  start  is  to-day. 

The  work  that  belongs  to  to-day. — In  these  six- 
teen, seventeen,  or  more  years  that  you  have  been 
growing,  playing,  studying,  you  have  already  built 
up  a  capital  fortune  to  invest  for  life-long  use. 
Now  you  are  in  the  midst  of  adding  the  biggest 
block  of  investments  it  will  ever  be  possible  for 
you  to  make.  It  is  the  last  period  of  life  in  which 
all  sorts  of  habits  may  be  formed  and  re-formed 
with  ease  and  retained  with  the  minimum  of  efifort. 

Do  you  work  methodically  and  without  waste 
of  efifort?  Do  you  know  how  both  to  save  time 
and  money  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time 
and  money  you  spend?  These  are  part  of*your 
"life-work,"  and  whatever  you  have  to  do  now  is 
a  chance  to  perfect  your  ability  in  using  the  raw 
materials  of  living — time,  skill,  money — to  add 
their  utmost  to  the  abundant  life  of  all  the^^world, 

3^3 
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including  yourself.  Is  your  preparation  of  your 
next  history  or  mathematics  lesson  going  to  make 
life  richer  for  you,  for  your  teacher,  for  your  fellow 
students,  and  for  someone  thirty  years  from  now? 
That  is  the  place  for  you  to  fill,  full  to  overflowing, 
in  the  time  set  aside  for  that  study. 

Do  you  play  whole-heartedly  and  feel  your  life 
renewed  therein?  Have  you  many  ways  of  play- 
ing, so  that  circumstances  need  never  deprive  you 
of  recreation?  Is  your  collection  of  avocations  a 
large  and  constantly  growing  one?  In  how  many 
directions  are  you  pushing  your  curiosities  and 
enthusiasms?  Some  of  them  should  supplement 
your  vocation;  some  should  complement  it  by 
enriching  the  places  it  leaves  bare.  Are  you  going 
to  be  a  public  accountant  or  do  research  in  chem- 
istry? Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  scrapbook  of 
gems  of  literature  and  poetry  and  tuck  them  away 
in  your  memory  to  say  "by  heart,"  and  to  learn  to 
type  them  so  beautifully  that  your  reports  in  your 
business  will  be  convincing  by  the  very  clarity  of 
their  form.  Are  you  preparing  for  concert  singing? 
Learn  to  cook  superlatively  and  keep  accounts 
accurately!  Whatever  the  main  emphasis  of  your 
life,  keep  it  from  sharpness  and  one-sidedness  by 
rounding  out  your  activities. 

Do  you  love  people,  steadfastly  and  wisely  as 
well  as  affectionately?  Then  did  you  know  just 
when  little  brother  got  too  big  for  you  to  "mother" 
him,  and  did  you  learn  what  to  do  then  to  be  his 
pal?  Did  you  give  up  trying  to  get  along  with 
that  "impossible"  roommate,  or  did  you  accept 
the  challenge  to  your  ability  to  untangle  snarls 
between  "temperaments"?  Now  is  the  time  for 
you    to   practice   working   with    people   and    trust- 
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ing  them  the  way  Jesus  did.  Whatever  he  was 
about  he  associated  others  with  him,  giving  two 
reasons:  to  get  more  work  done/  and  for  the  sheer 
joy  of  comradeship.^  These  were  just  ordinary 
people  such  as  we  have  to  work  with,  and  as  we 
ourselves  are,  but  he  drew  out  the  best  there  was 
in  them  by  giving  them  responsibility,  success,  and 
sympathetic  help.^  Our  future  work  will  depend 
for  its  scope  on  its  success  in  co-operating  easily 
with  average  folks.  Have  we  learned  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  worth  while,  no  matter  how 
young  or  old,  how  poor  or  weak  or  unattractive?* 
Jesus  was  never  too  busy  with  ''important"  per- 
sons to  be  interrupted  by  need,^  or  by  children,^ 
and  he  especially  rejoiced  in  the  spiritual  insight 
of  children  and  uneducated  people.'  Now  is  the 
time  to  learn  by  practice  the  art  of  discovering 
the  beauty  under  unpromising  exteriors,  of  stim- 
ulating their  best  energies,  and  of  being  easy  for 
others  to  work  with. 

The  habit  of  looking  at  life  as  Jesus  did. — It 
is  this  sense  of  worth-ship  in  all  of  life  that  is  the 
root  of  worship,  that  potent  factor  in  great  per- 
sonalities. We  too  may  "work  the  works  of  the 
Father"  as  we  believe  in  persons — in  others,  in  our- 
selves, in  God.  It  is  by  *'no  prophet  ecstasy,  no 
sudden  rending  of  the  veil  of  clay"  that  we  gain 
Jesus'  vision  of  life,  of  its  splendor  and  its  urgency 


^Luke  5.  4-10;  10.  2;  John  4.  35-38. 

*Mark  3.  13-15;  John  15.  4-16. 

*  John  I.  37-51;  Matt.  16.  15-19;  Luke  22.  28-30  (compare  Luke 

12,  35-48);  Matt.  10.  I,  5-8,  24,  25;  Luke  10.  i,  17;  Mark  4,  10- 

13,  34;  6.  30-32;  9-  28,  29. 

*Luke  4.  16-30;  13.  11-17;  14.  3-5;  Matt.  6.  26,  30;  10.  31;  12. 
IO-I2,'  18-20. 
» Matt.  20.  29-34.    'Matt.  19.  13-15.    '  Matt.  11.  25;  16.  17,  18. 
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of  need.  It  is  by  the  patient  habit  of  studying 
his  life  repeatedly,  with  imagination  and  growing 
insight.  Look  up  the  word  "dilettante"  in  the 
dictionary  and  contrast  the  motive  power  of  Jesus' 
life.  Nothing  seemed  to  make  a  greater  impression 
on  those  who  watched  him  than  the  pity  and  ten- 
derness which  stirred  his  features  and  gestures  at 
the  appeal  of  every  sort  of  need,^  and  the  indigna- 
tion, the  grief  and  anger  at  callous  indifference  to 
need  or  at  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  meet- 
ing that  need  immediately.^  The  kingdom  was 
at  hand  and  the  good  news  must  not  be  kept  back 
from  those  who  were  waiting  for  it;  the  harvest 
was  ripe  and  the  grain  would  spoil.  The  future 
harvest  depended  on  the  plowing  being  done  in 
season,  and  the  need  of  living  persons  was  too 
great  to  spend  time  in  elaborate  funeral  ceremonies. ^° 
Because  his  purpose  was  to  bring  the  most  abun- 
dant life  to  all  persons,  he  chose  the  professions 
which  brought  him  most  directly  in  touch  with 
human  needs:  to  preach,  or  proclaim  the  great 
truths  about  their  heavenly  Father;  to  teach,  or 
make  clear  the  meaning  of  those  truths  in  life  and 
conduct;  and  to  heal  their  bodies,  minds,  and  souls. 
But  he  was  never  stopped  by  any  red  tape  or  con- 
ventionalities of  those  professions  from  meeting 
the  real  needs  of  the  persons  before  him.  When  he 
healed  the  leper's  loathsome  body  he  added  a 
tender  touch  to  reach  his  lonely,  homesick  soul. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  people  to  come  to  him  he 

*  Mark  the  word]"compassion"  every  time  it  occurs  in  the  Gospels 
and  see  how  large  a  place  it  has. 

»Mark  2.  23-27;  3.  5;  Matt.  21.  12,  13;  23.  23;  Luke  11.  46-52; 
Mark  7.  5-13;  John  11.  33,  38. 

"John  4.  35-38;  9.  4;  Mark  i.  14,  15;  Matt.  10.  23;  Luke  4.  42, 
43;  10.  2;  9.  57-62. 
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went  where  they  were — to  their  homes  and  places 
of  business  and  joined  in  their  feasts.  He  sought 
out  the  persons  who  needed  him  most,  because 
they  could  not  or  would  not  have  dared  to  come 
to  him.^^  Just  in  so  far  as  you  already  look  at  the 
world  with  compassion  for  its  needs,  and  act  with 
ardor  to  meet  such  needs  as  you  already  can,  you 
have  found  your  place  and  begun  your  work. 

The  habit  of  growing. — How  great  the  work  you 
may  be  intrusted  with  ten  years  from  now,  or 
thirty,  or  fifty  years,  will  depend  on  how  great  a 
woman  you  are  then.  How  much  can  you  grow 
in  those  years?  It  is  your  work  now  to  get  into 
the  difficult  habit'  of  enlarging  yourself  with  the 
passing  of  time.  It  is  a  law  of  life  as  well  as  of 
physics  that  motion  and  change  tend  always  to  be 
stopped  by  inertia.  Individual  habits,  and  cus- 
toms which  are  social  habits,  easily  crystallize. 
This  fact  helps  to  preserve  alike  what  is  good  and 
useful  and  what  is  unjust  and  inferior.  It  is  the 
variation  in  new  human  lives  and  their  plasticity 
during  youth  that  makes  widespread  progress 
possible.  The  rate  of  progress  could  be  speeded  up 
immeasurably  if  any  appreciable  number  of  persons 
with  ability  for  leadership  would  voluntarily  pre- 
serve that  plasticity  through  their  adult  years. 

Do  you  realize  that  already  many  of  your  ideas 
and  opinions  are  "set"?  That  unless  you  definitely 
work  to  keep  open-minded  and  honest,  you  will 
pass  by  most  important  facts,  refusing  to  modify 
your  actions  by  them  just  because  they  are  new 
and  unfamiliar  or  do  not  fit  in  with  your  expecta- 
tions and  prejudices?  To  keep  an  open  mind  is 
work.  The  door  will  slam  shut  of  itself  unless  you 
"  Luke  15.  John  4.  4-34;  Luke  7.  36-50. 
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hold  it  open  by  main  strength,  sometimes!  Yet 
in  these  days  even  self-preservation  demands  that 
you  put  forth  the  eflort.  For  there  has  been  more 
change  in  the  ideals  and  the  manner  of  daily  living 
between  parents  and  their  children  during  the 
last  three  generations  than  between  successive 
generations  ever  before  in  history.  Perhaps  the 
one  generation  in  which  factory  processes  were 
introduced  in  industry  is  an  exception,  but  at  the 
speed  with  which  changes  are  taking  place  it  may 
be  that  you  will  live  through  not  one  but  two  or 
three  such  "revolutions."  Are  you  going  to  be 
alive  and  plastic  enough  to  make  the  needed  adapta- 
tions in  yourself  to  survive?  to  keep  your  place 
of  leadership? 

Planning  to  keep  plastic. — A  plant  can  survive 
in  a  changing  climate  if  its  roots  go  deep  enough 
and  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich.  We  can  be  intel- 
ligent gardeners  of  our  own  spirits.  Humor,  gayety, 
and  the  quest  for  adventure  are  the  great  antidotes 
to  the  inertia,  boredom,  and  intolerance  which  stop 
our  growth.  We  can  make  it  part  of  our  conscien- 
tious habits  to  listen  to  both  sides  of  a  question; 
to  read  papers  and  magazines  that  provoke  us  to 
think  because  we  disagree  with  them;  to  see  the 
lovableness  in  the  persons  we  argue  hotly  with; 
to  look  for  some  fresh  angle  in  the  task  that  has 
become  routine;  to  take  up  something  that  will 
exercise  a  new  set  of  muscles  or  ideas  as  fast  as 
our  present  occupations  are  mastered. 

Growth  and  stedfastness. — But  the  ability  to 
adapt  life  to  changing  facts  does  involve  its  firm 
rooting.  Fickleness  merely  uproots.  While  we  must 
be  ready  to  change  the  form  of  our  work  to  some- 
thing bigger  as  we  ourselves  grow,  or  to  something 
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different  as  different  needs  arise,  yet  we  must  stick 
to  the  work  God  gives  us  no  matter  what  its  diffi- 
culties or  discouragements,  or  its  cost  to  us.  If 
we  are  accomplishing  something  like  the  great 
prophets  of  old,  or  are  keeping  company  with  Jesus 
and  becoming  more  effective  workers,  we  may  expect 
opposition.  This  may  range  all  the  way  from 
unhappy  relationships  with  one's  family  and  un- 
pleasant dift'erences  with  one's  church  and  com- 
munity to  actual  physical  peril.  The  real  danger 
is  not  in  physical  death,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
certain  as  it  threatens  at  times,  but  in  cowardice 
which  kills  the  soul.  Jesus  had  the  courage  not 
to  compromise  either  with  evil  or  with  lesser  good. 

When  he  was  choosing  the  way  to  go  about  his 
work  the  poverty  and  suffering  of  people  strongly 
moved  him  to  spend  his  life  and  powers  in  meeting 
their  hunger,  but  he  decided  against  that  method 
and  never  went  back  on  his  decision. ^^  Then, 
because  he  was  conscious  of  powers  that  none  else 
had,  he  saw  the  possibility  of  getting  a  quick  hear- 
ing by  daring  exploits  without  any  real  danger  to 
himself.  This,  he  said,  was  not  fair;  others  had  to 
do  things  the  hard  way  and  he  could  never  really 
help  them  live  if  he  made  himself  an  exception. 
This  decision  also  he  stuck  to.^^ 

Then  came  a  still  more  difficult  choice.  Jesus 
knew  he  had  that  power  over  men  which  makes 
great  generals  and  world-conquerors — which  had 
put  Alexander  and  Caesar  at  the  head  of  the  world. 
Was  it  not  worth  while  to  do  this  first  and  then 
to  meet  the  spiritual  needs?     But  he  saw  clearly 

'2  Compare  Matt.  4.  1-4  with  John  6.  26-33. 
"Compare  Matt.  4.  5-7  with  Matt.   23.  2-8;  John   13.  3-17; 
Matt.  26.  53,  54. 
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this  was  to  use  the  methods  of  the  evil  one,  and 
he  never  afterward  wavered  from  the  choice  to 
fulfill  the  hard  path  of  suffering  inevitable  for  the 
Messiah  who  should  truly  be  a  Saviour,  and  thus 
to  "enter  his  glory. "^^  This  courage  he  main- 
tained with  regard  to  "toning  down"  his  ideals 
to  make  them  more  "practical,"  or  more  palatable 
to  the  rich  and  powerful. ^^  Neither  would  he  be 
hurried,  or  drawn  away  from  his  main  work  either 
by  threats  or  by  controversies  over  unimportant 
issues. ^^  When  there  were  real  issues  he  had  the 
courage  to  draw  them  clearly  and  face  them.^' 

The  steadying  power  of  faith. — The  attainment 
of  these  Christian  character  habits  is  the  immediate 
work  for  every  Christian  girl,  no  matter  what  the 
stage  of  her  other  preparations.  "As  the  eye  is 
the  organ  of  sight,  obedience  is  the  organ  of  spir- 
itual insight."  Jesus  himself  grew  in  knowledge 
and  he  said  the  way  to  find  out  the  Father's  will 
is  to  do  it  as  far  as  men  know  and  then  he  can  tell 
us  more.^^  Obedience  is  the  test  of  sincerity  and 
the  only  way  to  get  more  light. ^^  It  is  also  the 
test  of  love — "Why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say?"  for  "If  a  man  love 
me  he  will  keep  my  word,"  not  merely  express  an 
emotional  admiration.^"  The  other  side  of  this 
unbreakable   law   of   growth   in   knowing   by   doing 


"  Compare  Matt.  4.  8-1 1  with  Mark  8.  31;  Luke  9.  22,  43,  44,  51; 
John  6.  15;  18.  36;  Matt.  26.  51,  52;  Luke  24.  25-27,  44-46. 

"Matt.  19.  16-27;  21.  12,  13;  Luke  13.  10-17;  14.  1-6;  Matt.  23. 
1-36;  John  7.  7,  16-18;  8.  26,  38-45. 

"John  7.  1-14;  II.  8-16;  Luke  12.  13-15;  13.  31-33;  20.  1-8, 
20-40. 

"  Matt.  10.  32-39;  Luke  12.  49-53. 

"Luke  2.  40,  49,  52;  John  7.  17;  15.  14-15;  16.  12,  13. 

"Luke  12.  1-3;  John  3.  20,  21;  Matt.  7.  21;  Luke  10.. 25-37. 

"Luke  6.  46;  John  14.  23,  24;  Luke  11.  27,  28. 
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is  the  "law  of  disuse" — "for  whosoever  hath,  to 
him  shall  be  given;  and  whosoever  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  think- 
eth  he  hath,"  even  to  the  inability  to  see  what 
to  do.^^  Even  after  Peter  had  obeyed  till  he  could 
recognize  God  in  Christ  Jesus  (the  insight  which 
is  the  rock  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion), 
the  instant  he  began  to  protest  against  the  next 
revelation  of  God's  will  he  lost  ground.^^ 

A  faith  like  that  of  Jesus  will  keep  us  from  being 
discouraged  over  what  we  cannot  accomplish.  He 
felt  keenly  the  shortness  of  time,^^  and  left  for 
others  work  that  he  had  originally  planned  to  do.^* 
He  grieved  over  the  hardness  of  heart  which  lim- 
ited his  work,^®  but  he  used  all  the  time  he  had,^^ 
kept  his  joy  both  in  success  and  in  apparent  de- 
feat,^^  and  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do.^* 
The  secret  of  this  calm  faith  seems  to  be  that  he 
"trusted  the  universe"  of  his  Father's  laws  and 
was  sure  that  seed  once  planted  would  grow.^^ 

This  was  the  faith  he  had  learned^^  in  those 
long  years  of  obscurity  and  waiting.  Is  your  for- 
mal preparation  indefinitely  postponed?  Somehow, 
whether  by  night  study  or  the  scroll  propped  on 
his  work  bench,  this  man  without  the  university 
training  of  his  time  was  recognized  as  being  highly 
educated   in    "letters. "^^     But   his   teaching   "from 

2'  Luke  8.  10-18;  Mark  4.  24,  25;  Matt.  25.  41-46. 

'"Matt.  16.  16-23. 

^  Luke  12.  50. 

'"John  10.  16;  Matt.  15.  21-28. 

^  Mark  3.  5;  6.  1-16;  Luke  13.  34-35- 

"John  9.  4;  II.  9. 

^  Luke  10.  21-24;  John  16.  19-33. 

^  John  17.  4;  19.  30. 

»  Luke  13.  18-21;  Mark  4.  26-32. 

»  Heb.  5.  8. 

"John  7.  14, 
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God,"  developed  through  his  use  of  those  rich  and 
varied  contacts  with  nature  and  human  nature.^^ 
His  marvelous  story-telling  had  been  perfected  by 
practice  with  the  children  he  loved.  He  had  learned 
of  flowers  and  birds  and  sunsets  the  laws  of  life 
and  the  Father's  love. 

Godspeed! — And  now  whether  they  are  to  be 
spent  in  college  or  home  or  employment,  these 
next  years  are  teeming  with  possibilities  of  life 
and  joy  and  growth. 

Calm  in  the  assurance  that  the  infinite  God  would 
not  make  even  one  personality  for  which  he  had 
no  particular  use,  and  that  the  infinite  Father 
loves  and  desires  her  comradeship  in  his  work 
and  in  communion  with  him,  may  every  girl  who 
has  been  watching  the  fascinating  panorama  of 
the  world  at  work  to  meet  the  world's  needs  be 
sure  there  is  for  herself  a  place  where  she  can  be 
greatly  useful.  If  she  will  find  out  the  needs  that 
are  most  important,  the  various  abilities  within 
her  to  develop,  the  preparation  which  will  develop 
those  abilities  into  their  largest,  surest  skill,  and 
will  utilize  not  only  the  obvious  but  the  hidden 
resources  around  her  and  within,  she  will  be  sure 
to  find  the  place  God  means  for  her.  Then  her 
life  story,  whether  read  by  an  admiring  world  or 
conned  by  only  a  choice  few,  will  be  imperishable 
because  of  its  divine  worth. 

For  Discussion 

I .  What  value  have  you  found  in  going  to  the  accoimts 

of  Jesus'  life  and  words  for  answer  to  definite  questions 
and  problems?  What  ways  occur  to  you  of  keeping  the 
friendship  with  him  growing  more  rich  and  vital? 

32  John  2.  25. 
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2.  Two  girls  were  most  intimate  chums  in  high  school. 
Their  families  moved  to  different  towns  immediately 
after  graduation,  and  they  attended  different  colleges. 
Two  years  later  they  had  "lost  each  other  completely." 
What  was  the  reason  that  letters  failed  to  satisfy,  and 
ceased? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  friends  you  want  to  keep  when 
you  go  into  new  places  and  add  new  friends.  Devise 
definite  plans  for  making  each  of  these  friendships  grow 
and  enrich  your  lives. 

4.  What  needs  of  the  world  can  you  meet  with  the 
knowledge  and  skill  you  already  possess?  What  plans 
have  you  for  such  work  this  summer?  During  your 
fiirther  preparation? 

5.  Make  plans  for  using  this  summer  to  the  best 
advantage,  not  only  for  "preparation"  but  as  a  part  of 
your  life  work. 

6.  Work  out  together  in  class  a  condensed  statement 
of  the  convictions  you  have  achieved  while  studying  this 
course  together.  This  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  "Girl's 
Code  for  Work." 
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